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PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 



PART SECOND, [SECOND SUBDIVISION;] 
AND PART THIRD. 



PREFACE. 



[TO TIIK THIRD VOLUME OP THE ELEMENTS OP THE PHILOSOPHY OP 

THE HUMAN MIND] 



Thirty-four years have now elapsed since the First Volume 
of this Work was published. At that time, I imagined that 
a few additional chapters would be sufficient for completing 
my Eeview of the Intellectual Powers ; but the subject, upon 
a more narrow examination, has gradually grown so much on 
my hands, that it has at length swelled to its present magni- 
tude. To this I may add my Volume of Philosophical Essays ;♦ 
the first Part of which may be regarded as a comment on some 
elementary and fundamentaF questions which have divided the 
opinions of philosophers in the eighteenth century. If any of 
my younger readers should do me the honour to follow me 
through these researches, I should wish them to peruse my 
Philosophical Works in the order in which they have been 
published ; that is, after reading the First Volume, to proceed, 
before entering on the study of the Second and Third, to a 
perusal of the Philmophical Essays, This, indeed, I flatter 
myself, is not essentially necessary to enable them to compre- 

* See Wtyi'hSf vol. v. — Ed. 
VOL. IV. A 



hend fully the entire Work which 1 have entitled Elements of 
the Philmophij of tfie Human Mind; hut it may tend to 
obviate sqme doubts, aud to clear up some difficulties whicli, 
aa 1 have found from cxjierieuce, are apt to present themselves 
to the inquisitive student. 

The Second Volume of these Elements, relating entirely to 
ReoBon, or (he Understanding properly so called, the subjects 
of which it treats are of necessity peculiarly dry and abstruse ; 
but they, nevertheless, appear to myself to be peculiarly im- 
portant; and I, accordingly, many years ago, laboured the 
whole of the materials which compose it, with all tlio diligence 
in my power. An intelligent reader will easily perceive that my 
great aim in this part of my Work has been, by vindicating 
the principles of Human Knowledge against the attacks of 
modem Sceptics, to lay a solid foundation for a rational system 
of Logic, This object, indeed, I have liad in view, in eveiy 
part of these Elements; and whoever will take the trouble to 
mark the various passages which bear on it, will find, I tnist, 
that they are neither few nor uuimportaut. The Fonrtli 
Chapter of the same Volume treats more particularly of the 
method of inquiiy pointed out in the Novum Organum of 
Bacon; directing the attention chiefly to such questions as 
are connected with the Theory of our Intellectual Facidties, 
and the primary sources of experimental knowledge in the 
laws of the Human Frame. In this point of view. Bacon, 
impatient to hasten, by tlie force of a prophetic sagacity, to 
great practical result-i, left much to be done by his successors ; 
a logical desideratum which none of them, so far as I know, 
has till now eveu attempteii to supply. I would willingly 
indulge the hope, that neither here nor in any other part of 
ray writings, is a single speculation to be found, which, with 
due attention, may not be easily mastered ; and the habit of 



patient thought which such studies have u tendency to form is 
itself an acquisition of the highest vahie. 

If such a measure of health shall be continued to me as 
shall enable me to devote occasionally a few hours to the 
revision of my Papers, it is my present intention to begin, in 
the course of the ensuing winter, to print my Inquiries into 
(he Active and Moral Powers of Man* They who are aware 
of my very advanced nge, and are acquainted with the in- 
firmities under wliich I have lal)Oured for a course of years, 
will not 8Uj)posc that I look forward with undue confidence to 
the completion of my design ; but, besides that some employ- 
ment is necessary to beguile the passing hours, it will satisfy 
my own mind, if, by giving a beginning to the imdcrtaking, I 
shall render it more easy for others to put into form that jmrt 
of my task that may be left unfinished. 



Nihil agere autem cum animus non posset, in his studiis ab 
initio versatus R^tatis ; existimavi, honestissime molestia^ ]m^ 
deponi, si me ad Philosophiam retulissem. — Cicero De OJiciis. 
[Lib. ii. cap. i.] 



KiNNEiL House, 
21'^ November 1820. 



* Sec vols. yi. vii. — Fd. 



PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 



(CONTINUATION OF PAKT SECOND.^ 
CHAPTER I.— OF LANGUAGE. 

Having treated at some length of the chief Faculties and 
Powers wliich constitute wliat is commonly called the Human 
Understanding, I now proceed to the examination of some 
auxiliary faculties and principles essential to our intellectual 
improvement, or intimately connected with it. 

The form and posture of the human l)ody, and its various 
organs of perception, have an obvious reference to man's 
rational nature, and are beautifully fitted to encourage and 
facilitate the culture of his Mind. A similar remark may be 
extended to many other parts of our constitution, both external 
and internal ; but there are two which more particularly claim 
our attention — the power of expressing our thoughts by Lan- 
guage, and the principle of Imitation. 

The connexion of language with the subjects which have 
been under our review in the former volumes of this work is 
sufficiently obvioua It is to the use of artificial signs (as was 
formerly shown^) that we are indebted for all our genenil 

* Soo Preface to Sccoinl Volume [of vol. j. chap. iv. of Abstraction ; also vol. 
the Elements^ &c.] ii. fchap. ii.,] noct. 2 of Gcncial Reason- 

■ Sec Phiioiophy of Human MinH, inp. 
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conclusions ; and without it our knowledge would have been 
i entirely limited to individuals. It is also to tlic use of artiflcial 
BiguB, that we are indebted for all that part of our information 
[ which is not the immediate result of our owu personal espe- 
I rience; and for that transmission of intellectual acquisitionfl 
/ from one race to another, which lays the foundation of the 
.' progressive improvement of the Bpecies. 

In treating of Language, I shall begin with a few remarks 
on Natural Language, without which (as Dr. Eeid has well 
observed) the formation of an artificia! language woidd have 
been impossible.^ The justness of this remark appears mani- 
fest from the following considerations: — that the establishment 
of artificial signs must have been the effect of convention ; and 
that, without signs of one kind or another to serve as a medium 
of communication, no convention could have taken place. It 
may be laid down, therefore, as a first principle, that the for- 
mation of an artificial language prcsuppoHes the use of natural 
signs. These consist in certain expressions of the countenance, 
certain gestures of the body, and cortain tones of tlie voice. 
Each of these classes of natural signs well deserves a separate 
consideration, but I must confine myself here Ui a few very 
general and miscellaneous hints. 



SECTION I. — NATUBAT, LAKGtTAUE. 

The language of the face consists in the play of the muscles 
of which it is composed, particularly of the muscles connected 
with the eyes and the mouih, and in the change of colour aris- 
ing from the motion of the blood. The expression of the 
ooimtenancc, therefore, depends partly on colour, and partly on 
movement; of which two circumstances it may be remarked, 
by the way, that the former is far less subject to the restraints 
of the will than the latter, a change of colour often betraying 
an emotion when the features are perfectly quiescent. 

It has been frequently observed by writers on physiognomy, 
' rmj-i.-y ii,to ttf Huinnn Jfiad, eLap. iv. sect. 2. 
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and also by those who have treated of the principles of paint- 
ing, that every emotion, and every operation of the mind, has a 
corresponding expression of the countenance ; and hence it is, 
that the passions which we habitually indulge, and also the in- 
tellectual pursuits which most frequently occupy our thoughts, 
by strengthening particular sets of muscles, leave t|^es of their 
workings behind them, which may be perceived by an attentive 
observer. Hence, too, it is that a person's countenance becomes 
more expressive and characteristic as he advances in life ; and 
that the appearance of a young man or woman, though more 
heautifvl, is not so interesting^ nor, in general, so good a sub- 
ject for a painter, as that of a person whose character has been 
longer confirmed by habit 

This expression of the human countenance fixes our attention 
in most cases, and occupies our thoughts a great deal more than 
the mere material forms which it presents to our senses. I am 
inclined to think, that what we call family-likeness^ consists 
rather in a similarity of expression than of features ; and that 
it is owing to this circumstance that a likeness sometimes strikes 
one person, which does not strike another. Nobody fancies a 
resemblance between two merely material objects which is not 
acknowledged by all the world ; but it is possible that, in con- 
sequence of different habits of observation, or of various other 
causes, a particular feature may be expressive to one man, which 
presents to the eye of another nothing but the material form. 
It is by copying expression^ too, much more than by copying 
i\iQ forms of the different parts of a face, that mimics are able 
to recall to us so strong and lively an idea of the persons whose 
appearance they assume. The features of the original and of 
the copy, will often be found very strongly contrasted when the 
imitation is the most perfect, and the likeness the most striking 
imaginable. Indeed, it is ujwn this contrast that the ludicrous 
effect of mimicry in a great measure depends. 

There seems to be in man a power of interpreting instinc- 
tively certain expressions of the countenance, certain gestures 
of the body, and certain tones of the voice. This has, indeed, 
been much disputed by Priestley and other writers, who have 
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attempted to resolve the whole into experieoce and observatiou ; 
but I think there is a varietj of conBiderationB which (under 
proper liinitatione) go far to j ustify tlie common opinion on the 
subject. It is sufficient for uiy preBent purpose to mcBtion one 
or two of these. I eliall have occasion to resume the same argu- 
ment, at grealtT lengtli, in treating of Imitation. 

1. A child is able at a ver^' early period to understand the 
meaning of smiles and frowns, of a soothing or threatening tone 
of voice ; long, ut least, before it can be supposed capable of so 
much observation as to remark the connexion between a passion 
and its external effect.^ If tbe interpretation of natmul signs 
be the residt of experience, whence is it that children under- 
stand their meaning at a much earlier period than they do tliat 
of arbitrary signs ? If it were merely the effect of observation, 
the fact would l>e reversed, inasmuch as it is obviously more 
easy to remember the sound of a word than the most simple 
modification of the hiunan countenance. Nor is there anything 
more wonderful in tliis instinctive interprelation of ceilain 
natural signs than in many other phenomena which iofaats 
exhibit; nor perhaps so wonderful as that instinctive terror 

I with which nature has certainly endowed some of the brutes for 
I the destined enemies of their respective tribes. It deserves, too, 
' to be remarked, with respect to the lower animals, that they, 
' as well as man, express what passes in their minds by natural 
MJgns ; and there is even some reason for apprehending, tliat 
some of thera understand instinctively certain natural signs 
which we employ. 

2. If natural signs be interpreted in consequence of experi- 
ence only, why are we more affected by natural signs than by 
artificial ones ? A peasant who has never heard but one lan- 
guage spoken, has as much reason to associate tlie word love or 
haired with the sentiment it denotes, as to associate these pas- 



' Henoe Ibe bsautj of the word ineipe 
iu that Diquisitelj tender lino of Virgil's 
Pollio, m which (he poet, «dflre«»iiie 
himself to [he nnbom child, calla on 
him to be/fin his inleroiirm with tho 
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sious with their natural expressions : and yet the efFeets of tlie 
two siKJcies of signs are widely different. For the farther eon- 
finnation or limitation of this conclusion, it would be worth 
wliile to mstitute some exi>eriments expressly, if such a case as 
that recorded by Cheselden should again fall under the exami- 
nation of an equally intelligent observer. 

As ideas multiply, the irai)erfection8 of natural language are 
felt ; and men find it necessary to invent artificial signs, of 
which the meaning is fixed by mutual agreement. In proi)or- 
tion as artificial language improves, the language of nature 
declines, insomuch that, in such a state of society as ours, it 
requires a great deal of reflection and study to recover the use 
of it. Tliis study is, in a considerable degree, the foundation 
of the arts both of the Actor and of the Orator. 

Among the ancients, the study of natural signs seems to 
liave been cultivated with won<lerful success. The pantomimes 
on the Roman stage carried the art to a perfection hardly 
credible ; and about which, I must own, I should be disposed 
to be extremely sceptical, if I were to form a judgment from 
the best attempts of the same kind that I have happened to 
witness. We are told, that they jierformed long plays without 
any recitation, and yet conveyed to the spectators a distinct 
idea of the fable ; and here it deserves our notice, that although 
much study was necessary to acquire the art, or rather to 
recover the natural capacity, it reqiured no study to understand \ 
the exhibition. It consisted of a natural language^ equally • 
intelligible to the knowing and the ignorant, to the refined and 
the barbarous. Lucian, in his treatise Ilepi ^Opxn^^^^* men- 
tions a king, whose dominions bordered on the Euxine Sea, 
who hapiK^ning to be at Rome, in the reign of Nero, and having 
seen a pantomime perform, begged him of the Emperor as 
a present, in order that he might employ him as an inter- 
preter among the nations in his neighbourhood, with whom 
he coidd have no intercourse on account of the diversity of 
language.^ 

* Scr Critkfd Tieflections on Poeinj also lJc'i<r« F.s^mjfi (m the InlcUrduvl 
ami Puiniiruf, \\y \\\v AM"* 'lo Hos ; Povri'A. 
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Notwithstanding, liowever, the decliue of natural language 
in consequence of the use of artificial signs, the aciiuaintance 
which we still have with the former (liowever imperfect) is of 
esseutial service in teaching children the meaning of the latter. 
This may he easily excmplifietl, by first reading over to a 
child one of the simplest of ^Esop's Folks, vpithout taking 
your eye from the book, or using any inflection of voice ; and 
afterwards telling him the same story, with the commentaiy 
of yom" face, and gestures, and tones. This efiect of natu- 
ral expression, in adding to the significancy of conventional 
signs, (the cfi'ect of the vuUua habUtceque homiiiie,) is remarked 
by Horace : 

" Doclo Coti, per amiuiliam diionque rogatua, 
Duccra ma audltum, pcrgGB quncamqije, mamcnta. 
Nam qnamvis rcfcrw memori milii pettoro cuncta ; 
Non tomen interprca Unlumdom .iuveris. AdJo 
VuUum kdbUumque Aonunii.''' 

From the obfiervations already made it seems to follow, that 
there are natural signs of the operations aud paesiona of mind, 
which are interpreted instinctively by all who see tliem. At 
the same time, I am ready to grant that there are miiny ex- 
preBsions of countenance of which the meaning is learnt from 
experience alone ; expresfiions which may justly be called 
natural sigTis, inasmuch aa tlieir connexion with the things 
signified is the effect of the natural constitution of the human 
frame, and as they must, therefore, have exhibited the same 
appearance in all ages aud nations ; hut which, notwithstand- 
ing, are of a very different class from those hitherto considered, 
being intelltgibie to those alone who have turned their atteu- 
tion, in some degree, to the study of Character. A single in- 
stance will be sufficient, both for the illustration and proof of 
tliia remark, 

When a variety of ideas are passing rapidly through the 
mind, the eyes are constantly in motion ; for every time our 
thoughts change from one object to another, there is a corre- 
sponding movement in the organ. I do not say that it is 
impossible to prevent this effect from faking place, by a par- 
' [SbI. II. iv. S8 J 
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ticular exertion of the will — but only, that this is the natural 
and ordinary effect of the general laws of our constitution. 
Revolve, for example, quickly in your mind the names of a 
number of yom* acquaintance — or travel over in imagination 
the different parts of a country with whose geography you are 
acquainted ; you will be sensible of a motion in your eyes every 
time that you change your idea, either of the person or place. 
Hence persons of a lively fancy or of a busy mind acquire what 
is called a quick eye. On the contrary, when the attention is 
much engaged with one object, or when the succession of ideas 
is slow, as in a deep melancholy, or in a mind occupied with 
some inquiry which requires patient and collected meditation, 
the eyes are either completely fixed, or their motions are slow 
and heavy. Bishop Atterbury takes notice of this circumstance 
as a remarkable feature in the countenance of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. " The very lively and piercing eye (says AttcTbury) that 
M. Fontenelle in his Eloge on Newton ascribes to him, did not 
belong to him, at least not for twenty years past, about which 
time I first became acquainted with him ; indeed in the whole 
air of his face and make, there was nothing of that penetrating 
sagacity which appears in his works. He had something rather 
languid in his look and manner, which did not raise any great 
expectations in those who did not know him."^ 

I am inclined to believe that the expression of countenance 
which Atterbury here ascrilxjs to Newton, will be found, in 
general, to be characteristic of all men whose habitual studies 
require patient and profound investigation; excepting, per- 
haps, in those instances where the effects of their studies have 
been powerfully counteracted by habits of business, or by an 
extensive commerce with the world. 

In the instances which have just l)cen mentioned, the con- 
nexion between the mind and the external appearance, is 
plainly the effect of the oixjration of the mind on the body. 
Whether there are not other connexions resulting from the 
operation of the body on the mind, is a question of greater 
difficultv. At the same time there seems to be but little 

» Attprl)urv's Letfrrto M Thir'io*^ 
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doubt, tliat general inferences conccrniug tbc inklWctuul cui)a- 
city, may be drawn with Bomc confidence from Hio ibriu and 
Mzc of the Bcull, and from other circumstances connected willi 
the original organization of that part of the bmly. No iwrcut, 
fur example, fails to feel Home appreliension about the intellect 
of a child whose bead is uncommonly largo, or whose scull de- 
parts widely from the common form. In this Inst case, the 
observation is as old as the time of Homer, according to whose 
idea the head of Thersitee (a jwraon whom the Poet repi-csenlj* 
(IB of n very unsound understanding) seems to have somewhat 
reeembleJ n couc.^ It has been imagined by some, that, corre- 
sponding to the varieties of intellectual and moral character, 
there arc certain inequalities or prominencies on the surface of 
the scull : and it certainly is a legitimate object of experimental 
inquiry to ascertain bow far this opinion is agreeable to fact. 
Any conclusions on this point, cautiously obtained by induction, 
would undoubtedly form an interesting accession to what Bacon 
calls the Docinna da F<Pikre.^ But, hitherto, the inquiry has 
produced notbiug more than bold aud gratuitous assertions ; 
and the little we know with certainty of the indications of 
character ae they arc exhibited on tbc exterior of the head, has 
been inferred, not from the surface of the cranium, but from 
the forms which the face assumes from the play of the muscles. 
How far the particular rules on this subject, given by LavatiT 
and others, have a sobd i'oundation in experience, I do not pre- 
tend to decide. I confess, indeed, I strongly suspect that it is 
only very gross estimates which can be formed on those mathe- 
matical proiiortions which can be measured by a pair of com- 
jiasses ; and that the traces of the more delicate peculiarities of 
mind are too complicated and too fugitive to be comprehended 
in the tonus of any verbal description. On the other hand, I 
will not affirm, that these traces may not be distinctly visible 
tu those who, by long jiractice, have acquired a sort of new 
sense, or rather a new jMirceptive faculty, analogous to what 
physicians acquire by long experience, for the more delicate 
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and evaiiesauit symptoms of disease. It seems to be owing 
to thin that so little satisfaction can be obtained from the 
writingR of the ancients, concerning tlio principles on which 
their art of physiognomy pr<XHK?(le(l, while we have comj)letc 
evidence of tlie great snccess with which they cultivate<l the 
study. 

There is yet another class of signs which may be considere<l 
as naturalj inasmuch as they have been found to i)resent them- 
selves to the common sense of mankind in a great variety of 
instances, as the most obvious and intelligible signs they could 
employ for particular purposes. Such, for example, is the 
imiversal practice of showing respect for another person, by 
stepping aside upon the road, in order to make way for him ; 
of rising up when he enters, or when he leaves an apartment ; 
of bending the head forward as a token of assent or approlwi- 
tion ; of shaking the head ns n sign of dissent or disapprolm- 
tion ; and many others of a similar kind. In g(^neral it may 
be remarked, that wherever a particular sign is in use among 
unconnected nations, however arbitrary and capricious it may 
at first appear, it must have some foundntion in nature, or 
reason, or fancy ; although perhaps we may be unable to give a 
sjitisfactory account of its origin. Thus the agreement, nmong 
so many different tril)cs, in various (juartei^s of the globe, to 
employ a branch of a tree as an emblem of |x»ace, has probably 
been suggested by the natural weapon of the savage — the rluh 
— the emblem exhibiting the materials, or the means of hosti- 
lity, and, at the same time, a disposition to forbearance and 
accommodation. The practice of kismu/ the hand to a iktsou 
at a distance, in token of courtesy and resj)ect, seems to have 
been very general. Juvenal alludes to it as a habit carried to 
an extravagant excess by the ( JnH»k parasites, who, in his time, 
infested the stn^ets of Rome : — 

«jui semper ot onini 
Xocto (Ho<iuc potest aliennin Knincn* vultiiiu, 
A ffidc jnciare funntis, Sic. &c.' 

In the book of Job the siune gesture is mentioned as an ex- 

» Juvenal, .Sat. iii. 100. 
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preeuoB of religious adoration, employed by idnhiters towards 
the starry firmanient. 

" If I beheld the 6un when it shined, or tbe moon walking 
in brightness, and my heart liath been secretly entictd, or my 
mouth hath kissed my Jtaitd: This also were an iniquity to be 
punished by the judge ; for I should have denied the God that 
is ftboye," 

The practice probably orij?inat«l iii an idea that such a ges- 
ture waa significant of a wish on the part of him who employed 
it, to convey, or fling by the hand, a salute to the perron to 
whom it was addressed. In a great variety of cases it has been 
conddered as a mark of rank, or of faaliion, to allow the nails 
of one or of more fingers to grow to such a Icngtlt as to chs- 
qiialify the hand in a great measure for its proper function. 
The common account given of this, in the case of the Chinese 
Mandarins is, that they may show that they are not employed 
in any manual operations ; and it is extremely likely, that some 
idea of the same kind has suggested the practice in other 
.nstances. The ornament wldch Laloubcre saw among the 
temale dancers of Siam,^ who wore long copper nails on their 
fingers, which made them appear like harpies, was, in all pro- 
bability, the relic and memorial of some antiquated custom, 
similar to that of tbe Chinese, which had once prevailed in 
that country. It is amusing, among the endless caprices of 
our European modes, to observe an occasional coincidence with 
those of nations placed in a very different state of society. The 
following lines from tlie Misaiiikrojie of Moliere are stifficient 
evidence, that tbe practice of which we have been speaking, 
was adopted in his days, at least in tlic case of otie finger, by 
the men of fasliion at Paris : — 

" Maia au moina, ditoa jaai, Maduno, ]>ar quel Borl, 
Votre Clitondrr, a Thcnr do rona plaire ai fori ; 
8qc que! fond da roerite et de vertu aulilimo, 
Appujei-TOHS, en lui, llionnelir ie Tolre eBlime, 
EtUcepar I'lmgk long qn'Sportt auprtit doigl, 
Qa'il t'eat acquia cheai vone Veatima ou Ton le Toil ? 

^ HUlorical BeUaim of the Kingdom of Slum, cha.", i. English Tiftngliiioii. 
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Vou8 etes-vouB rendue avec tout lo beau monde 
Au mc'rito ccIfttAiito de oa pemiquo blonde?" 

The stress which Lord Chesterfield hiys in his Advices to 
his Son on this very trifling article of exterior appearance is 
founded on the same idea ; the i)eculiar significancy of every 
thing connected with the hand, in indicating the ordinary 
habits and occupations of the individual.^ 

In general, wherever a distinction of rank tiikes place, the 
modes of the great may be expected, amidst all their caprices, 
to include some circumstance significant of the ease, and 
indolence, and luxury in which they live. In the extensive 
monarchies of modern Euroix*, wliich comprehend so great a 
diversity of pursuits and professions, there is a corresponding 
diversity of appearance and manners, insomuch, that most per- 
sons exj)res8 by their look and gait the particular habits of life 
to which they have been accustomed. This professional look, 
whatever it is, whether it indicates the labour of the mind, or 
of the body, is always understood to derogate from the apjKjar- 
ance and air of a man of fashion ; an appearance which, if 
accurately examined, will perhaps be found to consist less in 
any thing positive or specific, than in a complete negation of 
everytliing which can be suppo8e<l, by the most remote asso- 
ciation, to approximate the possessor to the laborious and use- 
ful classes of the community. The extravagant estimation in 
which the Chinese are said to hold diminutive feet in the 
female sex, has plainly arisen from an idea similar to that 
which has suggested the long nails of the Mandarins; that 
this deformity forms the most unequivocal mark of the indolent 
habits in which they have been brought up from infancy ; and 
the vigilant care which has been taken in denying them the 



* An anecdote told by Madame de 
Stab'l has, I think, Hufficient connsxion 
with the present subject to dcsen'c in- 
eertion in a note. 

" Je mo rapolle qu'nn mcmbre de 
MnBtitut, conHeilltT d't'tat, me dit se- 
rieusement que les ongles de l^onaparlc 
^toient parfaitement bien faitn. Un 



antre sVcria : ' I/»8 mains du Premier 
Consul sent chamiantes/ — ' Ah ! ' re- 
pondit un jeuno seigneur do Tancienne 
noblesse, qui alors n'etoit pas encore 
chanibellan, ' do grace no parlous 
pas politique.' " — QCuvres Inddiica de 
Madavif, la Baronne de Sta¥l, pvbii^ea 
par ionfih. Tome i. p. 40. 
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tree and unconstrained exercise of their limbs. Nor is the 
taste of the Chinese, in this resiiect, (though certainly earned 
to an extreme,) altogether singular. It has probably prevailed 
to a certain extent among all civilized nations. Ovid, in conn- 
selling his pupil in the art of love, as to the flattery most 
likely to gain the ear of his mistressj hega him not to forget t^j 
praise her amtUl foot and taper fingers; two points of female 
beauty which he manifestly combines together from their 
l>ecnliar significance, as marks of a life spent in sedentary nnd 
effeminate indulgence: — 

" Noc fsciani, nee Ic pigeal latu!iii« I'niiill™ : 
Nflc (crates iiig{toa, exi^iimqiio pKlom."' 

The French taste, in this particular, may be inferred from 
an oriental tale told by MontescLuieu, in one of his letters to his 
friend the Ahbe de G^nasco, of an old hermit, who, after having 
withstood, during a long life, all the temptations of the devil, 
was at last betrayed to his ruin by that subtle and malignant 
spirit, who ajjpeared to him in the shape of a little slipper.* 

The remarks now made may serve to suggest some general 
principles for esplauiing the agreement of different ages and 
nations in tlie employment of various signs which seem at first 
\a be quite arbitrary ; others, it is probable, might be traced 
lip to certain natural signs of which they are abbreviations, in 
« manner analogous to that lu which arbitrary written charac- 
ters have been so ingeniously traced up by Dr. Warburton to 
pictures or hieroglypbies. I reraemhor to have heard Mr. 

'|Braidwood remark, that hta dumb pnpils, from whatever part 
of the country they came, agreed, in most instances, in cxpress- 

\ing assent by holding up the thumb, and dissent by holding up 
the little finger. Admitting this to be a fact, (which I would 

I not be understood to state upon my own personal knowledge,) 
it can be explained only bj supposing that these gestures are 

I abbreviations of those signs by which assent and dissent are 

' generally expressed in the language of nature ; and, in truth, 



' [.[,■» Amtiaili. i. U22,] 
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the process by which they were introduced may be easily con- 
ceived. For, the natural sign of assent is to throw the body 
open, by moving the hand from the breast with the palm to- 
wards the body, and the thumb uppermost The natural sign 
of dissent is the same movement, with the back of the hand 
towards the body, and the little finger uppermost The former 
conveys the idea of cordiality, of good humour, and of inviting 
frankness ; the latter of dislike and aversion. If two dumb 
persons were left to converse together, it is reasonable to sup* 
pose that they would gradually abridge their natural signs for 
the sake of despatch, and would content themselves with hint- 
ing at those movements, which could be easily anticipated from 
the commencement ; and in this manner might arise those 
apparently arbitrary marks of assent and dissent, which have 
just been mentioned. 

When different savage tribes have occasion to carry on any 
intercourse, whether friendly or hostile, with one another, the 
imperfections of natural signs will force them to call to their 
aid the use of such conventional signs as may be necessary to 
make themselves mutually understood ; which conventional 
signs, when once introduced, will become permanent acquisi* 
tions to both parties. In this way it is easy to conceive how 
signs, the most capricious and arbitrary, may spread over such 
a continent as America, where the hunting grounds of some of 
the tribes are compared in point of extent to the kingdom 
of France. And, in fact, it would appear, from some late 
accounts, that, in the new world, there exists a sort of mute 
Lingiui Franca by which the diflferent tribes hold communica- 
tion with each other. 

In a very interesting, and (as may be presumed from the 
authority under which it is published*) a very authentic histori- 
cal account of the Indian nations, we are given to understand 
that there actually exists a system of visible signs, intelligible 
wherever Indians are to be found, over the whole American 
continent "The Indians," it is said, "have a language of 

> That of the American Philosophical firHt volume of their Tr(m$ac!wfu, p. 
Society, held at Philadelphia. See the 116. Phil. 1819. 

VOL. IV. B 
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signs, by which they commuiiicute on oceasIoiiB when speaking 
IB not prudeul or proper, as, for instance, when they are about 
to meet an enemy, and by speaking they would run the risk of 
being discovered. By this means they also make themselrea 
understood to those nations of Indians whose language they 
are not acquainted withj^br all the Indian nations understand 
each other in tins imy. It is also, in many cases, a saving of 
words, which the Indians are much intent on, believing that 
too much talking disgraces a man. When, therefore, they will 
relate something extraordinary in a few words, they make use 
of corresponding signs, which is very ent*;rtaining to those who 
listen and attend to them, and who are acquainted both with 
the language and the signs, being very much as if somebody 
were to explain a picture set before them." 

In a still more recent American publication,' we are pre- 
sented with a specimen of the visible and conventional signs 
used by the Indians. From the hst, which occupies a good 
number of pages, it may suffice to select a few examples. 

1. "Siui. — The forefinger and thumb are brought together 
at tip, so as to form a circle, and held up towards the sun's 
track. To indicate any particular time of the day, the hand 
with the sign of the sun is stretched out towards the east 
horizon, and then gradually elevated, to show the ascent of that 
luminary, until the hand arrives in the proper direction to 
indicate the part of the heavens in which the sun will be at the 
given time." 

2. " Kight or Sleeping, — The head, with the eyes closed, is 
laterally inclined for a moment upon the hand. As many 
times as this is repeated, so many nights are indicated ;^ very 



1 Ateoumt <^ an Esepediticn from 
P^lmrgh to lit Body lioxmtaiiu. 
pafirmtd in tin yean 1819 and tSSO, 
by order of the Secretary of War: 
compiled from tlis Dotes of Major Long, 
Mr. T. Bay, &c., liy Edwin Jamr-fl. 
Pnbliihod 1323. 

'From tbeoccaanl orJuDeaMitcbuIl, 
> boj bom btind uid deaf, (printed in 



the Mveutli Tolmntt of the Traiuiictiifia 
of the Royal Soeuiy of Mdinburgh,) it 
appears that the lanie Bign u eiaployed 
by MisB Milrhnll for the eame purpose, 
in bcr comtDunicalions with her unfor- 
lunnte brother, and iLat be iutcrprets 
its meaning readily. [Sec aller.] 

Thin TOCabuUry of the route Liiujua 
Frtsnfo, by irhieh the utvages of differ- 
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frequently the sign of the sun is traced over the heavens, from 
east to west, to indicate the lapse of a day, and precedes the 
motion." 

3. " Combat — The clenched hands are held about as high 
as the neck, and five or six inches asunder, then waved two or 
three times laterally, to shew the advances and retreats of the 
combatants ; after which the fingers of each hand are suffered 
to spring from the thumb towards each other, as in the act of 
sprinkling water, to represent the flight of missiles." 

These facts seem to me to be not only curious, but to form a 
new and not unimportant accession to the Philosophy of the 
Mind They illustrate, in a very striking manner, the instinc- | 
tive propensity in our species to communicate their ideas to - 
each other ; and the variety of expedients (some of them by no 
means obvious) to accomplish this end, which necessity sug- 
gests to man even in his rudest state. The existence of an 
artificial language, consisting of visible signs, intelligible among 
all the Indian nations spread over the American Continent, is 
a fact which I do not recollect to have met with in any prior 
account of these interesting communities ; and, if duly reflected 
on, may serve to diminish our wonder at the invention of oral 
speech, — an art to which many philosophers of high name have 
affirmed that the human faculties would have been altogether 
incompetent, without an express revelation for the purpose. 
Surely the ingenuity displayed in these visible signs is at least 
equal to what is requisite for giving audible names to sur- 
rounding objects, and for some of the succeediug steps in the 



ent tribes hold intercoarae with each 
other, may serve to illustrate a remark 
of Court de Gcbelin in his Monde Pri- 
mitt/. 

" Rien ne seroit plus aise que de com- 
poser une gramraaire du geste, et un 
dicdonnaire du geste. C'est ce qu'a- 
Yoient assez bien apper9U les rcligieux 
de Tordre de Citeaux qui, vers la fin du 
seizi^me si^cle, convinrent d'un certain 
nombre de signes pour Icur tenir lieu de 
la parole : ils Tattachdrent le plus quails 



purent k les reudre imitatifs. Un doigt 
centre I'oreille, signifioit chcz eux otiir; 
ote de desBus Toeil, voir; pour I'oppos^ 
c'etoit Taction de fermer ces deux or- 
ganes. Recewnr^ c*etoit fermer la 
main ; donner, c'etoit Tourrir. Se baig- 
ner, c^ctoit passer sur la poitrine la 
main creuse, comme si elle contenoit de 
I'eau. La gorge serree par la main d£- 
signoit la cessation de vie." — Monde 
Primitiff tome iii. pp. 106, 107. 
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fonimtioti of speech. The truth of this position will, 1 hoiw, 
be still more clearly evinced by some of the followmg spe- 
culationa 



SECTION II. — or AHTIPIOUL LAJiaUAQE. 

, It WBB before remarked, that, as ideas multiply, the imper- 
■ fections of natural language are felt, and men find it necessary 
to invent artificial signs, of which the meaning is fixed by mu- 
tual agreement. Dumb people, who associate much together, 
floon invent a language of their own, consistiug of visible signs ; 
and the same thing happens iu those convents and boarding- 
schools, where a severe discipline prevents a free communica- 
tion by means of ordinary speech. 

Artificial signs may be divided into the visible and the 
~- audible. To the former clasfi belong those signals by fire, which 
were so much in use among the ancients. The Greeks are even 
said to have invented a metliod of espreBsing, by tlie number 
and arrangement of torches, every letter of the alphabet, bo that 
a guard on one eminence could converse with another at a dis- 
tance, by spelling his words. A full and curious description of 
this method may be found in Polybiua. 

Another instance of a visible language occurs in that system 
of signals which is said to have been introduced into the British 
navy by Jaoies II. ; and in the still more recent invention of 
the telegraph, — a contrivance which has been found to admit of 
»tfar more extensive and important application than could have 
been anticipated a priori ; and which is probably still sust- 
ceptible of farther improvements, tending to enlarge and acce- 
lerate the mutual intercourse of mankind. 

If men had been destitute of the organs of speech, or of the 
sense of hearing, there can be no doubt that they might have 
contrived, by means of an alphabet of visible signs, to express 
all their ideas and feelinga ; as we see done by school-boys, 
who, for their amusement, denote the different letters by certain 
conformatitms and mo^emeDf s of the fingers. Such a language, 
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however, is attended with great inconveniences. It is useless 
in the dark, or when the person we are conversing with is re- 
moved to a considerable distance : nor does it enable us to call 
his attention, if his eye should happen to be otherwise engaged. 
To this may be added, that it is not susceptible of that rapidity 
which is necessary for the purposes of life. In all these respects, 
audible signs possess important advantages, more particularly 
in the last, in consequence of the wonderful adaptation of our 
powers of articulation to the perceptive powers of the human 
ear, — an organ, we may remark in passing, which is always 
open to the reception of sounds. It has been found that two 
thousand letters, when combined into words, may be pronounced 
in a minute of time, so that the sound of each letter may be 
distinctly heard.^ The infinite variety of modifications of which 
the voice is capable, enable us to add, in some measure, the 
expressiveness of natural signs to the conventional meaning of 
arbitrary words ; while its musical modulations render language 
a vehicle of pleasure as well as information. 

Among all nations, accordingly, audible signs form the estab- 
lished medium of intellectual communication, and the materials 
(as indeed the etjrmology of the words denotes) of what is com- 
monly called Language or Speech ; — a wonderful art, infinitely 
diversified in the principles on which it has proceeded in differ- 
ent instances, and admitting of all possible degrees of perfec- 
tion, from the uncouth jargon of a savage tribe, to the graces 
of which the most cultivated languages are susceptible, in the 
hands of the orator or the poet 

To this subject the attention of speculative men, both 
ancient and modem, has been directed in a singular degree, 
and many ingenious conclusions have been the result of their 
labours. The subject is indeed of vast extent, and with pe- 
culiar propriety may be said, in the words of Mr. Burke, " to 
branch out to infinity." To attempt to enumerate the various 
aspects under which it has been viewed by different authors, 
would be tedious and useless ; but a few of them seem neoes- 
sarily to fall under our plan, on account of their close connexion 

* Dr. Gregory's Corutpectui Medieina T^eoretica, • 
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witli the Philosophy of the HumaD Mind. Amoug these the 
fii'st place seems due to the inciuiry concernmg the Origin and 
History of I 



OF THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 



As the acquifiilion of language, in the case of every individual, 
1 commences long before that period to wliich memory extends, 
it comes to be not only combined, but almost identified with all 
our intellectual ojierations ; and, ou a superficial view of the 
Bubject, appears inseparable from the principles of our consti- 
tution. Hence it hap[M;n8, that, when we first begin to philo- 
sophize on itj and to consider wimt a vast and complicated 
fabric language la, it is difflcnit for ue to persuade oiuselves, 
that the unassisted facidties of the human mind were equal to 
the invention. It is justly remarked by Dr. Ferguson, that 
when language has attained to that perfection at which it 
arrives in the progress of society, " the speculative mind, in 
comparing tbe first and last stejis of the progress, feels the 
same sort of amazement with a traveller, who, after rising 
inscueibly on the slope of a liill, comes to look from a precipice 
of an almost unfathomable depth, to the summit of which he 
scarcely believes himself to liave ascended without supernatural 
aid." It is interesting, therefore, to transport ourselves in 
imagination to the early periods of society, and to consider by 
what steps our rude forefathers must have proceeded in their 
attempts towards the formation of a language, and how the 
different parts of speech gradually arose. Upon this problem, 
accordingly, some of the most eminent of our modern philo- 
sophers have employed their ingenuity, and have suggested a 
variety of important ohserviitions, A few slight and uncon- 
nected reflections are all that I can projwse to offer here. 

Before proceeding farther, it is necessary to remark, that the 
object of the problem now mentioned, is not to ascertain an 
historical fact, but to trace the natural procedure of the mind, 
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in the use of artificial signa In this speculation, therefore, it 
is not to be understood that we mean to prejudge the question, 
whether language be, or be not, the result of immediate revela- 
tion ; but only to trace the steps which men, left entirely to 
themselves, would be likely to follow, in their first attempts to 
communicate their ideas to each other : For that the human 
faculties art competent to the formation of a language I hold 
to be certain ; and, indeed, one great use of this very specula* 
tion is to explain in what manner this might have been accom- 
plished, and by what easy transitions the various parts of 
speech might have arisen successively out of each other. 

One of the most philosophical attempts yet made to delineate 
this progress is to be found in a dissertation of Mr. Smith's 
published at the end of his Theory of Moral Senttments. 
When I say philosophical, I would be understood to speak of 
its general scope and design, for in its details it is certainly 
liable to some obvious and formidable objections. This disser- 
tation does not seem ever to have attracted much of the public 
notice ; though it was written by the author in early life, and 
was one of his favourite performances. It contains, unques- 
tionably, several most important and luminous observations; 
and appears to me, on the whole, amply to deserve the 
partiality with which Mr. Smith always regarded it^ It was 
first published, I have been told, in some London collection of 
fugitive pieces by diflferent authors, and if it had never ap- 
peared elsewhere, it would long ago have sunk into oblivion. 
It was with a view of procuring for it a more general circula- 
tion that it was appended to the Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
From the unpretending simplicity with which it is written, it 
is so little calculated to draw the attention of common readers, 
that I recollect few instances of its being quoted by later 
writers ; but it has had a visible effect on the speculations of 
many of them, particularly of those foreigners who have treated 

' The strongest proof of this par- edition of the Theory of Moral SenH' 

tiality is, that it was republished by tnenU, without the alteration, as far as 

Mr. Smith a little before his death, at 1 have obsenred, of ^ single word from 

the end of a corrected and enlarged the first impression. 
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of the origin of the Romanic tongues spoken in modem Europe. 
Some, indeed, of tlie remarks contaiued in it, which, a» far as I 
know, were Mr, Smith's original property, -are now become so 
common, that I have heard them criticised as not altogether 
worthy, from their triteness, of the author of the WcaUh of 
Nations Eeferang to Mr. Smith's Discourse for the patticn- 
lai-s of his theory, I shall avail myself of this opportunity of 
offering a few slight oriticisms on one or two passages, which 
seem to me less satisfactory than the rest of it 

Id order to make the iii'st of these criticisms intelligible, it 
is necessary to premise, that, according to Mr. Smith, the first 
step that men would take towards the formation of a language, 
would be the assignation of particular names to denote par- 
I ticiilar objects — or, in other words, the institution of noun.i 
I substantive ; which nouns, it is plain, (according to this theory,) 
would be all proper names. Afterwards, as the experience of 
men enlargeil, these names would be gradually applied to 
other objects rcsembliug tlie first ; in the same manner as we 
sometimes call a great generjil a Cnrsnr, or a great philoBopher 
a Newton ; and thus, those words which were originally proper 
namea, would gradually and insensibly become appellatives. 
It is by a slow process of this kind, (as Mr. Smith remarks,) 
and not by any deliberate or scientific exertion of abstraction, 
that objects come at last to be classified and referred to their 
proper genera and spectea,' 

" When the greater part of objects," says Mr. Smith, " had 
thus been arranged under their proper classes and assortments, 
distinguished by such general names, it was impossible that 
the greater part of that almost infinite number of individuals, 
comprehended under each ]*articular assortment or species, 
could have any peciiliiir or proper names of their own, distinct 
from the general name of the species." — " When there was oc- 



' ITiis tLeorj of Mr. SmilU, us well 
ns Bomc of my omi obscrrBlioni un tho 
Mme Bobjeot, have Ifven ant mod verier) 
on with mucl] iculeaeas liy Dr. Mngec<, 
now Arrbbiahop of Dublin, In n nol« 
til the end of the fPCOD'l relume of tLie 



work, I liBTe allempled lo reply lo 
tho oljJBctionB of the learned Bud 
right reverend authnr. Seo Note K, 
where tho reader will aleo find Dr. 
Magee'i etrictures iiuoled in hiE own 
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casion, therefore, to mention any particular object, it often 
became necessary to distinguish it from other objects compre- 
hended under the ' same general name ; either, first, by its 
peculiar qualities; or, secondly, by the peculiar relation it 
stood in to some other things. Hence the necessary origin of 
two other sorts of words, of which the one should express 
quality, and the other relation." — " In other words, hence the 
origin of adjectives and prepositions. The green tree might 
distinguish one tree from another that had been blasted. The 
green tree of the meadow distinguishes the tree, not only by its 
quality, but by the relation it bears to another object" 

So far Mr. Smith's doctrine appears to be equally simple, 
ingenious, and just. His account, in particular, of tlie gradual 
and insensible transformation oi proper names into appellatives^ 
(however obvious it may seem,) is widely different from that 
commonly given in books of logic and metaphysics — in which 
tlie formation of genera and species is represented as an intel- 
lectual process of the most mysterious and unintelligible 
nature.^ Nor has Mr. Smith been less successful in accounting 



' Rouiiseau, who is very seldom mis- 
led by the authority of the schools, has, 
however, in this instance, adopted with 
much confidence the common language 
of logicians. — See his Essay, Sur le9 
Causea de V IfUgaiiU parmi let Hommei^ 
et Sur VOrigine d€9 Sodit^. Partie 
premiere. 

It is somewhat curious that Leibnitz 
seems to assume the contrary of Mr. 
Smith's doctrine as an axiom. In the 
first sentence of the following paragraph, 
he lays it down as a self-evident princi- 
ple, that all proper names were at first 
appellatives ; a proposition which must 
now appear nearly as absurd as to main- 
tain, \\x9Xda9ies of objects existed before 
individual objects had been brought into 
being. " Illud pro axiomate habeo, om- 
nia nomina qua vocamus propria^ alt- 
quando appeUaiivafuisie; alioqui," he 
adds, " ratione nulla constarent. Itaque 



quotics Yocabulum fluminis, montis, 
sylv», gentis, pagi, oppidi, vilUe, non in- 
telligimus, intelligere debemus, ab anti- 
qua nos lingua discessise." — MiscelL 
Berolin. torn. i. p. 1. (1710.) [Opengf 
Dutensii, tom. iv. pars ii. p. 186.] 

When Leibnitz, however, comes to 
explain his idea more ftiUy in the sequel 
of the paragraph, we find that he here 
uses the word appellative as synonj'mons 
with descriptive^ and not in its usual 
sense, as synonymous with generic ; and 
that his proposition amounts only to the 
trite and indisputable observation, that 
in simple and primitive languages, all 
proper names (such as the names of per- 
sons, mountains, places of residence, 
&c.) are descriptive or significant of cer- 
tain prominent and characteristical fea- 
tures, distinguishing them from other 
objects of the same class ; a fact of which 
a large proportion of the surnames still 
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for the invention of adjeclives and preposKions ; and in ex- 
plaining the connexion in wLich it stirnds with the previous 
step of classifying objects, and of distinguisbing them by 
general names. In some of the remarks, however, which he 
■ has offered on the inetaphys!t:al dtfficvllies attending the inven- 
tion of these two classes of words, I cannot agree with him ; 
and as the same error (if it is one) runs through some other 
parts of liis theory, I shall make no apology for attempting 
shortly to point out in what it apjiears to me to consist. The 
doctrine to which I object, I shall state in Mr. Smith's own 
words : — " It is worth while to observe, that those prepositions 
which, in modern hinguages, hold tlio place of the ancient 
cases, are of all others the most general, and abstract, and 
metaphysical ; and, of consequence, would probably be the last 
invented. Ask any man of common acuteness, what relation is 
expressed by the preiwsitioa above ? He will readily answer, 
that of mpd-iority. By the preposition heloio ? He will as 
quickly reply, that of in/erioriti/. But ask him what relation 
is espressal by the prepoBition of? And if he has not before- 
hand employed his thoughts a good deal upon these euhjects, 
you may safely allow him a week to consider of his answer,"' 

In reply to this oltservation, it may suffice to remark, that 
the difficulty of explaining the theory of any of our intellectual 
operations, affords no proof of any difficulty in applying that 
operation to its proper practical purpose ; nor is the difficulty 
of tracing the metaphysical history of any of our notions, a 
proof that in its first origin it implied any extraordinary effort 
of intellectual capacity. How many metaphysical difficulties 
might he raised about the mathematical notions of a line and 
of a surface ? What efforts of abstraction (it might be said) 



in une nil ovi^r Europe, ob well oa the 
nam^B of mounUins, villngca, aatl rivers, 
wheo traced to tlieir primitive ruulu, 
aSord DUmcrous nad well-known exom- 
{ililications. 

Seo what I haye farther remarked on 
this sulgect, in Nole M, at the end ot 
ihe socoud pwt of aiy DuuerUtlion pre- 



Jixed to lite SappUweat lo the Ena/- 
dopadia BrilanTiica. [Supra, }Park>,] 
y»L i,] 

' For same additional obwrvationa mi 
die proUtnn concerning the Origin of 
Language, aee the DUierlalion quoted 
in the laat note, Part Second, [Supra, 
vol, i. pp. 360-303.] 
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are implied iii the ideas of length without breadth, and of 
length and breadth without thickness ; and yet we know, in 
point of fact, that these eflforts are easily and successfully made 
by every peasant, when he speaks of the length, breadth, or 
height of his cottage, and when he mentions the number of 
acres or roods in his field. In like manner, although it may 
be difficult to give a satisfactory account of the origin and 
import of such words as q/*or 6y, it ought not to be concluded 
that the invention of them implied any metaphysical know- 
ledge in the individual who first employed them. Their im- 
port, we see, is fully understood by children of three or four 
years of age. 

This criticism on Mr. Smith coincides with the following re- 
mark of Dr. Ferguson : " Parts of speech, which in speculation 
cost the grammarian so much study, are, in practice, familiar 
to the vulgar, — the rudest tribes, even the idiot and insane, are 
possessed of them. They are soonest learned in childhood, inso- 
much that we must suppose human nature, in its lowest state, 
competent to the use of them ; and without the intervention of 
uncommon genius, mankind in a succession of ages, qualified 
to accomplish in detail this amazing fabric of language, which, 
when raised to its height, appears so much above what could 
be ascribed to any simultaneous efibrt of the most sublime and 
comprehensive abilities."^ 



I 



' Principles of Moral and Political 
Science^ vol. i. p. 43. Edinburgh, 1792. 

I cannot help pointing out another 
part of Mr. Smith's theory, to which the 
foregoing criticism may be applied with 
still greater force. It relates to the 
metaphysical difficulties which, in his 
opinion, must have attended the inven- 
tion of the personal pronouns, — parti- 
cularly of the pronoun /. " The word 
I," he observes, " is a word of a very 
particular species. Whatever speaks 
may denote itself by this personal pro- 
noun. The word /, therefore, is a 
general word, capable of being predi- 
cated, as the logicians say, of an infinite 



variety of objects. It differs, however, 
from all other general words in this 
respect, that the objects of which it may 
be predicated, do not form any particular 
class of objects distinguished from all 
others. The word /, does not, like the 
word man, denote a particular class of 
objects, separated from all others by 
peculiar qualities of their own. It is far 
from being the name of a species, but, 
on the contrary, whenever it is made 
use of, it always denotes a precise indi- 
vidual, the particular person who then 
speaks. It may be said to be at once, 
both what the logicians call a singular, 
and what they call a common term ; 
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The ciremnstancc wbicli induced Mr. Smith to lay so great 
stress on the difflciilties attending the invention of adjectives 
and prepositions, was a desire of accounting for certain pecu- 
liarities in tlie genius of the ancient languages; particularly 
the variatious in the terminations of the suhstantives, accord- 
ing to differences of gender and other circumstances, and the 
employment of cases, to express those varieties of relation, 
which in the modern tongues aro denoted hy prepositions. 
But although this part of his theory docs not seem to me to be 
satisfactory, the/act to which it refers is a most important one, 
and strongly discriminates the Greek and Latin lanfjiiages 
from those spoken in modern Europe. I shall afterwards take 
notice of the effects it has produced on the style of ancient and 
of modern composition. 

At present I shall only remark farther under this head, that 

the transition from substantives to adjectives, was probably not 

■ (as Mr. Smith supposes) a etep taken all at once. It is by a 

process much more gradual and imperceptible, that all im- 



anil to join in its significalion tlio item- 
inglj oppoaiU qniliLicB df the most 
predie individualit;, and l)ie moxt 
eilDDsive generalization. This word, 
tfaerefere, eipresaiog bo very aljatrauit 
and molaphyelcal an idea, woiild not 
easily or readily occur to the lint fom- 
en of language. What are called the 
personal pronouiiB, it may he observed, 
are among the last words of which 
children learn to moke iiis. A child 
BpeakiDgufitHlfaaja, SiUt/Kolkt, BUly 
litt, ioslend of / uxM, I lit." — Mornt 
Sentiment), vol. ii. pp. 443, 444. 

Notwithstanding this lery relined nnd 
iogenious reoaouing, I must own it 
appears to me an unquealiooablo fact, 
that the import of the word /, (to which 
may be added the still more metuphy- 
Bical and complicated import of the ward 
mine,) is one of the firet which is fiilly 
comprahanded by every in^l; and that 
when a child aaya, " BiUi/ miOa," 



irlea to tho word SiUs, which he afler- 
wanlii does to the pronoun /. What 
other idea con ho pnesibly annex to it, 
uoleas he maVos use of the third person, 
lu Cffisor docs in bia CtmtmenUiriet, to 
avoid tho imputation of cgoliam? No- 
thing, snrcly, can be more natural, than 
that lio ahonid apply to himaelf the 
same name by whiuh he is always dis- 
tiaguislied when spokea to by others. 
I knew a child (and a child of very 
quick parts) who, in his first attempts 
at speccli, invariably made use of the 
pronoun j/oii, instead of / In conae- 
qucnco of being always addressed by tha 
former sound, he probablj conaidered it 
OS his name ; and aa the child mentioned 
by Mr. Smith substituted the word Biily 
instead of /, so he, frooa tho very sams 
cause, mistook the one personal pro- 
noun for the other. Indeed, the mis- 
take appears to me so natural, that 1 nm 
somewhat surprised to hear the ca^e is 
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provements in language are made. In order to qualify an 
object, the name of some other object would be added, in which 
that quality was remarkable. This mode of speaking is still 
common in many cases, particularly in that of colour ; as when 
we speak of an orange colour, a day colour, a lead colour, and 
in numberless other cases of the same description, — indeed, in 
every case in which a colour occurs to us, which has no appro- 
priate or specific name. 

Agreeably to this idea. Dr. Wallis long ago observed, " Ad- 
jectivum respectivum nihil aliud est quara ipsa vox substentiva 
adjective posita."^ Of this he gives the following examples in 
our language : a sea Jiah, a river Jiah, a tvine vessel^ a sea 
voyage, a gold ring, and various othera 

The same view of the subject has been followed out much 
farther by Mr. Home Tooke, according to whom, " Adjectives, 
though convenient abbreviations, are not necessary to lan- 
guage."* They are not, therefore, ranked by this ingenious 
grammarian, but not very profound philosopher, among the 
parts of speech. 

The want of an adjective distinction, however, to substan- 
tives when thus employed, is considered by Mr. Tooke as a 
defect in a language ; which defect, he supposes, (I think with 
much probability,) " was originally the case in the rude state 
of all languages." In illustration of this, he quotes a very 
curious paper by Dr. Jonathan Edwards, containing observa- 
tions on the language of the Muhhekaneew Indians, (or, as 
they are commonly called by the Anglo-Americans the Mohe- 
gans.) " The Mohegans," says Dr. Edwards, " have no adjec- 
tives in all their language. Although it may at first seem not 
only singular and curious, but impossible that a language 
should exist without adjectives, yet it is an indubitable fact."* 

^ Orammatica Lingtue AngUcana^ feet knowledge of the langaage in qnes- 

cap. ▼. De AcljectiviB. tion, give to his testimony on this 

■ Vol. ii. p. 458. subject a weight very different from 

' The high reputation which Dr. that belonging to most of the authori- 

Edwards justly enjoys as an acute ties commonly quoted with respect to 

Metaphysician, and the opportunities the languages of savage tribes, 
which fell to his lot of acquiring a per- " When 1 was but six years of age/' 
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Tlie observations, too, which Mr. Smith has maJc on the 
ori^n of verbs appear to me liable to strong objections. 
" Verbs," he says, " mnst necessarily have been coeval with 
the very first attempts towards the formation of language ; " 

lajs this writer, " my father removed 
with bis family to Stockbriilge, wliicrh 
at that time nas inhabited by Indians 
almost solely, llic Indinnt being llie 
nearest niughbours, I conitaiitly aaso- 
cisted with theui : Iheir bojB wore my 
daily lehooliDiuiters And iilsy-folluvs. 
Out of my fethsr'a hoiuMJ I seldom heard 
any Isoguage spuIieD beside (bo ludinn. 
Bj these means I Bcquired the know- 
ledge of that language, and a great 
faci^ty in speaking it ; it bocame mora 
familiar tu me Ibnn my mother tongup. 
I kncv the nameH of some tilings iu 
Indian which I did not know in Eng- 
liiih ; even all my thoughig ran in 
Indian ; and though (ho pronuneiatiun 
of Ibe language is orlromoly difficult to 
all but tLemselves, they aoknowleilged 
that 1 bad acquired it perfectly, which, 
as tbey said, never bad been acquired 
before by any Anglo-American. 

" The language which is now the 
nl^fect of observation is that of the 
MahidcaneeiB or 6tockbridge Indisus, 
They, as well ns the triho of }f ew l^n- 
don, are, by the Anglo-Americans, 
called Mohegan*. This language is 
spoken by all the Indians throughout 
Now England. Erery trilic, aa that of 
Stockbridgo, of Furmington, of New 
London, &c,, haa a different dialect, but 
the language is radically the aani«. 
Mr. Elliofa tmnslation nf the Bible is 
in a pardcolnr dialect of this langnagc. 
This language appears to be much 
more extensive than any other languagie 
in North America. Tbe langnagea of 
the Detawarea in Pennsylvania ; of 
the Penobscots, liordoiing on Novo 
Bcotia; of the Indians of St. Francis 
in Canada i of [he Shawanese on tho 
Ohio; and of tbe Chippewaua at the 



westward of Lake Huron ; are all radi- 
cally tho same with the Mohegan. Tho 
same is said conreming the Inngnnges 
of the Ollowans, Nanticooks, Munsees, 
Menumonees, MeaelauugaB, Sauties, 
OttaganniieK, Eillistinoes, Nipcgona, 
Algonkins, Winnebagoes, &c. That 
tho langungca of tbe several tribes in 
New England, of the Deluwares, and of 
Mr. Elliot's SihU, are radically the - 
same with (he Mohegan, I auert from 
my own knowledge." 

(Obiermitioat on Ike Langnage o/ 
iht AfiiWeiaweic Indians, comraimi- 
caled to the Connecticut Society of 
Arts and Sciencos, published at the re- 
quest of the Society, and printed by 
Josinh Meigs, 1788.) 

I am sorry to odd, that of this paper 
of Dr. Eilwards, which caanot fail to be 
peculiarly intoreatliig, 1 know nothing 
hut from Mr. Tooke's quotation, toI. ii. 
p. 461. 

The account given by Dr. Edwards 
of the langnage of (he Mobegan Indians 
is strongly confirmed by what we are 
told hy Lord Mouhoddo, on the autho- 
rity of Gabriel Sagard, with respect la 
the Hurons, that Ihere is no aucb thing 
in the language as a qnniity expressed 
without the particular substance in 
which it ia inherent. For there ie not 
in the whole language onn adjective, 
tbnt is, a word denoting a quality in- 
herent in aome undelcrmined subject; 
far less have tbey abstract nouns, na 
they are called, derived from adjectives, 
snch as goodie ess, badness, and (he 
iike. 

" Thia Gabriel Sagard," aays I-ord 
Monboddo, " was a religious of tbe 
order of St. Francis, who was on a mis- 
sion U the country of the Uurons in lbs 
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and " probably," he adds, " existed first in an impersonal 
form."^ But if all verbs were impersonal, how could a substan- 
tive noun be introduced into a sentence ? or, indeed, what 
could have been the use of substantives ? And yet, in the very 
first sentence of this dissertation, it is taken for granted that 
the invention of nouns substantive must have been the first 
step taken towards the formation of a language.^ 

It should seem that the following may be laid down as a 
general rule with respect to the subject. Men were led to 
invent artificial signs from the defects of natural ones ; and 
therefore it is probable that the first artificial signs would be 
employed to convey tho^e ideas which it is most difficult to 
express by the language of nature. To judge by this rule, we 
must conclude that substantives were prior to verbs ; for an idea 
of individual objects would be conveyed with much greater 
difficulty than that of action or sufiering in any particular mode. 
In confirmation of this, we may remark, that what we call 
action in delivery is still chiefly connected with verbs ; a proof 
that the notions they convey are more easily expressible by 
natural signs than the import of any of the other parts of 



year 1626, and published his Travels at 
Paris in the year 1631, under the title 
of Le Grand Voyage du Pays det 
ffuront ; to which he has added a dic- 
tionary of the Huron language." The 
book, Monboddo infomia us, is so ex- 
tremely rare, that ho could only hear of 
one copy of it in the Royal IJbrary JEit 
Paris, for the use of which he expresses 
his obligation to the librarian, M. Cap- 
peronnier. — Origin and Progress of 
Language^ vol. i. pp. 471, 534. 

' Theory qf Moral Sentiments^ 6th 
edit. vol. ii. pp. 434, 435. 

• A late very learned author has cen- 
sured, with some severity, the whole of 
this Dissertation, and, in particular, has 
pronounced " Mr. Smith's opinion con- 
cerning the origin of substantive nouns 
as antecedent to that of a(^'ectives or 



names of qualities, to be altogether un- 
supported by facts in the history of 
language." The same author asserts, 
with some confidence, that " the first 
words were monosyllabic verbs" — " this, 
ho says, " is discovered by analysis." — 
{History of European Languages, &c., 
by the late Alexander Murray, D.D. 
vol. ii. p. 489.) The ingenious critic, in 
my opinion, would have been nearer the 
truth had he blamed Mr. Smith for not 
keeping his original and fundamental 
proposition more steadily in view in the 
sequel of his theory. 

As for Dr. Murray's assertion, that 
" the first words were monosyllabio 
verbs," how is it to be recouciled with 
the fact, that, in most savage lan- 
guages, the words are of so immoderate 
a length as to appear to our ears quite 
ludicrous ? 
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Bpeech. Language, then, I apprehend, in its rudest statu, 
would consiGt partly of natural and partly of artificial signs ; 
substantives being denoted by tlie latter, and verbe by the 
former. 

Mr. Smith says, " a savage who saw a wolf or a 6car 
approaching, would announce the event by using the word 
rcMiV without a substantive."^ To me it appears much more 
^probable that he would exclaim Lupus or Ursus, without a 
verb. Such an exclamation, accompanied with natiu'nl signs, 
would convey a complete idea of the event ; aud is, indeed, the 
very mode of expression which, on such an occasion, would pro- 
bably be used, even in the present improved state of language ; 
whereas the word venitj with whatever natural signs we may 
conceive it to be connected, could never convey any informa- 
tion concerning the particular animal whose approach was to 
be announced. 

From these observations I am led to conclude, that as soon 
as verbs were introduced, they were used personaUy, excepting 
in those cases where a foundation ia laid for the use of imper- 
sonal verbs in the nature of things ; aud, in such cases, those 
verbs which were once impersonal always continue so, under 
every progressive improvement of the art of speech. In most 
instances, it may be observed, there is a natural foundation for 
a separation of the agent and the action, because the same 
agent may act in an infinite variety of modes; or, in other 
words, the same substantive may Ix! a nominative to an infinite 
variety of verba It is tima we say Petrus ambulat, Peirua 
sedet, Petnis dormii ; these three verbs expressing three differ- 
ent states of the same person. In some cases, however, we see 
an event where the agent and action, and, consequently, the 
nominative and verb, are Inseparably blended or combineil 
together ; and where, accordingly, we are naturally led to ex- 
press ourselves by means of an impersonal verb. Of such 
cases, the following examples may serve as a specimen, if they 
indeed do not comprehend all the varieties that exist 

\st, When the agent aud action are always seen in a state of 
' Thnr}/ of iloral ScnliTiteuU, vol. ii. p. 437. 
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combination, or, in other words, when the agent only ex^ists in 
that mode of action which the verb expresses. This is the 
case with rain^ anoiVj wind, where the action is implied in the 
substantive nouns, and where, on the other hand, the substan- 
tive is implied or involved in the corresponding verbs. We do 
not, therefore, here, as in the former cases, make use of a mode 
of speaking analogous to Petrm ambulat, Petrua sedet^ but 
express the event in one word, pluit^Jlat, ningit. 

2rf, When we mean to express an effect^ without any refer- 
ence to its cause ; or to state a truth which is self-evident, or a 
fact which is universally admitted. Of this class are the fol- 
lowing verbs, — tcmcU^ turbatur^ lucet, liquet^ constat. In both 
of these cases, the origin of impersonal verbs may be easily 
deduced from tfie nature of the thing wliich the verb is em- 
ployed to express. 

With respect to a large proportion of impersonal verbs, it 
may be remarked, that although they agree with those now 
mentioned in their form, they yet approach much nearer to 
personal verbs in the species of meaning they convey, and in 
the analogy of their construction. Such are the verbs poenitet, 
decet, oportety which diflfer from other verbs only in this, that 
they have infinitives for nominatives ; and hence the infinitive 
is called by some grammarians the nou7i of the verb. Now, 
with respect to all verbs of this description, it is evident, that 
their origin cannot be explained upon Mr. Smith's principle, (to 
wit, the difficulty of making a metaphysical separation between 
the subject and the action,) for a separation perfectly analogous 
takes place between the idea expressed by the infinitive, and 
that expressed by the impersonal verb. 

In deciding upon the order in which the different parts of 
the verb were invented, a great deal must undoubtedly be left 
to conjecture; and of the various hypotheses that may be 
formed on the subject, there is perhaps none which, in point of 
probability, possesses such a decided advantage over the others, 
as to unite all sufirages in its favour. Mr. Smith thinks it 
natural to suppose, that verbs would first be made use of in 
the third person singular. To this opinion he was led by his 

VOL. IV. c 
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position, which I formerly animadverted upon, that all verba 
were originally impersonal ; and that they became pei-sonal by 
the division of the event into its metaphysical elements. In 
proof of this he obeerves, that " iu the ancient languages, when- 
ever any verb is used impersonally, it is always in the third 
person singular. The termination of those verbs, which are 
still always impersonal, is constantly the same with that of the 
third person singular of personal verbs. The consideration of 
these circumstances, joined to the naturalness of the thing itself, 
may serve to convince us that verbs first became personal in 
wlmt IS now called the third person singular."^ 

For my own part, I am strongly indiniHl to agree with Leib- 
nitz, the President de Brosses,* and Court de Gebelin, in 
thinking it probable, that the^rst of the tenses (or what gram- 
marians call the root of the verb) was the imperative. The 
last of these writers, in particular, has supported this opinion 
by some considerations which appear to me equally ingenious 
and Boltd.^ But ou this very questiouible point I must not 



It is somewhat remarkable, that, in this review of the origin 

of the parts of speech, no notice is taken of conjunctions ; the 
metaphysical nature of which furnishes as curious a subject of 
discussion aa that of any of the others. Some eminent gram- 

' Theory of Moral Seniimei\lx, vol ii. 
p. 441. 

* Traitf de la Formation Micanique 
ie* LanffMi, 1T6S. 

• " Avsnt qn'on put penser i I'ttvenir 
ou qn'on chervhfit h te mppcler le passf, 
it Sallat pourvoir uu moiDcnt prfwnt; 
car commeDt se rappeler 1'ud ou ivver 3 
I'autre, tnndis qii'on eut ll£ agilf dn 
pins presunt beBoiu, celui de pourvoir 
HD maniGnl? Lc preniier soin Jcs 
liommes fut done de reunir leun efforts 
pour bB procurer ce qui leur etuit tuilis- 
penaable pour la rie ; Icl <lul done etre 
le but de leura premieni discoun. 



"Lob Torbea comnienccrent done par 
ritnptmtif, par ce terns qui dit de ]» 



maniSre la plus courts ot In plus promplo, 
«e qn'on doit fiure ; car dane lee cbaaes 
prcBsuca et ou il faut cxfouter nnr le 
champ, on ne saurmt chercher de longs 
(iiscours ; et go n'eat paa dons lo beeoin 
qu'on a'amose i hamnguor. 

"Ailsei I'impvTatif eat-Il comme leri 
diacourB dea muetg; ft peino est-il au- 
dcsBua du geate : il eat comme lui ieole, 
d^couau, I'affairu de I'ibatant, un simple 
son, conune I'aiitre est un simple mouTe- 
ment; presquo loujoiu^ compasS d'une 
Bflule ajllsbe. . . . Ama, aime ; Lege, 
lis ; Ific, dis ; -ftr, porte ; sent pha 
courts qu'ancun autre l«ni9 de cea 
TorbeB." — Monde Frimilif, ttc, par M. 
Court de Gebelin, 1774; vol. ii. p. 240, 
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mariaus (in order probably to elude the difficulty of explaining 
them) deny them to be parts of speech, and insist that they 
are only the mortar which cements the other parts of speech 
togeiJier ; while others, in farther prosecution of the same idea, 
call them the nails and pe^s of discourse. My own opinion is, 
tliat they were first explained in a satisfactory manner by Mr. 
Home Tooke, in a letter addressed to Mr. Dunning in 1778 ;^ 
the substance of which pamphlet he has since expanded into a 
large work, under the title of The Diversions of Purley. 

The first conjunction to which Tooke turned his attention 
was the conjunction that^ which he affirmed to be only a parti- 
cular mode of using the article or pronoun of the same name, 
and consequently not to belong to a specifically difierent class 
of words. A few examples will sufficiently illustrate the scope 
of this theorj'. 

Example. — " I wish you to believe that I would not wilfully 
hurt a fly." 

Resolution. — " I would not wilfully hurt a fly, I wish you to 
believe that" (assertion.) 

Example. — " Thieves rise by night, that they may cut men's 
throats." 

Resolution. — " Thieves may cut men's throats, (for) that 
(purpose) they rise by night." 

" After the same manner may all sentences be resolved, where 
the supposed conjunction that (or its equivalent) is emplpyed ; 
and by such resolution it will always bo discovered to have 
merely the same force and signification, and to be in fact 
nothing else but an article. 

"And this is not tlie case in English alone, where that is 
the only conjunction of the same signification which we employ 
in this manner ; but this same method of resolution takes place 
in those languages also, which have diflferent conjunctions for 
this same purpose ; for the original of my last example (where 

* A Letter to John Dunning, Esq.^ J. Johnson, St. PanPs Church -Y«rcl, 
by Mr. Home. London, printed by 1778. 
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tiT is employed, and not the Latin neuter article quod) will be 
resolved in the same manner. 

* Ut jiigtilent liom[ucii Burgunt de nocle latronea.' 

" For though Sanctiua, who struggled so liard to withdraw 
QUOD from amongst the conjunctions, still left ut amongst 
them without molestation ; yet is ur no other than the Greek 
article on, adopted for this conjunctive purpose by the Latins, 
and by them ori^nally written uri : the o being changed into 
«, from that propensity which both the ancient Romans had, 
and the modem Italians still have, upon many occasions, to 
pronounce even their own o like aw; of which I need not pro- 
duce any instances. The resolution, therefore, of the original 
will bo like that of the translation. 

' TjitroiieB Jugalent homincn, (dij In aurgimt Ju docId.' " 

It must be owned that this doctrine has, on a superficial 
view, very much the apjjearauce of a quibble ; and as it was 
first broached by the ingenious autlior to help out an argu- 
ment against a decision of a court of law, it was very generally 
classed with his other political eccentricities; nor was it till 
tlie publication of 27m; 7)it;cJ'5iOJi« of I'urley, that it began to 
attract the attention of the learned. A few pliilosophers, how- 
ever, were early struck with the very remarkable fact asserted 
by Mr. Tooke, that in aZl languages an article or pronoun 
should be used for this very conjunction. The conditional con- 
junction if or gif he also affirmed to be the imperative of the 
Saxon verb gifan, to grant : an, another conditional conjunc- 
tion now gone into desuetude in England, but still used in some 
parts of Scotland in the same sense with if, to be the imperative 
of avan, to grant ; and in general, all conditional conjunctions 
to be the imperative of some verb equivalent to give, grant, he 
it, suppose, allow, permit, suffer. 

Nor did he confine his theory to conditionals, but asserted, 
in unqnalified terms, that it applies to all those words which 
we call conjimctions of sentences.' The illustrations which 
' Letter to Mr. Dunning, p. 16. 
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Tooke produced of these positions, form one of tbe most 
curious grammatical speculations that have yet been given to 
the world : Nor do I know of any one which is entitled, in a 
greater degree, to the praise of originality. Bishop Wilkins, 
indeed, (as Tooke candidly acknowledged,) had, more than a 
century before, foretold great discoveries in this branch of 
grammar ; but what he has said is so very general, that it does 
not detract in the least from the merit of the writer by whom 
the prediction was verified.^ 

Of all the authors I have looked into, prior to Mr. Tooke, 
Court de Gebelin approaches nearest to the truth. In some 
passages he appears to have been on the point of anticipating 
Tookc's brilliant discovery ; particularly in his observations on 
the conjunction que, 

" Les grammairiens ont suppose que nous avions dans notre 
langue un grand nombre dc que diflfdrens ; qu'il y en avoit do 
conjonctifs, de comparatifs, d'exclamatifs : ils ont encore reconnu 
un que et uu qui relatifs, absolument differens de tons ceux-ld, 
puisque ces premiers sont indeclinables, et que ceux-ci se 
d^linent, sur-tout dans la langue Latine. 

" Mais comme la declinability n'est qu'un accessoire, elle ne 
pent 6tre un motif suilisant pour regarder tons ces que^ mfime 
les relatifs comme des mots differens. Disons done qu'il n'en 
existc qu'un seul, qui offre toujours le m6me sens, cette 
valeur determinative qui constitue la conjonction que: en 
ramenant ainsi tons ces que a cet unique principe, leur explica- 
tion qui parut toujours si embarrass^ et si pen satisfaisauto, 
devient de la plus grande simplicity et de la plus grande 
clarte."2 

On perusing, however, with attention the explanations 
which follow, we perceive that this learned writer has com- 
pletely missed Mr. Tooke's idea ; and that, when he seems 
prepared to pursue the right road, he suddenly strikes oflf into 
a most unpromising bye-path of his own. So completely do 
the two routes diverge, that while Tooke resolves the con- 
junction que into the relative of the same name. Court de 

* Ijetter to Mr. Dunning^ p. 21. • Monde Primittf, vol. ii. p. 336. 
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Goboliu attempts to resolve the relative into the conjunction. 
For example : 

" Le Uvre que voua m'avez envoye est tres-intereesant. 

" L'aateiir que voua citez est un cxcellont juge sin- ct-t 
ohjet" 

These sontenceH he re^olves thus ; 

" Vous m'avez eiivoye un Uvre, et je trouve que ce livre est 
treB-int^ressant : Vous citez un auteur, et je trouve que cet 
auteur est un excellent juge but I'objet en question."' 

After expressing myself in so liigli terms with respect to the 
merits of Tooke'a grammatical speculations, I think it necessary 
to add, that the author htioself does not appear to me to have 
formed a very accurate or just idea of the nature and import 
of his own discoveries. The leading inference which he always 
deduces from them is, that the common arrangements of the 
parts of speech in the writings of grammarians are inaccurate 
and uupltilosophical ; and that they must contribute greatly to 
retard the progress of ettidents in the acquisition of particular 
languages ; whereas, in point of fact, Tooke's speculations do 
not relate in the least to the analysis of a language after it 
attains to a state of maturity, hut to the progressive steps by 
which it advances to that state. They are speculations not of 
a metaphysical, but of a purely philological nature ; belonging 
to that particular species of disquisition which I have else- 
where called theoretical or conjectured history. In a word, 
tJiey are speculations precisely similar to those contained in 
Mr, Smith's dissertation, and may be justly regarded as a 



' ilimde Primillf, yoI. ii. p. 338. 

The apcond volume of Court de Gebe- 
lin'e work, uoDlfUDing tlie Grananaire 
thieerseUa, was publialii-d in 177'!. 
Home Tooke'a LtiUr (o Mr. Dvamng 
*aB puLlifllied iti 1779. 

The mention of this last data tecaHs 
to ny recoltectian a fact, wliiL'h, iu 
jmlice to mjBelf, 1 caunot furbo&i to 
notice ; that the citraordtnary g^rani- 
mKtical morils of [he lell«r to Mr. Dun- 
ning were poinletl out ■ few moiilbs 



after ite pobh'cation in a couree of lec- 
Inres on Moral Philoiophy, which (at a 
rery earlj period of oij' life, uud wMlo 
stilt Profeseor of Mathematics) I dS' 
livered in the UniTcrai^ of EdinburRh, 
during Iho abBancc of Dr. Ferguson in 
North AtneHca. I record Ihll trifling 
circnmstance, as I have been moat uu- 
jriatly aroused of baling apoken Kgbltjr 
of Mr. Tooke'a literary merils in one of 
my former publicatJoua." — [To wit. Phi- 
losophical Enaiji, infra Woria, tol, r.] 
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supplement to that esaay.^ To prove that conjunctions are a 
derivative part of speech, and that, at first, their place was 
supplied by words which were confessedly pronouns and 
articles, does not prove that they ought not to be considered 
as a separate part of speech at present ; any more than Mr. 
Smith's theory with respect to the gradual transformation of 
proper names into appellatives, implies that proper names 
and appellatives are now radically and essentially the sUme ; 
or, than the employment of substantives to supply the place of 
adjectives, (which Mr. Tooke himself tells us is one of the signs 
of an imperfect language,) proves that there is no diflTerence 
between these two parts of speech in such tongues as the 
Greek, the Latin, or the English.^ 



^ Biographical Memoirn of Smithy 
Hobertaon, andHeidf p. 46, etieq. [/n- 
frOf voL ix.] 

' As the book referred to in the furo- 
going note may not have fallen in the way 
of some of the readers of this volamo, 
I beg leave to copy from it one or two 
paragraphs, which I flatter myself will 
throw considerable light on the scope 
of the preceding observations. 

" In examining the history of man- 
kind, as well as in examining the phe- 
nomena of the material world, when we 
cannot trace the process by which an 
event hat been produced, it is of) en of 
importance to be able to show how it 
may have been produced by natural 
causes. Thus, although it is impossible 
to determine with certainty what the 
steps were by which any particular lan- 
guage was formed, yet if we can show, 
from the known principles of human 
nature, how all its various parts might 
gradually have arisen, the mind is not 
only to a certain degree satisfied, but a 
check is given to that indolent philo- 
sophy which refers to a miracle what- 
ever appearances, both in the natural 
and moral worldH, it is unable to 
explain. 



" To this species of philosophical in- 
vestigation, which has no appropriate 
name in our language, I shall take the 
liberty of giving the jitle of Theoretical 
or Conjectural History; an expression 
which coincides pretty nearly in its 
meaning with that of natural history, 
as employed by Mr. Hume, (see his 
Natural History of Religion,) and with 
what some French writers have called 
Histoire Raisonnce.'* 

• • • • 

" I shall only observe farther on this 
head, that when different theoretical 
histories are proposed by different writers 
of the progress of the human mind in 
any one line of exertion, these theories 
are not always to be understood as 
standing in opposition to each other. 
If the progress delineated in all of them 
be ])lauBible, it is possible, at least, that 
they may all have been realized; for 
hnman affairs never exhibit, in any two 
instances, a perfect uniformity. But 
whether they have been realized or no, 
is often a question of little consequence. 
In most cases, it is of more importaiKc 
to ascmlain the progress that is most 
simple, than the progress that is most 
agreeable to fact; for, paradoxical as 
the proposition may appear, it is cer- 
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OF TUE ORIGIN AND HlSTUttV OF LASUrAGE. 



In the sequel of Mi-. Smith's JisBortotion he treats of com- 
pounded languages, and of the circuniBtanL-eB in which their 
genius diflers from that of hiuguagea whicii are simple and 
original. In prosecuting this suhjeet, Ms remarks are ro much 
leas open to criticibm than in the former part of his theory, 
that I shall do little more, in what follows, than offer a Ghort 
summary of his leailing positions, accompanied with some 
additional illustrations of my own. 

From the ohservationa iniide by Mr. Smith in the first part 
of his Essay, it follows that original languages can scarcely fail 
to he very conjplicatcd in their declensions and conjugations; a 
circumstance which adds much to the difficidty of studjing 
them as a branch of education, but which would not be felt by 
those who were accustomed to sjieak them from their infancy. 
When, howei'er, different na-tions came to mingle together, in 
coQseq^uence of conquest or migration, the necessity of acquiring 
each other's languages would naturally lead them to exert their 
ingenuity in simplifyiug the study as mueli as possible, by 
whatever shifts the language would afford. Hence, the gradual 
substitution, in the languages of modern Europe, of preposi- 
tions instead of declensions, and of tlie substantive and posses- 
sive verbs instead of coojugatious. This observation Mr, Smith 
has illustrated most ingeniously and happily. 

" A Lombard who was attempting to sjieak Latin, would 
naturally supply his ignorance ol' declensions by the use of pre- 
positions, and if he wanted to express that such a person was 
a citizen of Rome, or a benefactor to Home, if he h 



t^nly true, ihut tlw real prugraiw in ikot naj purl at lli»t gcuL-rol pnivision which 

ulwajra llio iDOKi natural. It may have nature Iibb miule fiir the imprnTement 

been dekTDuaed by pHrLiL-uUrMcideubi, of the racE.'' — Birufntplacnl J/eiiioiri 

which at« not likely igoia to occur, Hitd of Smith, JioberUmi, ami fttid. ¥A\ti. 

vhich twnnot be ranudcffil i» Sorminf ISll, pp. 4S, 40, 63, 54. 
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to be acquainted with the genitive and dative cases of the word 
Roma, would naturally express himself by prefixing the pre- 
positions ad and de to the nominative ; and, instead of Sornce^ 
would say ad lioniaj and de lioma, Al Bonia and di Roma, 
accordingly, is the manner in which the present Italians, the 
descendants of the ancient Lombards and Romans, express 
this and all other similar relations. And, in this manner, pre- 
positions seem to have been introduced in the room of the 
ancient declensions. The same alteration has been produced 
upon the Greek language, since [and long before] the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks. 

^' A similar expedient enables men, in the situation above- 
mentioned, to get rid of almost the whole intricacy of their 
conjugations. There is in every language a verb, known by 
the name of the substantive verb ; in Latin, sum ; in English, 
/ am. This verb denotes not the existence of any particular 
event, but existence in general. It is, upon this account, the 
most abstract and metaphysical of all verbs ; and, consequently, 
could by no means be a word of early invention. When it 
came to be invented, however, as it had all the tenses and 
moods of any other verb, by being joined with the jmssive par- 
ticiple, it was capable of supplying the place of the whole pas- 
sive voice, and of rendering this part of their conjugations as 
simple and uniform as the use of prepositions had rendered 
their declensions. A Lombard, who wanted to say, / am loved^ 
but could not recollect the word amor, naturally endeavoured 
to suj)ply his ignorance, by saying, ego sum amatits. lo aono 
amato, is at this day the Italian expression, which corresponds 
to the English phrase above-mentioned. 

" There is another verb, which, in the same manner, runs 
through all languages, and which is distinguished by the name 
of the possessive verb ; in Latin, habeo ; in English, / have. 
This verb, likewise, denotes an event of an extremely abstract 
and metaphysical nature; and, consequently, cannot be sup- 
I)osed to have been a word of the earliest invention. When it 
came to be invented, however, by being applied to the passive 
participle, it was capable of supplying a great part of the active 
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voice, as the substantive verb bad supplied the whole of tim 
passive. A Lombard, who wanted to say, / had loved, but 
could not recollect the word amaveram, would endeavour to 
supply the place of it, by Baying either ego Iiabebam amatum, 
or ego hobui amaium. lo aveva amato, or lo ebbi amato, are 
the correspondeDt Italian espreBBions at this day. And thus, 
upon the intermixture of different nations with one another, 
the conjugations, by means of different auxiliary verbs, were 
made to approach towards the simplicity and uoifoi-mity of the 
declensions. 

" In general, it may be laid down for a maxim, that the 
moi'C simple any language is in its composition, the more com- 
plex it must be in its declensions and conjugations ; and, on 
the contrary, the more simple it is in its declensions and con- 
jugations, the more complex it must be in its composition." 

This general obsen'ation Mr, Smith confirms by particulai' 
instances, for which I must refer to his dissertation. 

The circumstances pointed out by Mr. Smith as discrimi- 
nating the Greek and Latin languages from the French, the 
Italian, and the English, hai'e given rise to some remarkable 
differences between the genius of ancient and modern tongues, 
considered both as materials for agreeable composition, and 
OS instruments of Philosophical commimication. I shall touch 
on one or two of these characteristical differences as briefly as 
pOBsible. 

'[at, In consequence of the inflections of nouns and verbs 
which supersede the use of prepositions and of auxiliary verbs, 
the ancient languages possessed a great atlvantage over the 
modern, in point of conciaenesa. The words, Dei and Deo, for 
example, expressed, each of them, what in English must be 
translated by two words, of God, to God. The difference is 
still greater with respect to conjugations. What a Roman 
expressed by the single word oTnavisse-m, an Englishman is 
obliged to express by four words, I should have loved. It is 
in a great measure owing to this, tliat in epitaphs and other 
inscriptions, where the shortness of the work requires the most 
finished elegance, tlie use of the modern languages is almost 
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intolerable to those who are acquainted with the beauties of 
which the ancient tongues are susceptible, in consequence of the 
rejection of everything superfluous and cumbersome. 

Dr. Campbell has illustrated this advantage, which the 
ancient tongues possessed over the modem in point of concise- 
nesSy by the difficulty of translating any of the common Latin 
mottos (or what the French call devises) into a modem lan- 
guage, without destroying completely their spirit and vivacity. 
In the motto, for example, non mtUe quod absens, how spirit- 
less is the English translation, ^' A ihousand cannot equal one 
that is absent," Another instance mentioned by Campbell, is 
that of a rock in the midst of a tompestuous sea ; to denote a 
hero, who, with facility, baffles all the assaults of his enemies ; 
the motto Conantia frangere frangit ; in English, " I break 
the things which attempt to break me."^ All European 
languages labour under the same inconveniences. 

2d, The structure of the ancient languages allowed a latitude 
in the arrangement of words, of which modem languages do not 
admit. The structure of the latter ties us down to one in- 
variable arrangement, or, at least, confines our choice within 
very narrow limite. In the Greek and Latin, though the 
adjective and substantive were separated from one another, 
the correspondence of their terminations still showed their 
mutual reference; and the separation did not occasion any 
confusion in the sense. Thus, in the first line of [the first 
Eclogue of] Virgil, 

" Tityre, tu patiilaD recubans sub tcgmino fagi," 

we easily see, that tu refers to recubans, and paivice to fagi, 
because the terminations determine their mutual reference. 
But if we were to translate this line literally into English, 

^ *' In this example," says Campbell, must always bo expressed before the 

"we are obliged to change the person verb. Now the neuter will not apply 

of the verb, that the words may b« to the hero, nor the masculine He to 

equally applicable, both in the literal the rock; whereas the first person 

sense and in the figurative, an essential applies equally to both." — Philosophy 

point in this exercise of ingenuity. q/'i?Ae(on<;, vol. ii. p. 411, Note. 
The personal pronoun in our language 
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" Tityrus, thou of spi-eading recUniug under the shade beech," 
it would he perfectly unintelligible, because there is here no 
difference of terraioation to indicate to what substantive each 
Eidjective belongs. The case is the same with the verbs. In 
Latin, the verb may often be placed witliout any ambiguity ia 
any part of the 8ent*.'ni;e. But, in English, its place is almost 
always precisely determined. It muat follow the subj'uTictive, 
and precede the ol\jedive member of the plu'ase in almost all 
cases. Of this, no better illustration can be produced than the 
following passage from Milton, quoted by Mr, Smith, in which 
the poet baa pushed the invereion and transposition of words so 
far beyond the genius of our language, as to render his meaning, 
if not altogether liniutelligible, at least extremely obscure to 
those who are not acquainted with the Hnes in Horace, of which 
it is a translation : — 

" Who now enjoys theo crediilouB, all gokl, 
'Wlio olwuja Tocsnt, always amiuble, 
IIo[M!i tliee of BalluTJiig guiea unmindful." ' 

It) the Liilin, all this ia abiudaDtly plain : — 



Sperut bt; ncsrlua aurffi fHllwria,"" 

These remarks of Mr. Smith are important, and, at the time 
of their publication, they bad, at least, in this country, all the 
merit of uoveity ; hut they do not exhaust the subject, and, 
therefore, I shall take the liberty of followiug out the specula,- 
tion ft little farther. 

In considering this difference between the genius of ancient 
and modern languages, two things are to be attended to, which 



' Lord Monboddo ie of opinion tliHt 
Milton inlandcil IIiih traoalation lo tetia 
u s proof liow inferior, in point of com- 
position, the English a to the Latio.— 
{Oryfin and Progrcu of Laniptagt, 
vol. i, p. ISO.) But this is b; no means 
prohablc. MiltoD in his greatest poeti- 
cal work, and still moro mmarkiLblj ia 
his ptoso writings, bus shown a dlspo- 
sition to Hsdmilntv the style of Englisli 



composition to that of the latin, in a 
far greater dcgrof than suits the genius 
of our languitge. Tliis translation, 
which must undoubtedly !» considered 
aa a sort of lovr dt/orte, sevmi to have 
been mcnnC to show, that the English 
tongue is susceptible of a much greater 
lalitado of transposition than ie com- 
monly imagined. 
• [Od. i. 6, 9.J 
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have been often confounded by critics, let, The ordinary 
arrangement of words in common conversation. And, 2c?, the 
deranged collocation in rhetorical and poetical composition. 
The first of these has been very well considered by Battettx^ 
and Monhoddo ;^ both of whom have shown, that the arrange- 
ment of words, in the ancient tongues, was, in some respects, 
more natural than in ours; that the sentence /rwr/i/wi da viihi 
(for example) is, in one view, arranged more naturally^ than 
the sentence give me fruit} But this and similar observations 



* Principes de LUt^rature, vol. v. 

• Griffin and Progrett of Language. 
■ " Such an arrangement ** (as Dr. 

Blair obsenrca, Lecture VIL) '* is pre- 
ciHely putting into words the gesture 
which nature taught the savage to 
make, before he was acquainted with 
words ;" — that is, ho would first point 
to the object, and then to himself. 

It appears from Humboldt, that this 
natural arrangement prevails in the 
languages of the American Indians, 
which are certainly as well entitled as 
any we know, to the appellation of 
original or primitive. " The arangc- 
mcnt of words," ho observes, " in the 
Chayma, is such as is found in every 
language of both continents which 
has preserved a certain air of youth. 
The object is placed before the verb, 
the verb before the personal pronoun. 
The object on which the attention 
should bo principally fixe<l, precedes all 
modifications of that object. The Ame- 
rican would say, Ubertif complete love fee; 
instead of, we love complete liberty : — 
thee with happy am I; instead of, I am 
happy with thee. Tliere is something di- 
rect, firm, demonstrative, in these turns, 
the simplicity of which is augmented by 
the absence of the article. Ought we to 
admit that, with an advanced civilisa- 
tion, these nations, left to themselves, 
would have changed by degrees the 
arrangement of their phrases ? We are 
led to adopt this idea, when we recollect 



the changes which the syntax of the 
Romans has undergone, in the precise, 
clear, but somewhat timid languages of 
I/atiu Europe." — {Personal Narrative^ 
&c. vol. iii. p. 261.) I quote from the 
admirable Knglish version by Helen 
Maria Williams. Such a translator, 
faithful, at once, and elegant, falls to 
the lot of few authors. 

^ See on the same subject, Diderot*H 
Ijettre sur lea Sourds et Mucin. 

On the subject of inversions Diderot 
has made a very ingenious remark, 
which deserves to be prosecuteil. 

" Nous sommes pcut-ctre rcdcvables 
k la philosophie Peripatccienne, qui a 
n'Alise tons les otrcs generaux et Meta- 
physiques, do n*avoir presque plus dans 
notre langnc do cc que nous appelons 
des inversions dans Ics langucs an- 
ciennes. En effct nos auteurs Ganlois 
on ont beaucoup plus que nous, et cette 
philosophie a rrgne tandis que notre 
langue so perfectionnoit sous IjOuis 
XIII. et .sous liouis XI V. Les An- 
ciens, qui geniTalisuient moins, et qui 
etudioiont plus la Nature en detail et 
par individus, avoient dans leur langne 
une marche moins monotone, et peut- 
r-tre le mot d'in version eut-il etc fort 
ctrange pour eux. Vous ne m'objec- 
tercz point, ici. Monsieur, que la Philo- 
sophie Peripat^cicnne est celle d^Aris- 
tote ct par consequent d'uue partie des 
anciens ; car vous apprendrcs sans 
doute ft voB disciples que notre Pfri- 
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throw no light on the deranged collocation familiar to ns in 
the classical authors, and which wae regnlated by principles of 
a perfectly different nature. What these principles were, it is 
impossible for ue now to ascertain ; but, in general, we know, 
that although the latitude of arrangement waa great, it was not 
unlimited, QnintiUan produces some instances of invendona, 
which he thinks blameable, that would scarce appear to us 
inversions at all. The following sentence in Cicero, pro 
Cluentio, he thinks, needs an apology : " Animadvertt Judices, 
omnem accusatoris m-atio7ie>n in duos divisam e^c partes. — In 
dnas partes divisam esse, rectum est, sed durum et incomptum." 
Some transpositions, he saya; are entirely peculiar to poetrj-, 
and are not admissible in prose ; as in Virgil, " Hyperboreo 
septera sal^ecla Trioni : — quod oratio," He adds, " nequaquam 
recipiet."* 

Although, however, these passages show clearly that the col- 
location of words in the ancient languages was an affair of 
much greater nicety than our modern composers in Latin are 
apt to imagine ; it is abundantly obvious, on the other liand, 
that the writers and speakers who made use of them, enjoyed a 
latitude in the construction of their sentences, to which there 
is nothing which can be compared in the languages of modern 
Europe. 

It is easy to conceive how much this latitude in the arrange- 
ment of words must have contributed to the harmony and 
variety of style in ancient composition. But a still more^m- 
portant advantage arose from this, that it enabled the writers 
or speakers to arrange the different ideas comprehended in a 
sentence, in that order which is moat pleasing to the imagination, 
or which produces the happiest effects. The following line is 
mentioned by Battcux as an illustration of this remark: — 
" Ms, mo, — odaam qui feti, — in mo convcrlite ferrum 
Kutuli,"'t 

The order of words here corresponds exactly with the order 
of passions or emotions in the mind of the speaker, and gives a 

■utU. Oral. L. viii, r, 6,] 
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spirit to the expression, which it is impossible to preserve in a 
modem translation. In the following passage, too, of Horac*e, 
the mere arrangement of words, particularly the position of the 
concluding word, produces a pathetic e£fect which must un- 
avoidably be lost in any English or French version : — 

" Te maris ct terns nuroeroque carentia «reii» 
Meniorem cohibent, Archyta, 
Pulvoris exigui prope littus panra Matinum 
Munera : nee quidquam tibi prodcst 
Aerias tentasBe domos, animoquo rotundum 
Percurrisse polum, marituro." • 

The only other instance I shall mention is the arrangement 
of the words which Virgil puts in the mouth of Eurydice, 

*' Feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
Inyalidasqne tibi tendeDB, lieu 1 non tua, palmas/'f 

Well might Marmontel ask, " Delille a-t-il pu faire entendre 
ce non tua desesperant ?"^ And yet (with the exception of 
the worse than useless epithet applied to death) Delille seema 
to have succeeded as well as the genius of the French tongue 
admitted of: — 

" Adieu xnon cher Orphic ; Eurydice expirante 
£n vain te chercbe encore de sa main dufaillante. 
L'borriblo mort jetant son voile autour de moi 
M'entr&ine loin du jour, helas ! et loin de toL*' 

Even in the modem tongues the slight inversions of which 
they admit have sometimes a singularly happy e£fect, particu- 
larly in poetry, as in these words of Milton, the force and viva- 
city of which need no comment : — 

" Out flew — milliona of flaming gwords."' 

Upon this head of transposition we may remark further, that 

• [Od. i. 28, 1.] -Down boHl the huiks the irc« deptndit.g 

t [Georg. iv. 497.] »^*"'' , , , 

«>rTTi.. J -M^ ^ 1 And akles beueath wlih an :« cring colour* 

• (Euvre* Potthume$ de MarmorUel, .^^ 

torn. i. p. 322. , , - i. , t.^ 

• A BimiUr beauty is obwrvable in ^" *^** ^^^ ^"^^^ *^' ""^^'^^^ 

the following lines of Pamcire Hermit : " Wliew heart* tbe turf in many a mooldering 

h«ap.* 
'* Thu when a 0100111 expama rectlret fanpreft 

Oalm naUut'B i»«* gr» on lu wai*i7 braart, With what picturesque force does tbe 
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in consequence of the order observed in the ancient languages, 
raore especially the Latin, the attention of the reader or hearer 
was kept up completely to the end of the period, where the 
verb, which is the key of the sent<^nce, was generally to be 
found. I have elsewhere compared the effect produced by this 
position of the verb to tluit of the mirror in a well-known 
optical experiment, by which the apparently aliapeless daubings 
in an anamorphosis are so reformed as to be converted inffl a 
beautiful picture. 

Quintilian tells ua, that every tranBgresaion of this rule was 
a deviation from the established habit of arrangement. — 
" Verbo senaum cludere, niulto, ei compoaitio patiatur, opti- 
mum est. In verhis enim strmonia vis inest." He adds, 
" Sine dubio omne quod non cludet, hyperbaton est."* In our 
modern language-s, the first half of a pcntence is no sooner pro- 
nounced, than the rest may be anticipated ; and hence it ia 
impossible for a modem discourse to maintain that incessant 
hold of the hearer's attention which was secured by the nature 
of the languKges in which the ancient omtors spoke : nor is it 
possible, to the same degree, to give to every word and phrase 
their ftdl effect on the imagination or the heart. The ancients 
compared the period (which word (Ilepio^i) literally means 
a circuit) to a eUng which throws out the stone after many 
revolutions ; and Cicero ascriltes to tiiis skilful combination of 
words a great part of the effects produced by the eloquence of 
Demosthenes. " Demosthenis non tam vibrarent fulmina, nisi 
numeris contorta ferentur."* 



inverted poaitipn of the verli Wrai prn- 
sent Ihe image of llio broken ground in 
a crowded churcb-ynrd I 

The isme artifice ia nmplojcd in 
TariouB other pinBagcB of ibis elegy, 
■nd sjwnya witb consiiiiiTniite Isnte nnd 
nkilL 

" Now/odtf ttw fUnuneriDg 1and«r*pe on lbs 
" How boit'd Ihe WDodi bencatb Itadr Wurdy 



*■] 



* [Inilll. Oml. L. i 

' Ornlor ad Bnttai 

I must own, howeier, Lbut Loid 
Mniibufida aeenta to me to connidor, nnt 
williout reason, this genersl rule in 
Latin composition wilb reapcet lA the 
position of tbe verb, aa necesairily tend- 
ing to produce a niooolony in the style 
of llieir beat writers. To illaatnte this, 
be qnntea tiro eentencea from the be- 
ginning of CKSar's ComPitnlaritt, 
where not only both aentencea lerminslo 
with a verb, bnt in generJ the aeveral 
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I already hinted, tliat the deranged collocation of words in 
the rhetorical compositions of the ancients, was perfectly 
different from what they themselves considered as the natural 
order, and which they used in conversation. Of this we may 
judge from their easy epistolary style, and from that of their 
dialogues, in which (even in those written by Cicero) there is 
not nearly so much of inversion and transposition as in their 
histories and orations. Lord Monlwddo observes, that " in 
Cicero's Ijctters ad Familiai^ea^ the arrangement is such, that 
the words may he translated into English, in an order not very 
different from thnt in which they stand in the original." The 
same author takes notice of " the simple and natural arrange- 
ment of the words employed in the laws and decrees both of 
the Greeks and the Romans." In Demosthenes we have 
several of these inserted in his orations, where the arrange- 
ment of the words is very different from what it is in the com- 
l)Osition of the orator. The same inartificial order of words 
may be remarked in the Roman laws, or senaixts consuUa^ and 
in the edicts of their pr«etors preserved to us in the collection 
of their laws made by the Emi^ror Justinian.^ 

It is easy to conceive, from what was formerly said on the 
Association of Ideas, how much this specific distinction between 
the ordinary and the rhetorical or poetical style of expression, 
must have contributed to the elevation and to the grace of the 
latter ; as it enabled the orator or the poet, without enlarging 
the common vocabulary, to give to the simplest words and 
phrases the same effects which we strive to produce l)y an 
appropriate poetical or rhetorical diction. This I presume 
was Horace's idea, in a passage of his Art of Poetry, which 



members of each sentence. " Horum 
omnium fortissimi sunt Belgie, prop- 
tcrea quod a cultn atque humanitate 
proviDcin longissime absunt, minime- 
que ad eos nicrcatores ssepe commeant, 
atque oa, quae ad efTeminandos animos 
pertinent, important." " Proximi sunt 
Gkrmanis, qui trans Rbcnum incolunt, 
quibnscum continenter bellum gerunt : 
qua de causa Helvetii quoque reliquos 

VOL. IV. 



Gallos virtutc prspcedimt, quod fere 
quotidianis pncliis cum Germnnis con- 
tondnnt, quum aut suis finibus eos 
probil>cnt, aut ipsi in corum finibus 
bellum gerunt." — Origin and Progreu 
of LangiMffe, vol. iv. pp. 232, 233. 

' Tlie 16tb book of bis LetUn. 

• Orgin and Progrfst of IjOPg^tage, 
vol. iv. pp. 218, 219. 
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has been the subject of a good deal of dispute among his com- 
mentators. 

" In verbis ctiam tenais cautusqne serendis 
Dixeris egregie, notnm si callida verbiim 
Reddiderit junctura novum."* 

" Cautious and sparing in the introduction of new words, 
aim rather at giving to your expressions the air of novelty, by 
skill in composition." In the Greek and Latin languages, but 
much more in the latter of these, the callida junctura must 
have been one of the principal secrets of fine writing, both in 
prose and in poetry.^ 

The observations already made are sufficient to show how 
peculiarly favourable the genius of the ancient languages was 
to rhetorical and poetical compositions. It is a question, how- 
ever, of a very different nature, and one still more interesting 
to us, how far it was favourable to the communication of 
scientific knowledge, and well adapted to the purposes of 
philosophy. 

In general, it may be observed, the same circumstance which 
gave the ancient languages an advantage in poetry and oratory, 
rendered them unfit for philosophical communication ; for, in 
proportion as the imagination is excited and captivated, the 
understanding is disqualified for the investigation of truth. 
Even those artificial and complicated periods^ which the genius 



* [Verae 45, yeq.'\ 

* Pr. Beattie, in some critical remarks 
on these lines, supposes the poet's 
meaning to he, that, when we find it 
necessary to introduce a new word, we 
should he careful to place it in such a 
manner, that its meaning may he col- 
lected from the connexion in which it 
stands. He acknowledges, at the Kame 
time, that this idea would have been 
conveyed much more directly and ex- 
plicitly, if the words nmmm and notnm 
had been made to change places. 

" NoTum al callida verbrnn 
•Rcddiderit junctura notum." 

" But this," says he, " was impossi- 



ble, the first syllable in novum being 
short, and in notum long." I cannot 
help thinking this a very lame solution 
of the difficulty, when we consider with 
what facility Horace (who was not tied 
down to ring changes on this particular 
form of words like a school-boy perform- 
ing an exercise) could have varied his 
mode of expression a thousand different 
ways, without' either departing from 
metrical exactness, or incurring the 
fault of indistinctness and ambiguity. 
Indeed, T have no doubt, whether we 
consult the context, or the grammatical 
interpretation of the sentence, that the 
poet's idea was what I have above 
stated. 
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of the ancient languages admitted to so great a degree, and of 
which Cicero has remarked the extraordinary effects, derived 
their principal charm from their tendency to suspend the cool 
exercise of the judgment, by arresting the imagination, or 
inflaming the passions. And, accordingly, the style of speak- 
ing which, in modern times, has been formed on this model, 
however well fitted to help out a lame argument, or, as Milton 
expresses it, to make the worse appear the better reason^ is 
neither found to be the best for meeting, in a popular assembly, 
the close attack of a logical antagonist, nor for undergoiug, 
when committed to the press, the calm examination of a dis- 
cerning reader.^ 

But this is not all. The transpositions used in ancient 
languages could not fail to counteract those habits of associa- 
tion among words, which, in most instances, are the foundation 
of our reasonings, and which afford us the readiest means of 
detecting the erroneous reasonings of others. For the illustra- 
tion of this remark I must refer to Dr. Campbeirs Philosophy 
of Bhetoric^ where the reader will find it fully confirmed by 
a train of most ingenious and refined reasoning. These nsso- 
ciations must, of necessity, be much stronger in a language 
which is tied down to an analogous construction, than in one 
where a transpositive construction is admitted \^ and it is 



' Omnia enim ttolidi magis admirautur, 
amantque^ 
iHverrit qua tub verbis latitantia ctrnuHt ,• 
Tenqae eonitltuoiit, qun Mto tangcre po»- 

•onl 
Aureia, et lepido quao rant fucaU nonore. 
Lucretiuii, Lib«r L 1. 042. 

' Vol. ii. p. 93. 

^ The Abbe Girard was the fii*8t, ac- 
cording to Court do Gcbelin, who intro- 
duced these two distinguishing epithets; 
and as the use of them has been sanc- 
tioned very generally by later French 
Grammarians, and as I can think of no 
others that appear to roe to be less ex- 
ceptionable, I shall continue to employ 
them. M. Du Marsais, in his Treatine 



De la Corut uc'i'on OrnmnutiicaU, sub- 
stitutes, instead of the epithet ana^ogous^ 
the won! timpUf or natural* GcU'lin 
objocta to the language used both by 
Girard and I)u Marsnis, as prejudging a 
question which ho consijlers as proble- 
matical, and subHtitutcs two cpitlicts of 
his own, (construction libre and con- 
struction locale,) which, in my opinion, 
have no advantage over them. As his 
criticisms, however, are always entitled 
to respect, I shall transcribe them in his 
own words. 

" En donnant k la construction Fran- 
9oise ou (Icelle de telle autre langue que 
ce soit, le nom d^analofftie, on suppose 



* Coart d« Oeb«lln, torn. iL pp. 511, i)12. 
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owing to this that we are much more easily imposed on bjr 
nonsense in Latin than in Euglish, although we may under- 
stand hotb languages equally well. 

Beside these considerations, it might be easily shown, that 
the genius of the ancient languages occasioned many more 
ambiguities of meaning than occur in the modem ones. In 
confirmation of this remark, some judicious observations are 
mado in an Essay by the lute Professor Arthur of Glasgow ;' 
whose remarks, added to those already stated, seem to autho- 
rize the general conclusion, that if, in resjject of conciseness, 
of harmony, and of impressive arrangement, the modern 
tongues must yield to the ancient — in other respects, and those 
of far greater moment, they possess a decided superiority, 

I shall conclude this subject with observing, that the modern 
compounded languages, though more easily acquired, fumisli 
more difficult subjects of discussion to the imiversal gramma^ 
rian tlian original languages. The difference between their 
structure, and that of the ancient tongues, has had a great 
e£Fect Id turning the attention of philosophera to grammfltical 



qu'ello a plua d'naalopiic, da coaromiitf , 
lie nipport avec ta nature, at qu'elle enl 
In GODstrualion U plui paifnite: et eii 
dODDBnt ft 1b cDngtroctioD Qreqite ct 
Latine 1e nom dc Iratiipotilive, od foil 
enl«ndru que i^ellc-ci intenertit l''ar- 
rutgement nalnrel den uiuts, qu'elle 
doiine lieu h un ordre oppose it celui da 
U nature. On auppone encore par-IA. 
que In nature ■ on urdre (iie qai lui e«t 
proprc, Gt dnnl tile ne peut jamaie 
a'ecsrier ; qu'elle est delermincc inWn- 
cilleioant & aniTre U mime route. 

" Mail cei qnestionB ont elles jt£ de- 
aidbw? Punvtrient etles t'Stre, du mmiiB 
daoB la lemg oil I'od coaunen^aSdouner 
cea noma tronchima? ne pr^oi'pita-t-on 
pu son jiigement, d'apria la diDErence 
qu'on Tojoit entre c«a deux aortea de 
conalrnotionB? et cos notes ue pauvoient- 
ill pas indnire en eireur, en perBusdniit 
qu'en eflbl le Liitin renTeraoil I'ordro ile 
la nature auquel se auumettoient no* 



languea mademea?" — Tom. ii. pp. 501, 
502. 

In answer to llienc objections, 1 bare 
only to refer llie n^ader (o the diatinction 
pointed out in p. 49, betneen the ordi- 
nnr; arrangemeDt of words in Mmmon 
Gourersatinn, and llie deranged colloca- 
tion in rbetiirical and poetical compoai- 
lion. In tbe former cose, (for example, 
in the pbrase fructvm da miid, or ffine 
me/rmt,) 1 admit there ia room fbr dia- 
pulpB wliich iDBj not bfl eaeilj aeltled ; 
but in the latter, I cannot see the poaai- 
bilitj of unj. Kohodj surel; can im*- 
gine the atniclure of one of Ciconi'a 
oratorical periods to be as natural aa 
that of a aenlfnce of .^ddiaoo or Vol- 



' Knoy on the ATmngimcni of 
Ancient and Modern Languagei. — See 
Arthnr'a DUixiirti-x on Fnriou* Svh- 
jeeU. QUagirw, 1803. 
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disquisitions, and in this manner has contributed considerably, 
in the present age, to the improvement of the philosophy of the 
human mind. 



A GJcrman gentleman, well known in the learned world,* 
who did me the honour, more than twenty years ago, to attend 
some of my lectures in the University of Edinburgli, having 
heard one of them, in which I gave a general account of this 
dissertation of Mr. Smith, was so kind as to favour me in a 
Letter with some strictures, which appear to me unquestion- 
ably just, on the latter part of Mr. Smith's Essay. " In com- 
paring," he observes, " the ancient and modern languages, Mr. 
Smith ought to have expressed himself under certain limita- 
tions with regard to the latter. For the genius of the * modem 
languages,' if we comprehend, under this title, those existing 
among the civilized nations of Euroi)e, is very different The 
Gterman, for instance, has several striking peculiarities, wliich, 
in the strongest manner, distinguish it from others. It is, in 
some respects, more complicated in point of grammatical struc- 
ture than the Greek or the Latin ; but the most remarkable 
characteristic is the arrangement of words, which, though 
widely different from the natural order of construction, is yet 
limited and determined by certain rules. 

" The artificial arrangement of the parts of speech in the 
Grerman language is not unworthy the attention of a philoso- 
pher ; it is |)erhaps a disadvantage in philosophical inquiries, 
and it might be suggested with some plausibility, that the 
obscurity of Kant's system is, in some degree, to be attributed 
to the language in which he wrote ; though I am by no means 
decided as to this point So much is certain, that Plattner, an 
eminent philosopher in Germany, conceived that artificial order 
of placing the parts of si^eech to be unfavourable to the pur- 
pose of philosophy ; and that he gave a determined preference 

' Dr. Xoehden, of the University of German Latiffnafje for tJie use of 
(toetiingen, author of that highly eHteom- EnglUhnen, 
ed work, entitled, A Orammar of the 
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to a uatural collocation of words. He went so far as to attemiit 
to introduce the latter in opposition to the general established 
practice. But this is in the highest degree contrary to the 
habits of the people of Germany, insomuch so, that his books 
in which the natural arrangement of words is adopted, appear 
hardly legible. I have often turned from tliem with displeasure, 
and even disgust ; and found it a greater labour to read and 
understand him, than more difficult subjects would have given 
uie, if delivered in the usual form of arrangement." — The 
reader will find the subject farther prosecuted in tlie second 
edition of Dr. Noehden's Grammar} 

It is scarcely necessary to add, tliat this criticism of Dr. 
Noehden's is not meant to invalidate Mr. Smith's argimtient, but 
to suggest some necessary limitations of the terms in which it 
has been announced by the author. It tends, on the contrary, 
powerfully to support Mr. Smith's speculations ;* inasmuch as 
tlie German or Teutonic, falling obviously under Mr. Smith's 
idea of an original language, might be expected to differ in its 
construction from the Romanic tongues, as well as from the 
English, which, though it has Teutonic for its basis, has subse- 
quently admitted largely into its composition Norman-French, 
— itself a mixture of Latin with the Celtic and Teutonic. 



SECTION in. — OF LANGUAGE CONSIDERED AS AN INSTRUMENT 

OF THOUGHT. 

Another view of language, intimately connected with the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, has for its object to illustrate 
the functions of words considered as the great instrument of 
thought and of solitary speculation. In the importance of its 
practical applications, this may justly claim the first place 
among the various branches of our present subject. Indeed, I 
do not think I should go too far were I to assert, that if a sys- 
tem of rational logic should ever be executed by a competent 

* London, printc«l for Mawnnin, 18U7, * [As is fully shewn bv the Brothers 

p. 129. Griinm.— ^^.1 
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hand, this will form the most important chapter of such a 
work. All, however, that I have to ofiVr with respect to it is 
already exhausted in the course of my fonuer publications ; and 
as I am unwilling to tire my reader with repetitions, I shall 
here content myself with referring, in a note, to those passages 
in my works where it has liappeucd to fall under my consi- 
deration.^ 

When I published my former volumes, I had not seen the 
ingenious £Ss0a^ of Michaelis on the /w/?Me/ice of Opinions on 
Language^ and of Language on Opinions,^ The title is im- 
posing, and strongly excited my curiosity ; and the performance 
itself, though it scarcely answereil the expectations I had formed 
of it from the great reputation of the autlior, may be justly 
regarded as an acquisition of some value to the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind. I was sorry, when I first read it, to find 
that few, if any, illustrations were taken from this branch of 
science, which certainly presents to a pliilosopher the most 
interesting and important of all exemplifications of the mutual 
influence which language and opinions have on each other ; but, 
on reflection, I was led to indulge a hope, that the illustrations 
borrowed from sciences relating to the material world, will be 
turned to good account by the logicians who cultivate the 
science of mind ; for nothing can bo more evident than this, 
that all the conclusions of the author concerning the errors 
produced by the abuse of words in such sciences as botany and 
the other branches of natural history, must hold a fortiori in 
all those speculations which have the mental phenomena for 
their object As this, however, is an inference not likely to 



* Sec Elements^ &c. vol. i. p. 193, et 
teq. ; vol. ii. p. 97, et seq. ; Philatophical 
jKssaySf 3d edit., p. 147, et seq., p. 201, 
et 8eq., p. 207, et $eq.f p. 226, et seq.^ 
p. 232, et geq. [Tn/ra^ vol. v.] 

' An EngliKh translation oftliis Eisay 
was published at London in the year 
1771, hy Johnson, in St. PauKs Chnrch- 
yard ; but I never happened to hear of 
it till very lately, when a copy of it was 
kindly communicated to me by a friend. 



I had previously rend a French transla- 
tion, which appears to me to convey tho 
sense of tho author more clearly than 
the Engliwh one. The latter, however, 
(which, we are told in the preface, was 
revised in manuscript by the author,) is 
enriched with an Inquiry (by Michaelis) 
into the Advantages and Practicability 
of a Universal Learned Language, which 
contains some very acute and important 
observations. 
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occur to ordinary readers, the subject may be cousidered as still 
open ixi future inquirers, who, after all that has yet been said 
upon it, will find an ample field i'or original remarks, as well 
AS for new etricturea on tlie reasonings of their predecessorB, 
It IB a topic, indeed, whicli cannot be pressed too often upon 
the attention of philosophical students. 

With the importance of this last subject, considered ae a 
branch of logic, I am so strongly impressed, that I once intended 
to have brought together, and repeated in this place, the differ- 
ent passages from my former publications above referred to, 
But tlie dread of being tedious has induced me to relinquish 
this dedgn. Two jiassages alone I beg leave to tTanw.'ribe, 
partly as they originally appeared in a different work, and may 
not, therefore, be known to all my readers ; but chiefly as they 
contain sotue practical suggestions, of the utility of which 1 
have long bad experience. They appear to nio, therefore, on 
both accounts, to have a claim to a place in these Elemenla. 

" In speaking of the faculty of memory, (and the same obaer- 
vatiou may be extended to our other mental iwweru,) everybody 
must have remarked liow numerous and bow incongruous aro 
the similitudes involved in our expressions. At one time we 
liken it to a receptacle, in which the images of things are trea- 
sured up in a certain order ; at another time, we fancy it to 
resemble a tablet, on which these imaqea are stamped, more or 
less deeply ; on other occasions, again, we seem to consider it as 
something analogous to the canvas of the iminter. Instances 
of all these modes of speaking may be collected from no less a 
writer than Mr. Locke. ' Metbinks,' eays he, in one plaee, ' the 
imderslanding is not much unlike a closet, wholly shut up from 
light, with only some little opening left, to let in external \-isible 
resemblances, or ideas, of things without ; JVould the pi(^rts 
coming into snck a dark room bvi slay there, and lie so orderly 
as to he found upon occasion, it would very much resemble the 
understanding of a mitn, in relerence to all objects of sight, 
and the ideas of them.' In a different part of his Esaay, he 
lias crowded into a few sentouces a varicly of such theories, 
shifting backwnrdfi and fonrards from one to another, as they 
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Iiappcn at the moment to strike his fancy. ^ The memory in 
Bome men (he observes) is very tenacious^ even to a miracle ; 
but yet there seems to be a constant decay of all our ideas, even 
of those which are struck deepest^ and in minds the most 
retentive ; so that, if they be not sometimes renewed by repeated 
exercise of the senses, or reflection on those kinds of objects 
which at first occasioned them, the print wears outy and at last 
there remains nothing to be seen. Thus the ideas, as well as 
children of our youth, often die before us: and our minds 
represent to us those tombs to which we are approaching, 
where, though the brass and marble remain, yet the inscrip- 
tions are effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away. 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours^ 
and, if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear/ He 
afterwards adds, that ' we sometimes find a disease strip the 
mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a fever, in a few days, 
calcine all those images to dust and confusion, which seemed to 
he as lasting as if graved on marble! Such is the poverty of 
language, that it is, perhaps, imix)ssiblc to find words with 
respect to memory, which do not seem to imply one or other of 
these different hypotheses ; and to the sound philosopher, they 
are all of them (when considered merely as modes of expres-; 
sion) equally unexceptionable ; because, in employing them, ho* 
in no case rests his reasoning upon the sign, but only upon the 
thing signified. To the materialist, however, it may not be 
improi)er to hint, that tlie several hypotheses already alluded to 
are completely exclusive of each other ; and to submit to his 
consideration, whether the indiscriminate use, among all our 
most precise writers, of these olyviously inconsistent metaphors, 
does not justify us in concluding, that none of them has any 
connexion with the true theory of the phenomena which he 
conceives them to exi)lain ; and that they deserve the attention 
of the metaphysician, merely as familiar ilhistrations of the 
mighty influence exerted over our most abstracted thoughts, by 
language and by early associations."^ 

" Strongly impressed with the errors to which we are liable, 

* Phihsnphicat J\88ayg, pp. 227-229. 
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iu the Philosophy of the Human Miad, by the imperfections of 
our present phraseology, a philosophical grammarian of the 
first eminence long ago recommended the total proscription of 
figurative terms from all abstract discussions.^ To this pro- 
posal D'Alembert objects, that it would require the creation of 
a new language, unintelligible to all the world; for which 
reason he advises philosophers to adhere to the common modes 
of speaking, guarding themselves as much as possible against 
the false judgments which they may have a tendency to occa- 
sion.^ To me it appears, that the execution of the design 
would be found, by any person who should attempt it, to be 
wholly impracticable, at least in the present state of metaphy- 
sical science. If the new nomenclature were coined out of 
merely arbitrary sounds, it would be altogether ludicrous ; if 
analogous, in its formation, to that lately introduced into 
chemistry, it would, in all probability, systematize a set of 
hypotheses, as unfounded as those which we are anxious to 
discard." 

"Neither of these writers has hit on the only effectual 
remedy against this inconvenience ; to vary, from time to time, 
the metaphors we employ, so as to prevent any one of them 
from acquiring an imdue ascendant over the others, either in 
oiu* own minds, or in those of our readers. It is by the exclu- 
sive use of some favourite figure, that careless thinkers are 
gradually led to mistake a simile or distant analogy for a 
legitimate theory."® 

To this general rule I have endeavoured to adhere through 
the whole of these Elements; and, accordingly, I have ex- 
pressed myself nearly to the above purpose when treating of 
Memory.* At the same time, when I published my first 

* Du Mar$ai$. Article Abstraction subject without employing expressions 
in the Encyclopidie. which suggest one theory or another ; 

' Mdanges, torn. v. p. 30. [Eclair. but it is of importance for us always to 

§ 2.] recollect, that these expressions are en- 

* Philosophical Essays ^ p. 232, et seq. tirely figurative, and afford no explana- 
3d edition. [Infraf WorkSf vol. v.] tion of the phenomena to which they 

* " Such, indeed, is the poverty of refer. It is partly with a view to re- 
language, that we cannot speak on the mind my readers of this consideration, 
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volume, I acknowledge that I was not fully aware of its im- 
portance, and that I then indulged the idea of attempting to 
introduce various innovations in the common phraseology of 
metaphysics. A hint of this kind is given at the end of Sec- 
tion IV. of the fourth chapter.^ On more mature consideration, 
however, I abandoned this project, and adopted less presump- 
tuous, and, I hope, sounder views. These the reader will 
ea»<ily understtmd, if he peruses the preliminary observations 
prefixed to my second volume. What contributed to oikju my 
eyes on this subject was a passage in D'Alembert's MelangeSj 
which I beg leave to transcribe, in order to add the weight of 
his authority to some logical precepts wliich I conceive to be of 
essential use. 

" En general il est beaucoup plus simple, et jmr consequent 
plus utile, de se servir dans les sciences des ttTmes re9us en 
fixunt bien les idees qu'on doit y attacher, que d'y substituer 
des termes nouveaux, sur tout dans les sciences qui n'oiit point, 
ou qui n'ont guere, d'autre langue que la langue commune, ou 
dont les termes sont assez generalement connus, comme la 
M^taphysique, la Morale, la Logique, et le Grammaire ; il eu 
coute moins au commun des hommes de reformer leur iddes 
que de clianger leur langage. II faut du moins, si la necessite 
oblige a creer de nouveaux termes, n*en hasarder qu'un tres- 
jKJtit nombre a la fois, pour ne pas rebuter par une langue trop 
nouvelle ceux qu'on se propose d'instruire. On doit en user 
pour changer la langue des sciences, comme pour notre ortho- 
graphe, qui quoique tr^s vicieuse et pleine d'inconsdquences et 
de contrailictions, ne pourra cependant etre reformde que peu- 
a-peu, et comme par degres insensibles ; les changemens trop 
considerables et trop nombreux, qu'on voudroit y faire tout-4- 
coup, ne serviroient qu'a perpetuer le mal au lieu d'y remcSdier. 

that, Bnding it impossiblo to lay aside led to vary the metaphor of^cner and 

completely metaphorical or analogical more suddenly, than would bo proper in 

words, I haTO studied to avoid such a a composition which aspired to the 

uniformity in the employment of them, praise of elegance." — Element$ of the 

as might indicate a preference to one Philosophy of the Human 3find, supra ^ 

theory rather than another ; and by vol. i. p. 3d5. 

dohig so, have i>crhaps sometimes l)eeu * Svpra, Elements, vol. i. p. 107. 
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HAtfz vom lentemenf, [Feslina letite,] doit etre, ce lue si'iiible, 
la devise de preajue tons \es I'^fonuateuvs,"' 

Tliis [jftssage stnick me tlie more forcibly, as I knew (Jiat 
D'Alembert was much more ftware than most French philoso- 
phers of his time, how fruitful a nource of erroneous judgments, 
' particularly in metaphysical researches, is an incautious use of 
language as au insti-ument of thought, He 8eenie<l to me, in- 
deed, from various remarks scattered over his works, to liave 
entered completely into the spirit of Locke's observations on 
this important subject, and to liave been led by his own reflec- 
tions into the very same train of thinking, without borrowing 
hie lights from his great predecessor. On one occasion he 
expresseB himself thus :— " Nous ressemblons, bien plus souvent 
que nons ne le crnyons, a cet aveiigle n^ qui disoit que la 
couleur rotige lui paroissoit devoir tenir quelque chose du son 
de la irompette. II est facile, ce me semble, de trouver la 
raison de ce jugement si bisarre et si absurde ; I'aveiigle ai-oit 
entendu dire souvent du son de la tronii)ette (qn'il connoisoit) 
que e'etoit nn son eclatatit ; it avoit eut^ndu dire aiissi que la 
couleur rouge (qn'il ne connoisBoit pas) etoit une couleur 
eclatanfe ; ce niflme mot, employe a exprimer deux choses si 
differentcs, lui avoit fait croire qu'eltes avoient ensemble do 
I'analogie. VoiR rimago de nos jugeraens en mille occasions, 
et un exemple bien sensible de i'influence des langues sur lea 
opinions des hommes."' 

When D'Alembert quoted this anecdote, he was evidently 
ignorant that it is of English origin, and that it had been 
employed as an illustration of the same argument in the Essai/ 
on Human Under landing. " A studious blind man, who had 
mightily lieiit his head about- visible objects, and made use of 
the explication of his boots and friends, to understand those 
Uitmcs of light and colours which often came in his way, 

iiB it is trnnsurtbcd iu tn; own hand. I 
can relj iipun the oxacIni^BB uf llic iftio- 
Inlion. [TliU nlwi is from sod, ii. of 
Fid/dreiuemtm titr La Klfment dt 
PhUoHipMe.—Milimies, p'i.Ann-l. UiiT, 
Win. T. p. 30.— ^rfO 
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bragged one day that he now understood what scarlet signified. 
Upon wliich his friend demanded what scarlet was ? The blind 
man answered, it was like the sound of a trumi)et.''^ 

I cannot dismiss this subject without taking notice of the 
infelicity of D'Alembert's theory with respect to the source of 
the blind man's mistalce. A much more simple one must im- 
mediately occur to every inhabitant of this country, from the 
appropriation of red to the military uniform, combined witli the 
conspicuous rank which the trumpet has occupied, in all ages, 
among the musical instruments employed in war. 

The peculiarly strong and impressive effect produced on the 
blind man's ear by the brazen din of the trumpet, accompany- 
ing and overpowering the other instruments of martial music, 
would naturally be the signal which announced to him the 
pomp of some military parade ; and, such is the strength of 
the association between scarlet and the military profession, that 
among tlie lower orders red-coats and soldiers are 8)'nonymou» 
terms. Dryden has even admitted this cant phrase into his 
|X)etry : — 

" Tlic fearful passoDger who travels late, 
Shakes at the moonshine shadow of a rush, 
And sees a red-coat rise from every bush."' 

I have little doubt that D'Alembert himself would have 
preferred this solution to that which he has proposed, if scarlet 
had been the military uniform in France,^ or if the colour in 
question, instead of scarlet, had l)ecn wliite. 



' Book in. chap. iv. sect. 11. 

* " In the first crusade," says Mr. 
Gibbon, " all the crosses were red ; in 
the third, the French alone preserved 
that colour, while green crosses were 
adopted by the Flemings, and white by 
the English. Yet in England, red ever 
appears the favourite, and, as it tvere, 
the national colour of our military en- 
sigm and unif Ornish— Decline and 
FaU, &c. vol. xi. p. 1 1 . 

' I had always imagined, that the 
above solution must have immediately 



presented itself to every Englishman 
capable of the slightest reflection, till I 
mot with the following passage in an 
Euay on Tragedy, by the late Horace 
Walpole. 

" When blind Professor Sanderson 
said, he supposed scarlet was like the 
sound of a trumpet, it proved ho had 
been told that scarlet was the most 
vivid of colours, but showed he had not 
otherwise an idea of it." — Thoughts on 
Tragedy, by Lord Orford. See his 
Worhi, vol. ii. p. 309. 

This quotation, by the way, may 
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Whatever opinion may be formed on this very trifling point, 
D'Alembert is entitled to equal praise for the ingenious appli- 
cation he has made of the story to illustrate the extensive 
and powerful influence of language upon thought It seems 
to have struck Locke's fancy very strongly in this point of 
view, for he has alluded to it repeatedly in difierent parts of 
his Essay. 

SECTION IV. — MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON LANGUAGE. 

The latest inquirers into that branch of literature which 
relates to language, have directed their attention chiefly to the 
etymological study of different tongues, considered as a guide 
to our conclusions concerning the origin and migrations of the 
various tribes of our species. As this view of the subject has, 
at first sight, but a remote connexion with the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, I shall dismiss it with a few miscellaneous 
remarks. Some of these will be found, I flatter myself, not 
altogether foreign to the design of this work. 

The first author of eminence who led the way in these 
etymological speculations was Leibnitz, whose various contri- 
butions to this branch of knowledge occupy no inconsiderable 
space in the general collection of his works. In his earliest 
publication on the subject, which forms the first article in the 
first volume of the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy^ he has 
very clearly and concisely stated the important purposes to 
which he conceived such researches to be subservient, as well as 
the leading principle which he proposed to keep in view in 
carrying them on. I shall only quote the introductory para- 
graph; but the whole paper well deserves the attention of 
those whose taste leads them to similar pursuits. 

" Cum remotee gentium origines historiam transcendant, 



serve to prove, that the anecdotes of more wonderful, as he was himself, (as 

the noble author are not always to be I happen to know from good authority,) 

implicitly relied on, even with respect a pupil of Sanderson's, and lived with 

to his own contemporaries. His incor- him in habits of intimacy, while a stu- 

rcctncss, in the present instance, is the dent at Cambridge. 
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lingtuB nobis prsestant veterum monmnciitonim viccm. Et 
vetostissima linguarum vestigia supcrsunt in nominibus fluvi- 
orum atque sylvarum, quo) mutatis accolis pleniinque persist- 
ant; proximae sunt locorum ab homiuibus constitiitonim 
appellationes ; qiianquam enim multas villaa, multa oppida i 
conditoribus nominentiir, quod in Gcrmania valde est frequens, 
quad serins exculta est ; alia t'^men loca a situ, d proventu, a 
cacteris qualitatibus appellantur, et vetustiorum difficilis est 
etymologia. Nomina etiam Vetera hominum, quorum nulla 
(JermaniaB gens plura Frisiis retinuit, dueunt nos in saeraria, 
ut sic dicam, veteris linguae. Illud enim pro axiomate habeo, 
omnia nomina quce vocamua propria^ aliquando appellativa 
fuisse ; alioqui ratione nulla constarent.^ Itaque quoties voca- 
bulum fluminis, montis, 8ylva3, gentis, pagi, oppidi, villee, non 
intelligimus, intelligere debemus, ab antiqua nos lingua dis- 
cessisse."^ 

In various other parts of his works, Leibnitz has enlarged on 
the ignorance in which we are left by our historical records, 
with respect to the earlier migrations of the human race ; and 
has fully established this principle, in which all the soundest 
philosophers now acquiesce, that if any new lights shall ever be 
thrown on this part of the history of mankind, it is from these 
etymological researches, conducted by extensive learning under 
the guidance of sober judgment and good sense, that they are 
chiefly to be expected. 

In confirmation of this idea, I shall quote a passage from 
Mr. Home Tooke, an author whose opinion is justly entitled to 
considerable deference in all etymological discussions, and 
whose good sense has preserved him, on most occasions, from 
giving up his judgment to those fanciful resemblances and 
analogies, which had so powerful an influence on the theories 

^ " Alioqui ratione nuHa constarent :^* tive or significant, there would Hato 

" otherwise they would exist without been no reaaon or motive to decide the 

any reason for their existence." choice of their inventors in favour of 

M. Leibnitz seems here to allude to one sound rather than of another, 

his famous principle of the Bi^ient ' Mitcdlan. Berciin^ 1710, p. 1. — 

reason; and to intimate, that, if the [Opera^ Dutensii, tom. iv. pars ii. p. 

first proper names had not been dcscrip- 1S6. — Ed:] 
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of most of his predecessors in this departmeut of philology. 
The passage which follows, I introduce merely as a proof of 
the confidence with which, in the opinion of Tooke, we are 
entitled to reason concerning the migrations of our race in past 
ages, from the affinities between the languages which have pre- 
vailed in different parts of the glohe. 

" It is a great mistake, into which both the Italian and Latin 
etymologists have fallen, to suppose that all the Italian must 
be found in the Latin, and all the Latin in the Greek, for the 
fact is otherwise. The bulk and foundation of the Latin lan- 
guage is Greek ; hut great part of the Latin is the language of 
our uorthem ancestora, grafted upon the Greek. And to our 
northern language the etymologist must go for that part of the 
Latin which the Greek will not furnish ; and there, without 
any twisting or turning, or ridiculous forcing and torturing of 
words, he will easily and clearly find it. We want, therefore, 
the testimony of no historians, to conclude that the founders of 
the Roman state, and of the Latin tongue, came not from Asia, 
but from the north of Eiirope, for ike langumjc cannot iiV, and 
from the languBge of every nation we may with certainty col- 
lect its origin. In the same manner, even though do history of 
the fact had remained, and though another Virgil and another 
Dionysius had again, in verse and prose, brought another 
.£neas from another Troy to settle modern Italy, after the 
destruction of the Roman government, yet, in spite of such 
false history, or silence of history, we should be able, from the 
modern language of the country, (which cannot possibly lie,) to 
conclude with certaintj', that our northern ancestors had again 
made another successful irruption into Italy, and again grafted 
their own language upon the Latin, as before upon the Greek, 
for all the Italian which cannot be easily shown to be Latin, 
can be easily shown to be our northern Ij 



■ i>««™i'(in<o/PMrft?i/, to!, ii. p. 140, ni, Italiam el Hiepniiiiuii hubilatoreg 

quarto edit. A similar ubBorvatiun is Rcccpiese credibile cat, longs Bate iUdb 

made bj- Leibaitc in the meniDir above iiui memDranlor Liiio GallonuQ poito- 

quoted. " Ei Ccllia, id est GcrmniiiB riorum advontua, AborigineB Itallw in- 

OBl1uqne,AlpesP;reiuEoaquetrBii5grea- tellign, id CBt incolu Gneds, Lydig, 
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In this department of literature important future discoverien 
may, I think, be confidently anticipated, in proportion as a 
more extensive communication among tlie different tribes of 
mankind shall be opened, and as the afiinities between their 
various languages shall be more accurately investigated. Those 
which have been already traced among some of the most 
remote and apparently unconnected tongues, are suflScient to 
demonstrate how imperfectly we are acquainted with the past 
migrations of our race ; and, if they are not yet sufficient to 
afford a direct proof of the common descent of the different 
inhabitants of our globe, unquestionably tend, the farther the 
subject is prosecuted, to lend additional presumptions in favour 
of that conclusion. 

In order, however, to render the study of the affinity of 
languages a solid foundation for our conclusions, it is necessary 
that those who devote themselves to it, (keeping in mind the 
limited grasp of the human ])owers,) should guard against the 
danger of rendering their labours fruitless, by aiming at what 
is wholly beyond the comprehension of our faculties. A few 
languages, grammatically and critically possessed, would enable 
them to add more usefiilly to the mass of philological know- 
ledge, than the almost miraculous gift of tongues displayed in 
the labours of Adelung and some of his successors.^ When 1 
say this, I would not Ixj understood to detract from the gre^it 
and acknowledged merits of these literary prodigies. What 



Pbrygibufl, PhoeuicibuH aliisquo man 
advectiB antiquiures. Nam antiquisHi- 
mic mif:;rationcs omnes terra factassunt, 
serius ct regn^ magna multitudo navi- 
gavit : quanqaani Tacito contrarium ex- 
ciderit. Gra^conim doinde mulUo in 
Italia maritimie colonite condit«e suDt: 
inde lingua Latina ex Celticll Griec&quo 
niistiB nata. Postea pars Italia* citerior 
Gallise Cisalpinie, ultoriur magnic GrsB- 
ciie nomen tulit; in medio liatini et 
Tusci cum Ticinis plurimura utriuque 
trahebant. Hetruscaro antiquam non 
intelligimus, ac qiiie ipsiuB in lapidibuR 
nonnullis Hupersunt, ne legimus qui- 

VOL. IV. 



dem." — P. 10. [Operaf Dutensii, vol. 
iv. pars ii. p. 193.] 

On tbis subject sec also Dictionnaire 
Etymologiqut de la Ixingue I^tine, 
witb tbe Discours PrSliminaire, in tbe 
sixth volume of Court de Gcbelin*» 
Monde Primitif. 

^ I call it an almott miractilous gifl^ 
because in looking over such tables as 
that exhibited in the Supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Brttannica, (see Ar- 
ticle Langitages,) I can only wonder 
and admire at faculties to which I am 
unconscious of possessing in myself any- 
thing at all analogous. 
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they have done, was necessary to prepare the way for the 
mJtiutcr indiiBtry of their siiccessorti. The great outliDes being 
now marked out, and the limitE of the chief departments settled, 
it will be comjMiratively easy for inferior artists to complete the 
details of the sun-ey. Much may be expected, for much has 
been already done, by those missionaries to foreign parts, who, 
in the midst of their more important occupations, have not 
thought it an unworthy employment of their time to make an 
accurate study of the languages spoken by the nations they 
wish to convert. lu India it is well known what they have 
accomplished, by translating the Scriptures into different 
tongues, even into the sacr«>d language of the Bramins ; with 
which I have little doubt some of them now possess a more 
intimate and familiar acquaintance than had previously been ac- 
quired by any other class of scholars who have visited the East. 
On the other hand, it is imjiossible not to feel some scepti- 
cism concerning etymological researches, when they turn on 
languages which are accessible only to a small number of 
flcholarfl ; the deceptions which are commonly practised in sup- 
port of such theories being facilitated in proportion to the 
obscurity in which the subject is involved. Wlien I say 
deceptions, I would not, by any means, insinuate, that they 
are always intentional and culpable. It is a natural and par- 
donable weakness to overvalue even a smattering of knowledge 
which is possessed by few ; and one of the adepts may be 
readily excused, if he addresses the public on his favourite 
sulyect, in a moi'e confident tone than he would have assumed, 
had the jioints in question lain more open to general examina- 
tion. Add to this, tliat when once the mind is intoxicated 
with a theory, it eagerly grasps at every shadow of evidence 
which seems to favour it, and is generally the first dupe to the 
Kvstem it has created. ^ I well remember the impression uni- 

' In tliehopeofgitdrdingmy jouii^r via l»»l entiUed, from hi» own nnpRrnl- 

reiulerB against lending loo eu> n faith leled acquiutiona, lo (brm a competent 

t« Oie seduting theories of etjmologisiB, jinlguieiil on this guliject ; — 1 nccil 

1 Bhnll subjoin the wihfr opininn r.f n u*iirc^|j «aj Ihnt I allnile In Sir Wil 

uriler, »hn, of all our MnlPmporariei. Ii«ni Jones: — 
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versally produced, by the speculationa of the learned and 
respectable Qeueral Vallancey, when he first attempted to 
demonstrate a very striking analc^ between the Celtic and 
certain oriental tongues, particularly between the Celtic and 
the language spoken by the ancient Phoenicians. A specimen 



" £t3nno]ogy has, do doubt, some use 
in historical researches ; but it is a 
medium of proof so very fallacious, that, 
where it elucidates one fisct, it obscures 
a thousand, and more frequently bor- 
ders on the ridiculous, than leads to any 
solid conclusion ; it rarely carries with 
it any internal power of conviction from 
a resemblance of sounds or similarity of 
letters; yet, often whore it is wholly 
unassisted by those advantages, it may 
be indisputably proved by extrinsic evi- 
dence. Wo know a patteriori, that 
both fitz and hijo, by the nature of two 
several dialects, are derived from JUiua ; 
that unde comes from avua^ and stranger 
from extra; that jour is deducible, 
through the Italian, from dies; and 
ros$ignol from lusciniat or the singer 
in groves ; that icivrOf eeureuU, and 
squirrel, are compounded of two Greek 
words descriptive of the animal ; which 
etymologies, though they could not have 
been demonstrated a priori^ might servo 
to confirm, if any such confirmation were 
necessary, the proofs of a connexion be- 
tween the members of one great empire ; 
but when we derive our hanger or short 
pendant stcord from the Persian, be- 
cause ignorant travellers thus mis-spell 
the word khanjer, which, in truth, 
means a different weapon, or sandal 
wood from the Greek, because we sup- 
pose that sandals were sometimes made 
of it, we gain no ground in proving the 
affinity of nations, and only weaken 
arguments which might otherwise be 
firmly supported."* 

From this quotation it appears how 
very fallacious are those conclusions 
concerning the affinity of different lan- 

• Walks of Sir Wmiun 



guagcs which rest merely on a simi- 
larity, or even an identity of sounds, 
unsupported by any coUateral conside- 
rations ; and, on the other hand, with 
what confidence the pedigree of u word 
may sometimes be traced from a word 
in another language with which it does 
not contain one letter in common ; due 
allowances being made for that syste- 
matical permutation of one letter fbr 
another, which is often observable in 
cognate tongues. This study, there- 
fore, to be successfully prosecuted, sup- 
poses a very critical knowledge of both 
the languages in question ; an accom- 
plishment which docs not fall to the 
lot of many etymologists. One of them 
of some note, and certainly of consider- 
able ingenuity, seems to have consi- 
dered his deficiencies in this respect as 
favourable to his researches. " In the 
few modem languages," says Mr. 
Whiter, " which I have endeavoured 
to speak, French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish, I have ever laboured in vain 
to acquire fluency and facility ; yet even 
this circumstance was favourable to my 
inquiries ; / endeavoured to supply that 
deficiency by number, which existed in 
the perfection of each ; and when I hmd 
learnt all thai I could acquire in one 
language, I proceeded to another. In 
advancing to this point I found some 
speed and promptitude; and thus, by 
comparing many languages, I learnt 
the affinity of the whole." — (Introduc- 
tion to Mr. Whiter's Etymologican 
Magnum, or Universal Etymological 
Dictionary; with Illustrations drawn 
from various languages — English, Go- 
thic, Saxon, German, Danish, &c. &c. 
Jones, ToL 1. p. SO. 
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of that languagQ has h&m preserved by Plaiitus in one of his 
plays, which contains some sijeechee of Hanno, a Carthaginian, 
in the language of his country : and, in the opinion of some 
who have devoted much time to the study of the Celtic tongues, 
he has succeeded in establishing the identity of this Phcenician 
fragment with the /m/*, — rea^ionable allowancea being made 
for the change which the languages may be supposed to ha^ 
undergone during the lapse of so many ages ; and, also, for the 
comiplJODB which the Carthaginian speeches must have suf- 
fered from the raiBtakee of ignorant transcribers. 

In confirmation of the conclusion to which Vallancey waa 
led by the foregoing discovcrj*, it was farther observed, that 
the number of Phcenician letters introduced by Cadmus into 
Greece was (according to Tacitus and Pliny) sixteen ; the 
number of the Irish alphabet is seventeen.^ It is remarkable, 
too, that in the Irish alphabet the vowels are placed last, after 
all the consonants ; and, in this, that it agrees with no other 
known alphabet but the Lybian and the Phoenician.^ 

It lias been objectetl to this, that if the Irish had received 
their letters from the Phoenicians, they would, like the Ph«ni- 
cians, have written from right to left. But the objection is 
such as to appear, on examination, rather favourable to the 
hypothesis in question. There is no doubt that the Greeks 
received their letters from the Phoeuicians ; and, therefore, we 
must suppose, that in the time of Cadmus they wrote from 
right to left as the Phcenicians did ; yet, so early as in the 
time of Herotiotus, we know that the Greeks wrote from left 
to right," for he, speaking ol' the Egyptians, mentions it as an 
extraordinary peculiarity, that they should write the contrary 
way. The Irish also might anciently have written from right 
to left, and changed as the Greeks did. Some of the Irish In- 



— Greek, Latin, Frencli, lUJUn, Spa- 
nish, Gnliu, Iriab, WeIhIi, Bretagne, 
&<;.— tliB Dialect* of the SclaTonie ; iind 
llio Eaatpm Laof^afxes, Hebrew, A.ra- 
bic, PBTgini], Sadftcrit, Gipsoj, Cnplic, 
&o. &c. Cambridge, 1800,) If other 
polygloU were wjiwlly can'liil, I Iibyo 



DO doubt tbe; would make a similar 
confeeaioD. 

' Gramtnar of lite Jriik Language, 
b; General Valbmcoy, 26, 16. 

' Vallancey's CMedaneit de B^iu 
EihemiicU, vol. ii. p. 1 94. 

' Enlerp*. c- nJTtvi. 
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scriptionB at New Grange^ are written from right to left, and 
left to right alternately, as are several old Irish manuscripts. 
This manner was called by the Greeks botistrophedon, because 
it resembled the course of the plough; and we are told by 
General Vallancey, that it is called by the Irish, tJie path of the 
reapers.^ 

One other circumstance (according to these theorists) is 
worthy of attention ; that the Irish, like the Egyptians, had a 
sacred character, as well as the popular or profane. The sacred 
character is called Ogham, and (it is said) to resemble much 
the characters at Persepolis? From a correspondence which 
took place between General Vallancey and Sir William Jones, 
it appears that this word ogham, or ogam, denotes mysterious 
knmoledge in the Sanscrit language ;* and, with respect to the 
word Sanscrit itself, it has been confidently stated, on the autho- 



* New Grange, near Droghcdai county 
of Meath, where the most ancient in- 
scriptions in Ireland are to be found. — 
(hlUctanea de Hebiu Hibemicis, vol. 
ii. p. 210. 

« Ibid. p. 326. 

* " Lcs caract^res Irlandois appeles 
Ogham ont bcaucoup de rapport avec 
ceux de Persepolis." — Bailly, LeUres 
sur V AdantiiUt p. 458. 

* With all due deference to so illus- 
trious a name, I must be permitted here 
to observe, that the countenance given 
by Sir William Jones to the specula- 
tions of General Vallancey, together 
with the endless Memoirs on the Sacred 
hies of the West^ by his ingenious friend 
the credulous and indefatigable M^'or 
Wilford, contributed much to procure to 
the dreams of the learned Irishman, the 
very general attention which they once 
drew in this island. 

The following extracts from Sir Wil- 
liam Jones's JMtcourses to the Society 
at Calcutta^ will explain and justify the 
above remark : — 

" It has been observed, that the writ- 
ing at Persepolis bears a Ktrong re*rni- 



blance to that which the Irish call 
Offham: the word agam, in Sanscrit, 
means mysterious knowledge ; but I dare 
not affirm that the two words had a com- 
mon origin, and only mean to suggest, 
that, if the characters in question bo 
really alphabetical, they were probably 
secret and sacerdotal, or a mere cipher, 
perhaps, of which the priests only had 
the key." — Works of Sir William Jones, 
vol. i. p. 86. 

*' (Lionel Vallancey, whose learned 
inquiries into the ancient literature of 
Ireland are highly interesting, assures 
me that Orishna in Irish means the 
sun ; and we find Apollo and Sol con- 
sidered by the Roman poets as the same 
deity. I am inclined, indeed, to believe, 
that not only Ci ishmt and Vishnn^ but 
even Brahma and Siva^ when united, 
and expressed by the mystical word o*m, 
were designed by the first idolaters to 
represent the solar fire," &c. &c. &<!. — 
Ibid. p. 268. " This mystical won!," 
we are told in another part of the same 
discourse, " never escapes the lips of a 
pious Hindu, who meditates on it in 
Hiloncc." 
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rity of CVIUc scholars, tlmt it denotefl ancient icriting in the 
Gaelic tongue.^ 

The magnificent bequest of the late Mr. Henry Flood (the 
celebrated oratflr in the Irish Porliaiucnt) to Trinity College, 
Dublin, was intended more jurticularly to promote the elucida- 
tion of these problematical and intereBting facts.* Sir Laurence 
Parsons mentions it as a circumstance "which he had often 
heard Mr. Flood notice with regret, that while in the East 
ingenious men were collecting and translating, with such laud- 
able industry, the ancient writings of the inhabitants of the 
region between Indus and the Ganges, no attempt was ma(ie 
to connect their researches mtli those of our Celtic antiquaries. 
He thought that many of the truths of ancient history were to 
be found at these two extremities of the world ; that they would 
reflect light and knowledge upon each other, and lead to a more 
certain acquaintance with the early history of man."* 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed since this publication of 
Sir Laurence Parsons, during which time I do not hear that 
any progress has been made in those inquiries which the be- 
quest of Mr. Flood was intended to encourage. From this it 
seems reasonable to conclude, that the discoveries which he so 
sanguinely anticipated have not answered his expectations ; or 
rather, that the facts which lie assumed as his data, have not 
been verified by a more accurate scrutiny. That such a scrutiny 
has taken place can scarcely be doubted, when it is considered 
how many Celtic scholars (both Irish and Scotch) have visited 
India in the course of this interval. 

After the issue of this very promising enterprise, it is not 
surprising that the scepticism of many should be rather in- 
creased than diminished, concerning the speculations of our 
present race of Polyglots. 

In consequence of the profound silence which haa been so 
long maintained on this subject, the noise which it once made 
would probably, in the course of a few years more, have sunk 

' AiKMttt Metnphytia, vol. it. p. UH. a ypar. — Sir Laiirence FftraonB' Obterva- 
■ The entste wLich Mr. Flood be- tii-montlie BequtMofMr. Flond.^.ld. 
qneathed for this purpoip « worth fSOOO ' Ihid, pp. 56, fi6. 
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into total oblivion, had not the patriotic bequest of Mr. Flood 
perpetuated the memory of General Vallancey's writings. To 
the rising generation, it may not be altogether useless to have 
alluded here to the history of this philological misadventure. 



SECTION V. — MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

CONTINUED. 

Among the other speculations which have found favour with 
our modern philologers, I must not omit to mention an opinion 
which appears, from a dialogue of Plato, to have been also 
maintained in some of the philosophical schools of ancient 
Greece. According to this theory, we are taught tliat, as no- / 
thing exists without a cauaCy or, as Leibnitz expresses it, with- 1 
out a sufficient reason, we must conclude, that the savages whoj 
first imposed names on surrounding objects, were decided in 
their choice of the various sounds which they employed for this j 
purpose, by some fancied resemblance or analogy between the , 
sound and the thing which it was to denote. In the case of ; 
sonorous objects this is easily conceivable ; and, in point of fact, I 
many examples of it may be produced from all languages. ; 
Thus, in our own, a serpent is said to hiss ; a fiy to buzz ; a 
lion to roar ; an ass to bray ; a cock to crow. In these, and 
other cases of the same kind, the theory in question may be 
safely admitted. 

In the case, however, of objects perceived by the eye alone, 
and, still more, of things intellectual and moral, the applica- 
tion of the theory becomes much more difficult. But, even in 
such instances, it has been imagined, that some analogy, how- 
ever obscure and distant, has been fancied between the thing 
and its original name. In proof of this, a pretty long list has 
been produced of articulate sounds which have the same signi- 
fication in a great variety of languages, although the things 
which these sounds denote seem to have no relation to any 
object of hearing. The mechanism of the organs by which 
these names are pronounced, is supposed to have some analogy 



a 
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to the qualities by which the ohjc-cta they denote are more 
peculiarly distinguished; and this trifling circumstance baa 
l)een presumed sufficient to decide the choice, where all other 
things were eiiual,* Thus the President de BroEses conceives, 
that, in most laugunges, st is significant of stahUity or rest ; /I 
of fluency ; c^ of a gentle descent, &c. A similar fancy was 
indulged long before hy the cool mathematical head of Dr. 
Wallis, who, iu his Qramjnar of the English Language, repre- 
sents it as one of the distinguishing excellencies of our tongue, 
that it abounds with words beginning with combinations of 
letters expresMve of the things they signify. " Notandum 
uiitem est, in vocibus lingUjE nostrte nativis, magnam ut pluri- 
mum literarum reique sign.ificat«e consensum reperiri. 

" Adeoque literarum soni tenuiores, acutiores, crassiores, 
obtusiores, molliores, fortiores, clariores, obscuriores, magisque 
striduli, &c. pares non raro in rebus signiiicatia afiecttis in- 
nuimt, et quidem plures nonnmiquam in eadem voce licet 



' In llie IbilowioB piuiRfl[;o of Aulua 
Oellius, nn iltciupt is tanile to point out 
a relatiun betweea the configuration of 
tliH organs and emiaainn uf tha rnico in 
tbB proDiniciiLtioa o( the isanoajlIaJjIrB 
VD9 (ynu) and f»» (we,) and the reapec- 
tive nivaiitii|;ii of theae words. His rcn- 
HOaiDgH bear a rnmarliablD res^aiblnnco 
tu tboao of Bome iDgenimia French 

" It is a cjaeslion which has been 
much ablated amnug philosopherB, 
whether niuneB are natural signs of 
Ihinga, or Impoaad hj chance. On this 
BUbject P. Nigidiils, in his Literary 
tbrnmenlnriu, has maintained that ■ 
worda, both proper unnies and appolla- 
tirea, have been naBifnie'l 1o oLjocta not 
hf McidciitAl appropriution. but bf 
Bouie iuBtinctire impuleu of nalnre. To 
|irove thutwordaarethuB natural ralher 
than arhitrar; eigns, he ndduc«a rnrt- 
OMB nrgiimmlg. From theao I'hare 
Bclei^tcd the following aa ingcnioua and 
curioua. Whan we aa<r vol," he ob- 



Borven, " wo make uio of a ocrtain 
motion of the orgauB of speech uomi- 
Bpondini: with the aigniGcatiun at the 
won! ; thut ia, we gTnduiilly protrods 
the li|)s, and impel the breath towarda 
the persona whom we address. But, on 
tlif contrarj, when wa pronounce the 
word f«t», there neither occurs anj fbr^ 
ward impulse of the breath, nor snj 
prolrusion of the tips, but we direct tha 
movement both of tips and breath in- 
wards, na it were, to onraelTea, The 
mnj be lemariied 









signs we reject or assent tn a request, 
the motion of the head and of the ejea 
bears some analngji' to the tiling signi- 
Gcd, BO in the worda of which we have 
been speaking, we may obanrve, if 1 
may so eiprcaa it, the instinctive gesK- 
culatjon of the month and the bresih, 
Tlie aame remnrfca apply to the corre- 
sponding words in the Greek Inngnage." 
A. Oolliufl, Noe-'u Attica, lib. x. cap. 4. 
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monosyllaba.^ .... Et hoc quidem tarn frequenter, ut vix 
ulla, quam scio, lingua hac in re huic no8tne eequiparanda 
videatur: Adeo ut in una nonnunquam voce monosyllaba 
(quales sunt nostrsB fere omnes, si flectionem demas) illud sig- 



* Of tills Dr. Wallis gives a great 
variety of instances ; some of them un- 
doubtedly very happily chosen, in sup- 
port of his position, while others can 
scarcely be prcHHed into his service 
without much fanciful, or rather extra- 
vagant, over-refinement. A few exam- 
ples will suffice as a specimen. 

" Sic voces ab atr inchoatie, fortiores, 
rei significatae vires et conatus innuunt ; 
ut strong, (ex rr^«mM», rr^rin^, [?]) 
strength, to strow, to strike, a stroke, a 
stripe, strife, to strive, to straggle, to 
stretch, streight, to strain, string, strap, 
stream, strand, to strip, to stray, to 
struggle, strange, stride, straddle, &c. 
Ncquc obstat, quod in horuro aliquot 
manifesto compareant Latinie originis 
vestigia : quippe Augli, ut ad hcyusmodi 
souos formant ipsi vocabula, ita et 
aliunde sic formata avidius arripiunt. 

" St vires item, sed minorcs, innuit : 
quant« scilicet parta tuendo potius 
quam nova acquircndo sufficiant : (quasi 
esset ex sto desumptum :) ut to stand, a 
staff, to stag, to stuff, to stifie, to stick, to 
stutter, to Hammer, to stagger, to stickle, 
to stick, stock, stem, a sting, to sting, a 
stump, to stumble, to step, to stamp, (undo 
to stamp, ferro impriniere ;} a stone, 
steel, stem, stanch, (firmus,) to stare, 
steep, steeple, a standard, in quibus 
omnibus st firmum quid et fixum 



lunuit. 



1 



" Thr violcntiorcm motum innuunt ; 
nt to throw, to thrust, to throng, to 
throb, to threaten, &c. &c. 

" Wr obliquitatem quandani scu dis- 
tortionem innuunt : ut vry, to wreathe, 
to wrest, to wrestle, to wring, &c. &c. 

" Cr ruptum quid, saltcm incurvatum 
scu luxatum innuit ; ut to crxick, to 
crackle, to crow, to crowd, to cram, &c. 
Quie omnia vel fractionis aliquid vel 
fragoris crepitusve videntur insinuare. 

" Alia, quasi ex cruce desumercut cr 
decuHsationcm innuunt; ut to cross, 
(decussare,) to cruise, a crutch, a crosier, 
cross-grained. Hinc Kichardus olim 
Ilex Angliie diccl>atur crmich-backed, 
non quod dorso fue. it incurvcUo, sed 
quod a tergo gestare gestiebat formam 
crucisy — The Orammatica Angtieana 
is to be found in the third voliiiiie of the 
Opera Alathematica of Dr. Wollis. 

Nor did Leibnitz think this view of 
etymology altogether unworthy of his 
attention. " Ex iptta natura soni, litera 
canina motum violcntum notat, at K 
finale ejus obstaculum, quo sistitur. 
Sic in ruck {einen ruck tftun) promotio 
violenta est sed per gradus ubi qiiavis 
vice motuR sistitur. Sic etiam adhibo- 
tur recken, cum subito vi magna nee 
sine sono intonditur filum vel aliud, ita 
tanien, ut non rumpatur, sed sistat im- 
pctum : ita habcmus ex linea curva 
rectam, eamquo instar cordae tensani. 



1 Thii eombinatioQ of letten ha* itruck our moat eminent etyniologixts, more, perhaps, than any 
other : not only Wallii, but the President Dee Broises and Court de Oebelln. " Nous ne dteroos 
id." saji the last of these writen, ** qa'un seal exemple de cette nature : mats il Taut lui seul one 
16gion : c'ett H, Ce mot dM|p:ie la propii6t6 d'Hre flx6, anft^ de rester en place ; o'ett le monre- 
ment on le cri de ceox qui dMrent qu'on I'arrHc. qu'ou reete en place ; d'oil Tient cela, d oe n'eii 
pare* qa'en pronon^ant t, on produit on eeptee de dflement qui excite I'attention de celui qui ra 
derant : et que llntonation t qui Tenant 4 la mite, est r<}che, bridTe, et flze, indique naturcUement 
la fixity dans laquelle on d(ldre que soit oette personne." 

" Quo! qu'n en loit, aucnne langue d'Europe, dans laquelle tt ne suit la radne d'une multitude de 
mots, regard^ eux-mtaMS comme des mots radieaox."— J/mv^e PrimWf, tom. iil. p. 36.1. 
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iianter exprimitiir, quod iu Unguis aliis nisi coiupositis, aut 
dDcorapositis, aut loiiga nonnimquani verbomnj periphrafii vix 
aut ne vix explicari potest." 

Tliese, and other remarkB of the same kind, wliicli had been 
thrown out (chiefly, perhaps, as a curious and amusing exercise 
of ingenuity) by the writers quoted below, have been pushed 
much farther, and reduced into a serious and systematical 
form by some late authors ; among whom the most noted is 
M. Court de Giebelin, author of a work entitled Monde Primitif, 
Analyst et Compart avec le Monde Modeme, considers dans 
FHistoire NoiureUe de la Parole, mi (h'igiiie du Langage et de 
tEcriture, This work certainly does honour to the author's 
learning, and contains many iugenious and original remarks ; 
and what adds much to its value, is the summary it exhibitfl 
of all that is important in the labours of his predecessors. It 
must, however, lie owned, that the perusal of it is tedious ; the 
author liaving spread his naaterials over nine quarto volumes, 
although they might have been compressed into two, or at 
most into three, with great advantage. The pai't of it, in par- 
ticular, which relates to ancient mythology, which it is not 
improbable that he considered as the most valuable of the 
whole, might, in my opinion, have been omitted without injurj" 
to his reputation. 

The most remarkable peculiarity in M. de Gebelin's sj-stem, 
is the attempt he makes to show, that there is, in every single 
letter, an expression of some idea, feeling, or sentiment : so 
that he considers every alphabetical letter as a kind of root of 
the primitive language, and, consequently, of all the languages 
derived from it. Vowels he considers as the pointing and lan- 
guage of sensations ;' consonants, as the painting and language 



Sml nbi mptio fit, pro liters K nislenlQ. 
Hquilnr S, vcl Z, mains eieunLiB index, 
et fit ritt, reUiim, rlz. Tales dalegunt 
aeie prims miginesvcM^ljulomni.qtioIii'B 
penetrnri poteal ad rttdiecm rii< ta/iari- 
ruSai, Bod plsmmquo trurtu tcmpo- 
rnra, crebria triinalstioDibus veteres et 






obscuratce. Xtque veru a 
fectffi, ct quasi lege conditi 
Bed DRtnr&li gaodsm impeta nnlB liomi- 
num, sanuB ad aSectas motusquo animi 
Btletnpernntiuin.'' — Mite^haita BtmU- 
ncfuia, toin. i. p. 2. [Opera, DiitcDiii, 
lotn. iv. pars ii. p. 187.— Ed.] 
' How ii thii doctrine, nbicEi rt-pre- 
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of ideas. The proofs he produces of this very bold position 
are some of them highly curious, — but for these I must refer 
to his work. 

Of this theory, the germs are plainly discernible, not only in 
those speculations of which I have laid specimens before the 
reader, in my quotations from Wallis and Leibnitz, but, as I 
hinted in the beginning of this Section, in one of the Dialogues 
of Plato.^ I cannot help suspecting that the late Dr. Murray 
was partly influenced by a similar train of thinking, in forming 
his somewhat ludicrous list of the nine monosyllables quoted 
below, which he gives as the basis of the European languagea' 



Bents all the vowels as so many radi- 
C(d»t to be reconciled with the anther's 
fundamental position, that vowels are of 
no aecourU in the comparison of words ? 
*' Les voyelles ne soni rien cUms la com- 
paraiton des mots." — Monde PrimitiJ, 
torn. iii. p. 47. 

' Cratylua, sivo de Recta Nominum 
Ratione. Tl^iT»9 fiiw vUtn r« P tftstyt 

•iv^riMt, &c., &c. [{ 91.] (Platonis 
OperHf Serrani, [torn, i.] p. 426.) The 
whole passage is curious, but much too 
long to be quoted here. The following 
very succinct summary by Mr. Gray 
will convey a general idea of the scope 
of the doctrine which Plato puts in the 
mouth of Socrates concerning the 
"powers of the several Greek letters, 
and the manner of their formation ; viz., 
the P, expressive of motion, being formed 
by a tremulous motion of the tongue ; 
the I, of smallness and tenuity ; the *, 
Y, 2, z, of all noises made by the air ; 
the A and T of a cessation of motion ; 
the A of slipperiness and gliding; the 
same with a F prefixed, of the adherence 
and tenacity of fluids ; the N of any 
thing internal ; the A of largeness ; the 
O of roundness ; and the H expressive 
of length." 

It may be worth while to add, that, 
in the opinion of Mr. Gray, (an excel- 
lent judge,) this Dialogue is " the least 



considerable of all Plato's works, and 
was probably written when he was very 
young." — Gray's Works hy AfcUhias, 
vol. ii. p. 376. 

■ " I. To strike or move with swift, 
equable, penetrating, or sharp effect, 
was agl agl 

" If the motion was less sudden, but 
of the same species, wag. 

" If made with force, and a great effort, 
hwag. 

"These are varieties of one word, 
originally used to mark the motion of 
fire, water, wind, darts. 

" II. To strike with a quick, vigorous, 
impelling force, bag or hicagt of which 
fag and pag are softer varieties. 

"III. To strike with a harsh, violent, 
strong blow, dwag^ of which thwag and 
twag are varieties. 

" IV. To move or strike with a quick, 
tottering, unequal impulse, gwag or 
cufag. 

" V. To strike with, a pliant slap, lag 
and hlag. 

" VI. To press by strong force or im- 
pulse, so as to condense, bruise, or com- 
pel, mag. 

" VII. To strike with a crushing, de- 
stroying power, nag and hnag. 

" VIII. To strike with a strong, rude, 
sharp, penetrating power, mg or hrag. 

" IX. To move with a weighty strong 
impulse, swag," — History of the Euro- 
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He scema, iudeed, himself, to hv occasionally conscious of tliie 
influence. " It is certain," he observes in one jiaseage, " that a 
nutural connexion exists "between the sound and sense, and 
that we therefore express harsh sensatioiia by harsh articulate 
sounds." His manner of expressing himself, however, in general, 
seems rather to imply, that these radical sounds were obtained 
entirely hy induction and onalyeis: but it is hy no means im- 
poBsihle, that he may have been more tinder the influence of 
theory tlian he was aware ; and even sup[)OBing his own mind 
to have been free from any speculative bias, we must still have 
recourse to some such theory as that of Gebelin and De 
Broases, to account for the agreement of the frumcrs of lan- 
guage, in 80 many instances, to fix on the same radical sounds 
to convey the same ideas. 

That tliese theories are altogether unfounded, I am far from 
thinking; but I am fully convinced that they have been -all 
carried too fur, and that fancy or whim has had a large share 
in their formation. Nor need I scruple to hazard tliis remui'k 
with respect to any writer, however euiiiieiit fur Itaruing and 
genius, when I apply it lo him in common witli Gebelin and 
De Drosses, and with the still more illustrious names of Wallia 
and Leibnitz.' 



peon Language*, fc,, by Ibe lato Aloi- 
Biider Murray, D.D., vul. i. pp. 31, 

" Bt iho Lelp of those nine edouc^. 
■yllBliies (layii Dr. Murrn.v) all tlie 
Eurupeiin langiagna hnvc bave formed." 



-Ibid. p. 39. 

In B subsequent pnrt of his woHt, wa 
Bra told that the Sunscnt and Iho Fursic 
hsTe bean forTDcd by the help of tbe 
■Bm« nine monoayllaUei. " It hsu l>ecn 
Hhiiwn liow tbe original language uf 
I^iirope rose frum nine monoxyllahleH and 
their rariotiea ; all original Sanscrit and 
Pem'c verbs are either these nine worda 
*nd their Taricties, or simple compunnde 
of ihes*, which may be called secondary 
vcrU, or coraponnd" of set'ondsry verlm, 
vilh the ariginal GonsignificBtive wnrds, 



which mny be oalloil ternary' compounds 
or derivatives,"— Ibid, vol. ii. p. 389. 

' I bad not the picosure of knowing 
Dr. Murray pemnnallj, but 1 know well 
the high estimation in vbioh bis atlain- 
meulk as a I'ulyglot were held by two of 
the mont coDipeleot judges in this 
inland, the late ]>. Lcyden and the late 
Mr. Hnniiltnn of Hertford Coibgo. The 
opinion of the latter is reeorded, along 
with vsriouB other Icstiinonics to the 
enioe pnrpoiie, in the very curious, in- 
teresting, and autlientic memoir prefixed 
l« Dr, Murray's PottkufiuruM Worla. by 
(Sir Henry MonereiffWeilwood. What- 
ever, therefore, mBy bo thought of the 
nine monosyllables above quoted, and of 
some of Dr. Murray's other lhei>ret!cal 
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Of late years, a perfectly new subject of si)eculation has been 
opened to philologers in the Sanscrit, or sacred language of the 
Indian Bramins ; which, in the systematical regularity of its 
structure, as well as in its un/cUliomable antiqaity^ would 
appear to form an exception to every other tongue known in 
the history of the human race. At first, it strongly excited 
the curiosity of learned and inquisitive men, from the hope 
held out by some distinguished members of the Asiatic Society, 
that the knowledge of it would furnish a key to immense stores 
of wisdom and of fancy locked up in the repositories of the 
Bramins. But as this hope has not hitherto been realized, a 
suspicion has of late gained ground, tliat these artful priests 
have little or nothing to communicate which is likely either 
to enlarge the boundaries of science, or to add to the classical 
treasures of imagination already in our possession. The San- 
scrit has, accordingly, become to philosophers an object of 
curiosity rather on its own intrinsic account, than from any 
idea of its instrumental utility. In this point of view, some 
information with respect to it has been, in our own times, com- 
municated to the public, of too interesting a nature to be 
passed over in silence ; and I shall therefore make no apology 
for allotting to the consideration of it a separate section. 

If, in the prosecution of this subject, I should be thought to 
enlarge upon it at a length disproportinate to its importance, I 
hope that some allowance will be made for my partiality to an 
hypothesis which seems to myself to possess some plausibility 
as well as novelty ; while I attempt, at the same time, by vary- 
ing the object of the reader's attention, to relieve a little the 
unavoidable uniformity of these abstract disquisitions. 

notions, his extenuivo and accurate under which ho laboured in point of 

acquaintance both with European au<l education, is perhaps as extraordinary a 

Asiatic languages, is incontestable ; and fact as any known in the history of 

when connected with the disadvantages letters. 
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SECTION VL — MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON LA>'GUAUE, 
CONTINDKD. — CONJECTDBES CONl.'EIWiNO THE OHIGIN OF THE 
liANSCRIT. 

It is now a considerable time since the similarity between 
the Sanscrit and tbe Greek (and also between tlie Sanscrit and 
the Latin, which in the most ancient dialect of the Greek) was 
remarked by Mr. Halhed and Mr. Wilkius, the first EugUBh- 
men, it would seem, who attempted to study Sanscrit with 
gi'ammatical accuracy.' They took notice particularly of the 
striking resemblance in many of those words, which, being 
necessarily coeval with civilized society, no language could 
have borrowed from another, unless it was a derivative or 
dialect of tlmt language. Of this kind are the names of 
numbers ; of tbe inembers of the human body ; and of family 
relations, such as those of lather, mother, and brother.* 

To Mr. Halhed we are indebted for two other very import- 
ant facts, that " every Sanscrit verb has a fomi eqiiivaleat to 
the middle voice of the Greek, used through all the tenses with 
a reflective sense ;"^ and that all the Greek verbs in /u are 
"formed exactly upon tbe same principle with the Sanscrit 
conjugattona, even in the minutest particulars,"* 

In addition to these facts, Mr. Wilkins remarked the coin- 
cidence of the Sanscrit with the Greek, in the composition of 
words with tbe letter a, implying a negation of the quality ex- 
pressed by the word, and therefore called by the Greek gram- 
nmriana tbe Alpha privativnm. According to Mr. Wilkins, 
this composition is equally common in both languagea* 

mentioned bj Mr. Wilkins in snj of hia 
nwn pablicalioim ; bul it ie confideotly 
elated, upon kia authoritf, hj Lord 
Munboddo, in tlie Iburtb Tulume ut bii 
AjiaerU Meliiphyna, p.33l. Hiswarda 
Hre these : — " Bnl s more extniordiiiar; 
t'ompoiititm in th« SanBcrit tlian Miy I 
bave liitherta mentioned, and wIiiDb in 
the same in tlie Greek, anil is sa renuirk- 
Hble a peculituil}- in belli langUDgea, 



' See Ihe Preface to a Orammar of 
Uie SanttrICa Langitaye, by Cbarles 
Wilkins, LL,D. 

' Andent itetaphyna, vol iv. p. 326. 

• Oramnmr e/the Bengal Lanffvage, 
printed at Hooglj, la Bengal, 1778, 
p. 101. 

• Ibid. p. 126. 

' TKit ouincidence between Siuisrril 
Wld fireek it not, so fnr as I know, 
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Auother convincmg proof of the close affinity between San- 
scrit and Greek, is afforded, in my opinion, by the near coin- 
cidence between them in their system of prosody. On this 
point we have the conclusive testimony of Sir William Jonea 
'^ The Sanscrit prosody is easy and beautifid. The learned will 
find in it almost all the measures of the Oreeks, and it is re- 
markable, that the language of the Bramins runs very naturally 
into Sapphics, Alcaics, and Iambics."^ 

A variety of other instances of the affinity or analogy between 
these two languages have been taken notice of by other writers, 
since the time that the idea was first started by Mr. Halhed 
and Mr. Wilkins ; but the most decisive statement I have yet 
met with on the subject, occurs in a letter addressed to an 
anonymous correspondent in England, by the Bev. David 
Brown, Provost of the College of Fort William. The letter is 
dated Calcutta, 13th September 1806. 

After mentioning that a translation by the missionaries of 
the two first gospels will be ready by the end of this year, Mr. 
Brown adds, — " Shanscrit answers to Greek as face answers to 
face in a glasa The translation ¥dll be perfect, while it will 
be almost verbal. A Shanscrit edition of the Gospels will be 
published with the Greek on the opposite page, as soon as we 
can procure Greek types. You will find the verb in the corre- 
sponding mood and tense, the noun and adjective in the corre- 
sponding case and gender. The idiom and government are the 
same ; where the Greek is absolute, so is the Shanscrit, and in 
many instances the primitives or roots are the same. This will 
exhibit a curious phenomenon to the learned in Europe."^ 



that I think it is impoRsible it could 
exist, except in languages that were 
originally the same. The composition 
I mean is of words with the letter a, 
implying a negation of the quality ex' 
pressed by the word ; for which reason 
it is called by the Greek grammarians 
the a privative^ such as the words &m^m- 
rnty JifiXM^hf, and hundreds of others. 
Now I am told, not only by Mr. Wilkins, 
but by others who have applied to the 



study of the Sanscrit, particularly Mr. 
Hastings, who is not only a good Qreek 
scholar, but learned in the Sanscrit, 
that this composition is as common in 
that language as it is in Qreek." 

' Works of Sir William Jones, vol. i. 
p. 359. 

* For some farther information on this 
subject, the curious reader is referred to 
an article in the 33d volume of the 
Edinburgh Jievietr, p. 431, whcro some 
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On a coiocideiice so astouialiing, it would perhaps be more 
prudent I'or me to be totallj eileat ; but the reader will, I hope, 
pardon me if I add a few conjectures to those of my predeces- 
sors, concerning a fact which may be regarded a« unparalleled 
in the history of man. These conjectures were suggested to 
me by a remark thrown out by Mr. Gibbon in his liistory. " I 
have long harboured a suspicion (he observes) that some, per- 
haps mvek, of the Indian science was derived from the Ureeks 
of Bactriana."^ To this hint, however, I paid but little atten- 
tion, till 1 found the same opinion stated with considerable 
confidence by the very learned Meiners in his Uistoria de Vera 
Deo ; who refers, in support of it, to the proofs alleged by 
Bayer in his Hisioria Hegni Grtecomm Jiactrtani. But, on 
looking into this work of Bayer, I was much disappointed to 
find that it embraces only a very narrow corner of Indian 
science ; relating almost entirely to the names of numbers ; the 
division of time into minutes, hours, weeks, mouths, <!fec. ; the 
Hindoo calendar ; and certain astronomical cycles ; — which he 
labours to show that the Indiana derived from the Greeks, and 
not the Greeks from the Indians. In bis argument on tlu8 
head he displays much curious learning : but he indulges also 
a gootl deal in conjectures ; and the apology he offers for these 
appears to me just and philosophical. Indeed it was chiefly to 
introduce this apology that I was led at present to refer to his 
work, as I flatter myself it may serve, in some measure, to 
justify my presumption in indulging imagination a little upon 
a subject of which I have uo pretension to treat from any 
knowledge of Eastern languages, "Sed de Graecis artibus, 



very Etriking' analngi^B betvet-a Greek 
and Sanscrit, (purlieu Inrl;? in the inAec- 
tiotiB of the verbii,) are qaoled from a 
Oennan piiblicatioa b; Francis Bopp. 
I regret much tUnt Dij lotnt ignamiire 
oFthe Ungaage pnta it out of m; power 
to liaTe recourse ia Iho original wnrli. 

The author of tlie arlicle now refcTrcd 
to infarniR ns. Iliut the pliilologcrs of 
Germany hafo lately begun lo ilirect 
their attention M Ihe langaagei of 



luilia. He, ill partiiiular, apeaka in 
tumiB of high prniac of an Eaaaj/ on the 
Languagt omi PhUosophy lyf the /«- 
dtam, bj the celebrated Mr. Friideriek 
Scblegel. Of tliisl know nothing, but 
from the very general acconiit of !(■ 
object and resulta giien by Madame de 
Stacl, in her work, De VAUtmagne. — 
Sec tome Snie, p. 119, 

» Gibbon's Hularr, »ol. yii. p, 2«. 
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queiuiulmoduiu cum oricnte comii)unicata3 fuerint, vx tiayt-c- 
tura cgi. Quo in loco veniaiu mihi dari cupio, si niinutis 8U8- 
picionibuB plus fuerim obsecutus, quam vobia vidcbitur a^quum 
esse. Odiosum 1k)c a&t sa^pe, susjiicari: Altamcu, ut mea 
opinio fert, in tempore ct loco necessarium atque utile. Ut 
enim in obecurissimis qiuestionibus i>rimum hoc est, boispicari, 
ita^ si niliil proficiamus ampliusi, extare et oognosci suspicionen 
nostras oonvenit, quibus fortassis alii occasio pra)l)catur, aut 
Ik)c ipsum, aut novum et diversum iter sibi mimiendi, q»H> 
proximo ad veritatera perveniatur." ^ 

Before I proceed to say anything of the Sanscrit, it may 1« 
proper to recall to tlic memory of the reader some facts, for 
which we have the evidence of liistory, concerning tlie ancient 
intercourse between the Greek colony of Bactriana and the 
inhabitants of Hindostan. 

It is universally known,^ that after the conquests of Alex- 
ander in Asia, it was one great object of his policy to secure 
the possession of his new empire by incorporating and assimi- 
lating, as fiir as possible, liis Asiatic and his European subjects. 
With this view we find him, soon after the victory at Arbcla, 
assuming, along with many of his officers, the Persian dress, 
and adopting several of tlie customs of the conquered people. 
On the other hand, he encouraged the Persian nobles to learn 
the Greek language, and to cultivate a taste for Greek litera- 
ture. We find him, in prosecution of the same design, not 
only marrying one of the daughters of Darius, but choosing 
wives for a hundred of liis principal officers in the most illus- 
trious Persian families. The example was so eagerly followed 
by tlK) lower ranks, that, we are told, above ten tlK)usand Mace- 
donians married Persian women, and received marriage gifts 
from Alexander, as a mark of his approbation. 

It is not to be doubted, even although we had no direct 
evidence of the fact-, that he followed the same policy in his 

* Bftjcri Ifistoria R^rpii Orfrcortan oeming Ancient Imlia, p, 24, et seq, 
BacirianL Pctropoli, I73S. edit of 1791. Ilie reader will find Dr. 

nobertsoii's nutlioritieM carefully quotefl 
■Dr. Robcrtson'H Di^qtimtion rem- at the foot of eacii page. 

vol*. IV. F 
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Indian dominions ; but he was soon interrupted in the execu- 
tion of his plans by the mutinous spirit of his soldiers^ and 
almost immediately afterwards by his untimely death.^ 

The measures, however, which he had taken for the security 
of his conquests had been so well concerted, that India quietly 
submitted to Pytho, the son of Agenor, and afterwards to 
Seleucus, who successively obtained dominion over that part of 
Asia. During tlie reign of the latter, which terminated forty- 
two years after Alexander s death, the Macedonian power and 
possessions in India remained unimpaired. 

After the death of Seleucus, the Syrian monarchs seem to 
have lost their Indian possessions. But the Greeks continued 
to maintain an intercourse with India, and even to extend their 
dominions in that quarter. This intercourse was carried on 
from the kingdom of Bactriana, originally subject to Seleucus, 
but wrested from his son or grandson about sixty-nine years 
after the death of Alexander, and erected into an independent 
state. From the very imj)erfect gleanings which we are able 
to collect on this subject from ancient authors, we learn that 
the commerce of Bactriana with India was great ; that they 
penetrated far into the interior ; and that the conquests of its 
kings in that country were more extensive than those of Alex- 
ander himself From the researches of M. de Guignes into 
the Chinese historians, it farther appears, that this kingdom of 
Bactriana subsisted nearly one hundred and thirty years, when . 
it was overwhelmed by a horde of Tartars, about one hundred 
and twenty-six years before the Christian era. 

If these facts be duly weighed, the conjecture of Meiuers 
will not perhaps appear extravagant, that it was in consequence 



* " Alexander was so intent on render- 
ing this union of his subjects complete, 
that, after his death, there was found 
in his tablets or commentaries (among 
other magnificent schemes which he 
meditated) a resolution to build several 
new cities, some in Asia and some in 
Knrope, and to people those in Asia 
with Europeans, and those in Europe 



with Asiatics, ' that,* says the historian, 
'by intermarriages and exchange of good 
offices, the inhabitants of these two 
great continents might be gradually 
moulded into a similarity of sentimentfi, 
and become attached to each other with 
mutual affocti<n.'" — Diod. JSicul. lib. 
xviii. c. 4. — Robertson's Disquisition 
concpmrng Anrienf India, p. 191. 
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of this intercourse between Greece and India, arising from 
Alexander's conquests, that the Bramins were led to invent 
their sacred language.^ " For unless," lie observes, " they had 
chosen to adopt at once a foreign tongue," against which obvious 
and insurmountable objections must have presented themselves, 
" it was necessary for them to invent a new language, by means 
of which they might express their newly acquired ideas, and, at 
the same time, conceal from the other Indian castes their 
philosopliical doctrines, when they were at variance with the 
commonly received opinions." I cannot, however, agree with 
Mciners, in thinking that this task would be so arduous as to 
require the labour of many successive generations,^ for with the 



* Meincrs ib not the onlj writer who 
has HiiKpccted the Sanscrit to be an 
invention of the Indian pricKthood. 
Colonel Dow, in his IXstertation con- 
cerning the Citstom^t Mannertf Jjan- 
ffitaget Religion^ and Philosophy of the 
HindooBf is the first English writer who 
has expressed this opinion with confi- 
dence. " Whether the Shanscrita," he 
observes, " was in any period of antiquity 
the vulgar language of Hindostan, or 
was invente<l by the Brahmans to be a 
mysterious repository for their religion 
and philosophy, is difficult to determine. 
All other languages, it is true, were 
casually invented by mankind to express 
their ideas and wants ; but the astonish- 
ing formation of the Shanscrita seems 
to be beyond the power of chance. In 
regularity of otymoloprj' and grammati- 
cal order, it far exceeds the Arabic. It, 
in short, bears evident marks that it has 
been fixed upon rational principles, by 
a body of learned men, who studied re- 
gularity, harmony, and a wonderful sim- 
plicity and energy of expression. 

" Though the Shanscrita is amazingly 
copious, a very small grammar and 
vocabulary serve to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of the whole. In a treatise of a 
few pages, the roots and primitives are 
all coniprelicnded, and ho uniform are 



the rules for derivations an<I inflections, 
that the etymon of any word is with 
facility at once invcHtigatc«i Tlie pro- 
nunciation iM the greatest difficulty that 
attends the acquirement of the language 
to perfection, lliis is so quick and for- 
ciblH, that a i>er8on, even before the 
years of puberty, must labour a long 
time before he can ))ronounco it with 
propriety ; but when once the pronunci- 
atiim is attained to perfection, it strikes 
the ear with amazing boldness and har- 
mony." — Page 30 of the DUneriatitm 
prefixed to the Hixtonj of Hindostan 
from the Earliest Accounts of Time to 
the Death of Akbar. Translated from 
the Persian of Ferishta. liondon, 17G7. 

* I shall transcribe as much from 
Meincrs as will be sufficient to give a 
general idea of his views on this sub- 
ject ; premising only, that, in transcrib- 
ing the first paragraph, which is here 
introduced menly for the sake of con- 
nexion, I would not 1)0 understood to 
give any countenance to the author's 
conjecture about the individual {Budda 
or Butta) who he 8up})oses to have been 
instnmiental in incorporating the Greek 
philosophy with the Indian supersti- 
tions. 

" Ilic Butta sive Budda vcl omnium 
primus, vel inter primos saltern fuisK«? 
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(ji-eek IdDguagc before thuia us a inodel, nnd Ihtiir own laii- 
gunge as their priucipal raw material, wliero would be the 
difficulty of man iifiic til ring a different idiom, borrowing from 
tbe Greek tUc same, or nenrly the nanio syKtem, in the flexions 
of nouns and eorijugatioas of verbs, and thus disguising, by 
new terminations and a new syntax, their native dialect ? If 
Psalmanazar was able to create, without any assistanec, » 
language, of which not a single word had a previous existence 
but in his own fancy, it docs not seem a very bold hj-pothesin, 
tbnt an order of men, amply supplied with a stock of words 
apjilicable to all matters connected with the comnion businesB 
of life, might, without much expense of time and ingenuity, 
bring to n sj'stematie perfection tin artificial language of their 
own, having for their guide the richest and most regular tongue 
that was ever spoken on earth ; a tongne, too, aliounding in 
whatever abstract and technical words their vernacular speech 
■was incompetent to fumisli , 

Something not altogether unlike this seems to have taken 
place in the Romnn Catholic monastcrieB, in which a smflttfir- 
ing of Latin, (the language of the Church,) formeJ a necessary 
part of the education of a priest ; and in which it may, without 
any breach of charity, he presumed, that the clergy found it 
occasionally convenient to conceal their conversations with each 
other from their lay domestics. I have mere than once l)een 
astonished to observe in the Flemish and French abbeys, before 
the French Revolution, the ease and fluency with which the 
Monks, who were in genoml the most ignorant and illiterate of 



viJctur, (lui GrMcontm placits cum an- 
tiqaiB Bracbmimnm siiperBtit[uiiibtiB ot 
rirondi mtione cupnliiTerit. ■ ■ • 

" Hiiic mem conjectum Bltersm nd- 
jicio, ei hi^tix nempe sliurninqne Tiro- 
ram, qui eildcm fere tampeitate ad 
extoniiistii<lin wib epjiliciienint, inatiia- 
tinntbui, ingimtcB sine iliibio diHciim- 
lornm caternu prodiinsc, qnornm opera 
at Jnncti* viribuH praeulara illn ot Uitioi 
lanilata anliqim Brnclimntiiim lin^fl in- 
■»ent« »ft. Nisi •■nini temper pcregrino 



wrmone uli TnlrLnnt; Jo nnvn ipaJa 
Itngiin wgitanctnm crat, qiifl noraa rei, 
Dilqnc incognitas finclenna natioaeB ei 
pritnere, Bimnlqae doctrinni Bitai com 
palriB rvligiono pngnagtoa cetenn Iiuln- 
rom urdiueB celare poteraaL Sjuanodi 
eero Uaffaie inrotf io adeo arJuitm alque 
d^ieBe nfj/otinm i*te mihi citleftir, vt 
iUad non iiiit multit hornirtioH trtotibii'i 
perfia potiaise ta^ilimcm." — Mcinera, 
HIttotin Dortriva da Vera Dto, Lcm- 
goiiR, 178(1, pp. IM, 135. 
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men, expressed themselves in a sort of barbarous Latin, on 
many petty details of ordinary life, that would have imposed 
silence on Parr or Porson, This sort of dialect was prover- 
bially known among the Scotch and English ecclesiastics, 
established in Catholic countries, by the significant name of 
KUchen-Latiiij a phrase which they probably borrowed from 
the Gtermana^ They who have read the Pclemo-Middinia of 
Drummond, a medley of Latin and Scotch, where it is pushed 
to the length of ludicrous extravagance, may form a general 
idea of the species of Latinity to which I alluda 

" Oaalrheughes uigri gimanUM more Divdli.'^* 

But although a very moderate degree of industry might have 
been sufficient to bring this new language to such a degree of 



• The fullowing paragraph is extract- 
ed from Dr. Jameson^s Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language j Art Dog- 
Ladu : — 

" Lord lluilcs, speaking of Kcmiody*8 
Testament^ sayg, 'Tho alternate lines 
are compoeed of shreds of the breviary, 
mixed with what ^^ call Dog-Txaiti^ 
and the French Latin de Cuisine,* 
This in German is denominated Ku- 
chett-Latein, which Wachter renders 
Kitchen-Latin ; qu. that used by cooks." 
I shotdd rather be inclined to coigec- 
ture, the Latin used in the Uefedory, 
In that social scene of monastic indul- 
gence it may not unreasonably be sup- 
I)osed that the table-talk of the monks 
turned frequently on the specimens be- 
fore them of their cook's skill in the 
culinary art; on which occasions they 
would find it absolutely necessary to 
supply tho poverty of classical Latinity 
by Latinizcil terms borrowed from their 
vumacidar tongues. ITcnce, I think, a 
sutiNfactory account of tho origin of tho 
phrase Kitcltcn- Latin, which, by an easy 
and natural transition, would gradually 
be extended to all the other colloquial 
l^arbarisms which took their rise from 
the peculiarities of modern manners. 



To the barbarous or slip-slop Latin 
used by the monks, there is a pointed 
alluHion in Buchanan's Satire, entitled 
FranciscoHus. Addressing himself to 
a young novice, whom he supposes re- 
cently admitted into the order, ho give« 
him s<Mue counseki with respect to the 
conduct of his studies. 

" Nee to Orammaticu opus «t odiwcn 
nogM. 
K( totrfcia longuere tdiolb, Ao. &c 

♦ • ♦ • • 

N«c (e vox bsrbsn turbei, 
Aut teiiMro enunpens lingua titubanto 
■oIoBcua." 

• ♦ • " M.vsteria Sacra 
Turpe est grammaticis subtHitUre coUa 

capistrU.' — 

Buchanani Opera, tom\u U. p. 273, 
Lugduni Batavorum, 1725. 

* The Latin style of tho monkish his- 
torians in the fifteenth century was 
somewhat of the same description — 
" Tlius William of Worcester tells us, 
that tho Duke of York returned from 
Ireland, ct arrivavit ajntd licdbankty 
projK Cestrianif'* (and arrived at Ked- 
bank, near Chester;) and John lious, 
the antiiiuariau of Warwick, says, " That 
Thomas Cirey, Man|uis of Dorset, sun 
(»f Queen Elizabeth, widow of Kdwonl 
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perfection as would fit it for the essential purposes which its 
framers had in view, it was probably the work of successive 
ages to bestow on it all the improvements of which it was 
susceptible. It is difficult to conceive how far these improve- 
ments might be carried in the unexampled case of a language 
which was never contaminated by the lips of the vulgar, and 
which was spoken only by men of contemplative and refined 
habits, peculiarly addicted to those abstract speculations which 
are so nearly allied to the study of grammar and philology. It 
must be recollected, too, how much their labours would be 
facilitated by the systematical regularity of the model after 



IV., anJ Sir ThomaB Grey, her brother, 
were obligeJ to fly, quod ipai con*ravis- 
serU mortem Ducis Protectoris Aw/lue," 
(because they had contrived the death 
of the Duke Protector of England.) — 
Henry's History^ vol. x. p. 118. Dr. 
Henry mentions these barbarisms as a 
proof of the decline of learning at this 
period ; but they were probably owing, 
at least in part, to the habitual use 
among the ecclesiastics cf their KUcJien- 
Ijattn as a medium of conversation. 
Ludicrous as they are, they may have 
escaped the pen of writers perfectly able 
to read and to interpret all the Roman 
Classics known in their times. 

Thfe use of Kitchen-Latin in the 
monasteries naturally gave birth, among 
the idle inmates, to Macaronic jwetry. 
Its native country, as may be inferred 
from the name, was Italy, where ^o- 
lenffo, a Mantuan monk of the Benedic- 
tine order, (bom in 1491,) distinguished 
himself by some publications in this 
style; in which, amidst much licen- 
tiousness, there arc said to Iks many 
passages, which di.vcover a genius fitted 
for nobler undertakings. — See Ginguene 
Uistoire Littiraire d'It<die^ vol. v. p. 
533, «' seq. The example was soon 
followed, I believe, in all Catholic coun- 
tries, particularly in France, (which, 
among other things of the same kind, 



produced a Macaronic poem, De Arte 
Dansandij) in Germany, and the Neth- 
erlands. 

The author of the Polemo-Middiniat 
who had resided long abroad, and whose 
English imitations of the Italian son- 
nets, when compared with those of his 
contemporaries, are, in elegance and 
tenderness, inferior only to those of Mil- 
ton, was so much struck with the pecu- 
liar humour displayed in these Maca- 
ronic compositions, as to make a trial, 
after his return home, of the .effects re- 
sulting from such a medley of Latin 
with broad Scotch, as Folengo and others 
hal exemplified in combining Latin with 
other modem tongues. The copy of this 
performance, which is now before me, 
is appended to the fulio edition of his 
works, printed at Edinburgh in 1711. 
I understand there is an earlier edition, 
with Latin notes, by Bishop Gibson, 
published at Oxford in 1691. In what 
year the first edition appeared 1 cannot 
at present say, but it must have been 
in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century, as the author died in 1649. 

Since Drummond's time, I have not 
heard of any similar attempt in Great 
Britain, excepting those by the late 
Kcverciid Alexander Gcddes, a learned, 
though not very orthodox, clergyman of 
the Roman Catholic fhurch. 
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which the original artists had wrought in its first coni])osition. 
The accounts which are given by the most comi)etent judges of 
the progressive improvement of Sanscrit, seem to be highly 
favourable to the foregoing hypothesis, more particularly in 
the date which is fixed for the era of its greatest perfection. 
" Sanscrit," says Mr. Colebrooke, " is a most polished tongue, 
which was gradually refined, imtil it became fixed in the 
classic writings of many elegant poets, most of whom are sup^ 
posed to have flourished in the century precedhuj the Christian 
erar^^ 

During the inter\'al between the invasion of Alexander and 
the period here mentioned, there was ample time for polishing 
and refining to the utmost this artificial dialect Nor is it 
easy to explain why so many classic poets should have appeared 
so soon after Alexander's invasion, but by the impetus which the 
minds of the Hindoos had received, and the new lights which 
they had acquired by their recent intercoiurse with the Greeks 
and Persians.^ 

According to the idea which has now l>een suggested, we 
may exi)ect to find Sanscrit as widely diff'used as the onler of 
Bramins ;^ indeed, if there be any foundation for the foregoing 

* On the Sanscrit antl Pracrit Lan- I do not lay much 8tre88 on tliiM cty- 
ffiicujes, by H, J. ("olebrooke, Ewj. — ujology, which may j>erhni>8 !>e ac- 
Atiatic Researches^ vol. vii. p. 200. counted for in Home other way, of which 

* *' The word Sanskri'a,^ we are in- I am not aware ; but I may l>e per- 
formed by Mr. Wilkins, in the firHt page mitted to remark, that, so far a« it is 
of his Orammart "is a compound par- allowed any weight, it is ruthcr favour- 
ticiple, literally signifying altogether, able than otherwise to the foregoing 
or completely made, done, or fonned, hypothesiB. 

(Latin, confectun,) from the inseparable • "Je croin que la base du Malay est 

preposition #a;/», altogether, or together, nionosyllnbique ; en eflet on y trouve 

(r^tin, ccl^ com^ con, cor,) and krita, un grand nombre dc mots d'origine 

done, with the interposition of a silent ( Hiinoise ; les mots /Sanscrits ont ^6 

«, which letter being a deutcUj requires introduit*, h m -sure qiie les Maliys ont 

that the labial nasal which precedes it adopts le Brahmanume.*' — I^angles, as 

should be pronounced as a dental also, quoted by Mr. Q. Crawford, in his 

namely, as n. The won.1, in its com- Resear dies conceminfj the Laws, Thco- 

mon acceptation, denotes a thing to lofpj, d'c of Ancient and Mwlern India, 

have been composed, or formed by art, I»nd. 1817, vol. ii. p. 200. On the 

adorned, etnbellished, purified, hujhly other hand, it is a fact no less remark- 

ruUioated or polished, and regularly able, that a knowledge of the Sanscrit 

iiiflected as a lan'juatje.^ is confined exclusively to those regions 
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conjectures, it was probably in tbe poBseBaion of every Bramiu 
ill the course of one or two yoneratioua atU'r Alexander's iuva- 
woii. From the natimil curiosity of this order of nicD, joined 
to the esprit de corps, On?ek may be presumed to liave form(Hi 
u part of their profeBsioiml education ; more especially, as, with 
a slight knowledge of its syntax, uothing more was ueceesajy 
for their inetruetlon in Sanscrit, but a few uxatoples of the mod« 
of combiuiug Gi-eck with their vernacular tongues. We have 
reason to believe that a knowledge of Gret-'k was spread over 
India not long after the periixl in queBtion, Oi' this various 
prooia might be ^ven ; ^ l>ut I shall only mention here a single 
fact recorded by Strabo, that, in the reign of Augustus, am- 
bassadors from an Indian Prince arrived at Rome, chai^-d with 
various pTDsonts to the EmjKTar, toijetker with a letter in tite 
Greek language, jiTrittcn by the Prince himsdf.^ Strabo men- 
tions this on the authority of Nicohios Daraaeccnus, who 
himself conversed with the iitubtis8ad(mi at Antioch ou their way 
to Rome, and saw the pivseuts <A which they were the bearers.^ 



where tlie onlur of Brumina ie lo be 
rmind. Ttiia \t nJiuittt!il in lli<> EiIIh- 
hurgh Rcoieic \>y a TOry l«tnicil oritn- 
Wiat. " 'Ilio tluiKrit, ttio h'tersrr Ihii- 
l^uofie of luOin, the guardian of nil ila 
Biicicnl knowlwlge, hat never lefi the 
Moered apol beyond lie precineU oftBht'ch 
Bramitu are/orbiildm lolravel." — Vol. 
(. ]>. 389. Hon lire ihcce two lut^Ui tu 
lie acyomiled for, but on Ihu 5Hp]njBl. 
tton tLikt thu BrnDiInB were Ihuni- 
Helves th« niilliors of iboir own «acrcd 
InuKQiige? 

' See Sqyun, Hiatoria Kegm Ora- 
carum Bttctriani, x\iv. xlv. 

■(. ,.'E<>mJ.i|.'E>Xii./jiJF> tili^fs 

-Stmho, lib. iv. p. 1048, cd. Alinel-) 
Among lliBw prewnti Strabo niviiliuni 
IiarUcului; cume lar^ riperg nut] ccr- 
pciit», And a ;nuiig niiui wiihout nrms. 
TIio Miiio fact U itcoideil Ij Uio 
('*i«in.<, whK roiiiparrs llic fuiing maa 



to Ilctnic*. [Tlinl ii>, Ii' »ii ii>ui<i€ of 
Mtrciirif, wbivli WAS lignrod without 
i\ntui.&c.—Ed.y,{ . , . •*•« n^f '^St 
j^iK — Did OosiiiuB, lib. lir. p. 527, 
nd. 1607,) aiid adds, "TliBt by ineins 
of Ilia foct he bent a Uiw, iliH'lMrgutt 
nrrnws, lUiJ somiilod a tmoiiiet." The 
Uiiter histomn Menu to doobl Iho poa- 
•ibilrtv uf Ibis; bit in liiu preocat 
limca, when nunierauii veil Httested 
idstimcea hnio oocurrad of per*ou> wW, 
in tlie iiuuD matilateJ coadition, bnre 
anpplicd lb« want of hBndti bj roeilHB 
of tbo toot, tliii very uircntDstauco be- 
cumcB the BtroTigmt of all prenunfliopB 
in fuTuiir of the otiicr Itw extraardma>7 
delaiU vhkh fonn part of the tame 
iKum^Te. The Bialwig}' uf the Tniliuui 
lo An^RlUK is nollLiMl ateo hji 8ne- 
toll i III mill FtoruB. — Siietnoii, Ccmrr 
dagultag i«i. ■, Fieri Ejii- 



c, lib. i< 



cap. 1 
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To these considerations we may add, tiiat, as the learned 
language in use among the priests must necessarily have 
mingled itself more or less with their vernacular tongues, we 
may everywhere expect to find, more especially in abstract 
and scientific words, Sanscrit incorporated with the dififerent 
dialects spoken in different parts of India. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful, that Mr. Wilkins should assert, that "he who 
knows Sanscrit has already acquired a knowledge of one-half 
of almost every vernacular language in India, while he who 
remains ignorant of it, can never possess a perfect and critical 
understanding of any, though he may obtain a certain pro- 
ficiency in the practical use of them. The several dialects 
confounded under the conmion terms Hindi, Hindavi, Hin- 
dostani, and Basha, deprived of Sanscrit, would not only lose 
all their beauty and energy, but with respect to the power of 
expressing abstract ideas or terms of science, would be abso- 
lutely reduced to a state of barbarism."^ 

Suppose a Roman scholar of the Augustan age (Cicero, for 
example, or Varro) to be miraculously recalled to life in 
m(xlem Scotland, and to retain all the knowledge and all the 
habits of thinking which he had acquired during his former 
existence : — Suppose farther, that, after residing some years in 
the country, he had acquired such a smattering of broad Scotch 
as is commonly possessed of Eastern languages by Euroixjan 
adventurers in that part of the world: should the Pdemo- 
Middinia be put into the hands of the Roman scholar as an 



(if Maliomnicd it won cdnBiilercd as a 
branch of [M)IIte, and even of nicrcaniilo 
education ; Greek slaves were couimon 
in Arabia. Tlie receipts and disburse- 
ments of the treasury of the Kbolifs 
were written in that tongue for several 
generations after the prophet's death." — 
Richardson's Dhaertalum on the Lan- 
fUttujea, ti'c. of the Eastern Nations. 

• Grammar of tlie Sanakrita Lan- 
gaof/e, by Charles Wilkins, fJi.I). and 
F.U.8. Preface, pp. 10, U. 

'r\\o learned author of Ancient Me'a- 



phi/aicSf after acknowledging his groat 
obligations to Mr. Wilkins for his in- 
formation conceining the Sanscrit, odds, 
" I have collected, from some other tra- 
vellers in India, Shanscrit words that 
are clearly Greek, such as (fonia^ the 
Shanscrit word for an angle^ kentra for 
a centre ; and they use the word liora in 
the same Kense that it is used in fiatin/' 
— Ancient Meiaj)hy*>ica, vol. iv. p. 330. 
The information is curious, and would 
have been important, if it had rested 
upon the authority of Mr. M'ilkins. 
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ancient composition, by 8ome Scotsman who was disposed to 
amuse himself with his credulity, (following the example of 
those Bramins who practised on the easy faith of Major Wil- 
ford,)^ what a fund of speculation would be suggested to him 
by this strange medley of two languages f^o diflFerent ! Was 
the Scotch grafted on the Latin, or the Latin on the Scotch ? 
The preponderance of Scotch roots in the staple of the dialect, 
might incline him to the one opinion, while the universal pre- 
valence of the Roman inflections, and of the Roman forms of 
syntax, would probably decide him in favour of the other; 
more especially when he was told how verj' long his country- 
men were in actual i)os.session of this island. The harmony of 
the verse, so superior to that of Ennius, and even to that of a 
great part of Lucretius, (and, in truth, resembling occasionally 
the numbers of Virgil,) would, however, add much to the diflH- 
culty of the problem. Perhaps it might occur to him, as a still 
more reasonable hypothesis, that this jargon was the relic of 
some language now extinct, which was formerly spoken both at 
Rome and at Edinburgh ; nor would there be wanting argu- 
ments to justify the conjecture, that it was once the universal 
dialect of Europe, and that it forms the basis of all the differ- 
ent European tongues. The intermixture of Grothic words in 
the Law Latin of most of the Eiu-opcan nations, and, still 
more, the varieties in the Kitchen-Latin of the monasteries, 
ever changing with the vernacular speech of diflerent countries, 
would probably come powerfully in aid of some of these 
theories. 

On this singular performance (the PoJemo-Middinia) it 
may not be altogether useless to remark, that while it is readily 
understood l)y every Scotsman who has learnt the Rudiments 
of Latin, it is quite as unintelligible to those who are ignorant 
of that language, as a passage in Virgil or Horace. In proof 
of this, I shall transcribe a few lines from the beginning and 
end of the \yoQ\n. 

'* Nympha; quae colitis higliissima uionta Fifa;a, 
Sive V06 Pittenwenia teiient, scu Crelia Crofta, 

* See Appeihlix I. to this Section. 
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Sive AoBtnea domuB abi D«i HaddocuB in nndis. 
• • • • • 

Quid miilta ? — Sic fray* fait, tic guiM peracU e^t, 
Una nee interea spillata est droppa cruoris.'* 

Why may not some analogous jargon, formed by a skilful 
medley of Greek with the vernacular tongues of India, have 
given birth, in the first instance, to the Sanscrit ? It would 
evidently (even in its rudest state) have answered all the pur- 
poses which the priesthood could have in view in contriving a 
learned and sacred language ; while its subsequent refinements, 
when adopted in the coni]X)8itions of j>oets and philosophers, 
and when it was become an object of study to grammarians 
and philologers, may have gradually brought it, in the course 
of ages, to that state of perfection which it is said to possess. 
The progress would not be more wonderful than that of the 
French tongue from the phraseology of the treaty Ix^tween 
Cliarlesle Chauve and Louis le Germanique, to that of Voltaire 
and Buffon ; — than the progress of English from King Alfred's 
para])hrase of Boethius, to the Spectators of Mr. Addihon ; — or 
that of Latin from the style of the Twelve Tables to the com- 
positions of Cicero and of Virgil.^ 



' In offering this coi\jocturc, I would 
not be understood to limit my supposi- 
tion to a combination of two languages 
precisely similar to that mlopteil by 
Drummond. Others may be imagined, 
which would be equally (^flectual for 
answcrinpf the ends which the priest- 
hood had iu view ; but I can think of 
none that correKponds so well with what 
we arc told of the regular structure of 
the Sanscrit, and of its systematical re- 
semblance, in various particulars, to 
(ircck. A very curious account is 
given by Sir William Jones of the man- 
ner in which the Arabic tongue iH com- 
bined with the Persian ; but such a 
mo<le of combination is evidently in- 
ferior in every respect, for the purposes 
to which 1 have supposed the Sanscrit 
to l>e subservient, to that exeniplificd in 



the Kifcheii' Latin of the ('atholic mon- 
asteries. 

" The Arabic tcmguc is blen<led with 
the Persian in so singular a manner, 
that one periml often contains l»oth lan- 
guages, wholly diKtinct from each other 
in exprt'ssion and idiom, but perftM'tly 
united in HcnHC and construction. Tliis 
must appear strange to an Euro)H>an 
reader ; but ho may form Home idea of 
thiH uncommon mixture, when he is told 
that the two Asiatic languages are not 
always mixed, like the wonis of lioman 
and of Saxon origin, in the ftillowing 
sentence of Cicon>, as trauHlatcd by Dr. 
Mid«lleton : — * Tlio true law is right 
reason, conformable to the nutiu'e of 
things, which calls un to duty by com- 
manding, deters us from sin by forbid- 
ding ;' but, as we may MippoRC, the 
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May I be allowed to conjecture iartlier, that the Sanscrit wae 
not formed in consequence of any deep and Bystcmatica! deagn, 
but bey^o in a sort of slang, or Gypscy jargon, (a sort of 
tiYcXen-Greek,) in wbicli the priests conversed with one another 
on topics not fit for profane ears ? The convenience they ex- 
perienced in the use of tliis, would naturally suggest tlie em- 
ployment of it in their written communications, and would 
gradually lead to ite cultivation on gramnintical principles. 

Nor let the initiatai few into the mysteries of Una so much 
vaunted language indignantly reject the foregoing hypothesis, 
fi-om an idea tliat it tenda to throw an air of ridicule over its 
origin. My own impression is completely the reverse. For is 
it not a nobler pedigree to be traced to an orol cipher (if I may 
use the expression) invented by tlie Gymnoeophists of India, 
than to claim a descent from the gabble of some savage horde ; 
or, as is the case with some of the most [lolishcd languages of 
modern Europe, to the intercourse produced by conquest be- 
tween Roman soldiers and Gothic barbarians I Is not the 
mode in which I iiave supposed Sanscrit to bo formed, (con- 
sidering the materials which entered into its composition,) in- 
comparably more likely to have given rise to a regular and 
refined language, than the combination of accidents which has 
given birth to every other tongue spoken ujion earth t 

It is by no means im|irobable that this conjecture, as well as 
the various others which my predecessors have ofi'ered with re- 
spect to the Sanscrit, may be no less wide of the truth, than 
the speculations which I have ascribed to tlie Roman scholar 
concerning the Pohmo-Middtnia. But of these conjectures 
there are some which wo may, I think, confidently reject, from 
the absolute impossibility of the snpijositions they involve ; and 
in this way we may, irerhapp, in time, gain a few steps towards 
the truth, by following what mathematicians call the method of 
cxdusiona. 



LhUu and Eii(;lisli lu be cannecW in \iy forbiilJiiip n Jiaudc i 

(lie yWiug period: — "ITio tnio Itx Works of Sir WiJIiaiu .1 

\% retia ratio, cooltiniiubli.' nalHcv?, pp. litl, 132. 
vhii'h bf eoimnnnding mat ad c^Hi m. 
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Of the conjectures here alluded to, tluit which hocjiik most 
generally sanctioned nmong Oriental scholars, seems to me the 
most manifestly untenable. According to this, we are led to 
suppose that the Sanscrit was, at some former period, s{)oken 
over a great part of the East, and that it still forms the basis 
of all the various dialects which exist there at tliis day. 

" The grand source of Indian Literature," says Mr. Halhed, 
" the parent of almost every dialect from the Persian Gulf to 
the China Seas, is the Shanscrit, a language of the most vener- 
able and unfathomable antiquity, which, although at present 
shut up in the libraries of the Bramins, and appropriateil solely 
to the records of their religion, api)ear8 to have been current 
over most part of the Oriental world; and traces of its ori- 
^nal extent may still be discovered in almost every district of 
Asia."i 

Mr. Colebrooke is equally decisive, and still more precise in 

his statement. " The Sanscrit," he tells us, " evidently draws 

its origin from a primaeval tongue, which was gradually refined 

in various climates, and became Sanscrit in Indin, Pahlavi in 

Persia, and Greek on the shores of the Mediterranean. . . . 

It is now become almost a dead language ; but there seems no 

good reason for doubting that it was once universally spoken in 
India."2 

It were to l)e wished that the very ingenious writer had ex- 
plained in what manner he conceived this prinuuval tongue to 
have become Sanscrit in one country, Pahlavi in a second, and 
Greek in a third. Certainly, if it bore any rc»semblance to the 
progress by which the Latin language became Italian in Italy, 
Spanish in Spain, and French in France, the effect in the 
Eastern world exhibits a most wonderful contrast to what has 
taken place in modern Europe ; for while the different Romanic 
tongues all di8])lay the most unequivocal marks of their common 
origin, in the numberless words which may be traced obviously 
to Latin roots, the syntax of all of them (including under this 

* Preface to Ilftlhcd's Grammar of ifua^jes, by Mr. Colebrooke. — Asiatic 
(lie Bengal Iximjuage. Redearclies^ vol. vii. p. 201. 

■ On the Sanscrit and Prncrit Ijan- 
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title the various inflections of noiina and verlis) has underyone 
a total altftation. How cBaenlially difFereut from that affinity 
and analogy described by Mr. Brown between the SaiiBcrit and 
the Greek ;' or exhibited in the resemblance of the inflections of 
the verbs in tliese two langujiges, in the passage already referred 
to from Bopp ! ' From all the accounts that have fallen in my 
way, I am led to suspect, tbat tlie number of Sanscrit words 
which can be traced to a Greek root, bears no proportion to tliat 
of the words which, in the Romanic tongues, are evidently of 
Latin origin. Upon the hypothesis which I have proposed, all 
this is not only explicable, but must necessarily have happened. 

It was upon these grounds that I remarked, in a former pub- 
lication, that " the affinities and filiations of diflerent tongues, 
as evinced in their corresponding roots and other coincidences, 
are incomparably more easy in the explanation, than the sys- 
tematical analogy wluch is said to exist between the Sanscrit 
and the Greek in the conjugations and flexions of their verbs, 
and in many other particulars of their mechanism,"' 

If such ft scliolnr m Dr. Bentley or Dr. Parr should ever make 
a serious object of studying Sanscrit, he would be able, 1 should 
think, without much difficulty, to ascertain, frovi intei-nal evi- 
dence, whicli of the two languages was the primitive, and which 
the derivative dialect He would also be enabled to decide, 
whether the mechanism of the Sanscrit affords any satisfactory 
evidence of its being manufactured by such a deliberate and 
systematical process as I have conjectured. It seems to be in 
this way alone that these points can be settled beyond contro- 
versy. 

To all this we may add, that it appeiirs difficult, if not im- 
possible, to conceive bow a tongue wliich was once spoken over 
regions of such vast extent, should have ceased to be a living 
language. It is by means of the most overwhelming and un- 

' S<w pBge 79 of this Tolume. Scb hiia Iho Bnmfl aignifitnliou iu Greek 

• ^' Set EdsjibwgS Eevirir. vol.siiiii. snd in Saiiiscril." 
p. 4!11. r,. MiH. Viticc, r<e<^«., «e»«,, 

nZ'Tu, nZtitth, r\Sir4i, r.f»r>i. Siia- ■ DiMMrtntion pmfi^eed to the Supple- 

icrit Mid. Vmce, Sobe, gelmso, aelDite, menl ta the Encyrlapadui Srilankka, 
■ebanuhe, lelitdbra, celiAiita. The rcol [fvpnr, Wo-kt, vol i. p. 426.] 
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spai'iug foreign conquests, that languages have been generally 
changed or destroyed ; and that no causes of this sort have 
operated in the countries where Sanscrit is alleged to have once 
prevailed, is demonstrated by the religious and political insti- 
tutions, (more especially by the division of people into castes,) 
which remain unaltered in the ver}*^ same countries, from the 
most remote periods of authentic history.^ It seems at least 



* " ITie conquest of HiniluBtan, 
efTected by the Malioinedaii nutions,** 
says Mr. Mill, " was to no cxtraonlinary 
degTXH; sanguinary or destructive. It 
substituted soTcreigns of one race to 
Bovcrcigus of another, and mixed with 
the old inhabitants a small proportion of 
new ; but it altered not the texture of 
society ; i7 altered not the language of 
tlie. country; the original inhabitiiuts 
remained the ociuipants of the soil ; they 
continued to be governed by their own 
laws and institutions; nay, the whole 
detail of administration, with the excep- 
tion of the army, and a few of the moi e 
prominent situations, remained invari- 
ably in the hands of the native magis- 
trates and ofli<:ers. The few occasions 
of persecution to which, under the reigns 
of one or two bigoted sovereigns, they 
were subjected on the score of religion, 
were too short and too partial to produce 
any considerable effects."— Mill's Ilit- 
tory of liritiAh India, vol. i. pp. 437, 
438. 

According to Major Rennel, (a veiy 
high authority, unquestionably, on nil 
matters connected with Indian Geogra- 
phy and Indian History,) " the Sanscrit 
was the language of ancient Ilindostan, 
but ceased to be the vernacular tongue 
soon after the Mahomrdan conqiieM in the 
eleventh century y — Kennel's Memoir of 
a Map of Hindoftan^ p. 20, Introduc- 
tion. I should like to know upon what 
evidence this a8.sertion rests. Mr. Hal- 
hed tells us, that " the Ilindostnncc or 
Indian language appears to have l>een 
spoken for many agei through all proper 



Hindustan." — Preface to his Grammar 
of the Jj'engal Ijonguage, p. 9. Sir 
WilHam Jones, on the other hand, while 
he exprehses no doubt of Sanscrit's hav- 
ing been once a living language, (with- 
out being able, however, to say trA4'n or 
wliere,) appears to me to have thought 

that IT WAS XEVER, AT AKT PKKIOD, THE 
VULGAR OR VERNACULAR SrEECII OV 

India. But that I may not be accusal 
of imputing to him opiniuUH which he 
has not explicitly avowed, I shall quote 
his words : — 

"It is much to be lamented, that 
neither the (treeka who attended Alex- 
ander into India, nor those who were 
long connected with it under the Bac- 
trian Princes, have led us any means of 
knowing, with accuracy, what verna- 
cular languages they found on their 
arrival in this empire. The Mahom- 
medans, wo know, heard the people of 
pn)|)er Hiudostan, or India on a limited 
scalo, speaking a Bhasha, or linng 
tongue of a very singular construction, 
the purest dialect of which was current 
in the districts round Agrh, and chiefly 
on the poetical ground of Mat'hurii ; and 
this is commonly called the idiom of 
Vnija. Five wortls in six, perhaps, of 
this language, were derived from the 
Sanrtcrit, in which books of religion and 
science were composed, and which ap- 
pears to have been fonned by an exqui- 
site grammatical arrangement, as the 
name itself implies, from some unpo- 
lished idiom ; but the basis of the Hin- 
dustani, particularly the inflexions and 
regimens of verbs, differed as widely 
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equally iiicooceivable how a Iaii{iuage, so very perfect, Bhoulil 
have grown up, contrary to the aiial(^y of every one ciso known, 
from popular and casual modeB of speech. 

The same objection secniR to me to apply with still greatt-r 
force to an hypothesis proposed in the Edinburgh Review, by 
a gentleman whose authority is deservedly high in all matters 
connected witli Indian Literature. In the opinion of this 
writer, " it is iio imjtrohable hypothesis, that the Bramins en- 
tered India as conquerors, bringing with them their language, 
reh'gion, and civil institutions. The Puraoa,"^ continues the 
same writer, " seem even to point out the conqueror in the 
person of Parusaromo, wlio, nt the head of an army of Bramina, 
extirpated the military tribes, and overthrew all the existing 
monarchies. But the period of this event is before the rera of 
historical record."* 

" Whatever be its antiquity," says Sir William Jones, " it is 
of a wonderful stnicture, more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either,' yet bearing to Loth of them a stronger nffluityj both 

rmm both thoso uingueB, aa Amltic 
differs from Pcraiap, or GEramn frnra 
Orecli. Now, tlio general effect of con- 
qiieit is to leoTe tUo current langungo 
of the coiugnercii people imcliBnf^i], or 
TeT7 little altered in its groiindwork, 
but to blend with it n conBidcmiile num- 
ber of exotic nsnieB, both for things an J 
ibr actions ; as it has happened in erniy 
country that I c*o recollect, wbori' the 
owiqnerors ImTe not presorveil Ibelr own 
toDgue unmixed with that of the nativea, 
like tho Turki in Greece, ond the Ssxons 
in Britain ; Hnd this annlogr might in- 
duce us to believe, tlint tbo pure Hindi, 
n-hetherofTitrtHronn or Chaldean origin, 
wBS primmval in Upper India, into 
which the Sanscrit was inlroJnecd hj 
c^mquerors from other kingdoms in some 
ver; remote age; for we cannot doubt, 
tbat the Uiignnge of the Vcdas was used 
in the grent extent of country wliicb Ima 
bedm been delineated, as long as the 



religion of Ornlimn has prenailod in it." 
— Atiatir Besearcliti, tol. i, pp. 421, 
432. 

' Aoccirding lo Mr, Benticy, the 
Piimno, in point of nnliiiuitj, are not 
older than 700 veacs; and Mr. Kuker- 
lon tbiuks hv has been successful in 
demonBtrntiug bis SBBerlion. — See hia 
Geosropiy, vol. i. p. 718. 

< Edinburgh Rcdeir, vnl. xiii. p. S69. 

' After all, is it not possible that the 
excellencies of SanBcnt inn; be lome- 
wbat overraleil by Sir William Jones, 
from tlio same toas which bss led him 
to overrate so immennely the merits of 
those ancient compositions, of which he 
has enabled llio public to judge by the 
fransInlionB with which be has fiivom^ 
OS from thnt laugnnge? Mr. Mill has 
JQUlly observed, that "language. Mi 
which equal eulo^es are bostuwed to 
any whieli can bn laviBbEil on 8an»orit, 
are the languages eonCcsaeilly of igno- 
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ill the roots of verbs, and in the forms of grammar, tlian could 
possibly have been produced by accident ; so stning, indeed, 
that no philosopher could examine them all three, without 
believing them to have sprung from some common source 
which perhaps no longer exists."^ The only possible supposi- 
tion, I apprehend, on which all this can be explained, i^, that 
Sanscrit was a language formed by the Bramins, and always 
confined to their order ; and that the Greek tongue not only 
served as a model for its syntax and system of inflections, but 
supplied the materials of its vocabulary on abstract and scien- 
tific subjects. Difficulties, I am aware, may be started in 
opposition to this conjecture, and, in particular, it may bo 
objected, that there are various other tongues (the Pehlavi, for 
instance, or ancient Persian) between which, and the Sanscrit, 
a close affinity has been remarked.* But it deserves con- 
sideration whether these objections apply exclusively to the 
hypothesis I have proposed, and whether they are not equally 
unaecountable upon the other theories which are in general 
currency. All of these, too, (it must be remembered,) are en- 
cumbered with this additional difficulty, that they are forced 



rant and uncivilized men. Molina in- 
forms lis, that, of the langimge of the 
Chilian8, the grammar is aft perfect as 
that of the Greek or I^tin ; that of no 
Iangua|i^ does the formation and struc- 
ture display greater ingentiity and feli- 
city. ITie language of the Malays is 
described by Mr. Marsdcn, as remark- 
ably sweet and well adapted to poetry. 
Clavigero knows not where to set a 
limit to his admiration of the Mexican 
tongue, it is so copiouH, jiolinhnd, and 
expressive, that it has been esteemed 
by many superior to the I^atin and even 
to the (ircck." — (Mill's India, vol. i. 
p. 392.) I myself recollect, at the time 
when it was as fa.shionable to extol with 
enthusiasm the Poems of Ossian, as it is 
now for the same class of critics to de- 
ride them, to have heard many of our 
Celtic scholars talk of the Gaelic in a 
like extravagant strain. Macphcrson's 

VOL. IV. 



translation they allowed to be as good as 
an English version could be ; but they 
insisted (and who could contra<lirt 
them ?) that there was a richness and 
force in the original to which no known 
language but the Greek could do 
justice. 

* Works of Sir Wtlliam Jotws, vol. i. 
p. 26. 

* I have now lying In^fore me a l)ook 
entitled, " Tableaux SynojAiquet <les 
MoU siinUnires qui se trouvent dans U's 
Inwjves Persane, Samskritr, Oreqve, 
Latine, Afaesogothif/ue, fslandoise, 
Svfo - OothiqvCf Suedoine, Danoise, 
Anglo- Saxone, Cdto- liretone ou Armo- 
rique, AngloisCf AUmaniqiie ou Fran- 
cique, Havt-AUemandCy ct Das-AUe- 
monde,'^ par II. A. T/e Pileur, &c. &c. 
&c. — Paris and Amsterdam. (No date ; 
but evidently published under the Im- 
perial Government.) 

G 
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to have recourse to suiiposed events which may have baiipened 
lirior to the date of our hiutorlcal records. In favour of our 
hypothesis, it may, on the other hand, be ohserved, that it has 
the advantage of assuming no imaginary event, wliile the 
difficulties with which it is attended admit of an easy and 
probable solution. Whatever other foreign idioms were at dif- 
ferent times introduced into India, may have supplied words 
which have been incorjiorated with Sanscrit as well as with 
the vulgar languages, or rather wliich have been naturally 
incorporated with the former through the medium of the latter. 
It deserves also to be consiJcred, whether those vulgar tongues 
in India, of which Sanscrit is suppose*! to be the basis, may not 
have furnished, at different times, to that sacred language, those 
words which are commonly referred to it as their original source. 

The moat formidable objection, however, is suggested by tliis 
consideration, that the Sanscrit is rcprcgentcd by some as bear- 
ing much more resemblance to the Latiu than to the Greek, 
Mr, Halhed's words are these : — " Let mc here cursorily ob- 
serve, that as the Latin is an earlier dialect than the Greek, as 
we now have it, so it bears much more resemblance to the 
Sanscrit, both in words, inftections, and terminations,"' 

In another passage he tells us, that, " in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, as in the Greek, there are forms of infinitives and of 
participles comprehensive of time ; there are also other branches 
of the verb that seem to resemble the geiimds and supines of 
the Latin." ^ 

Sir William Jones, also, in the preface to bis translation of 
Sacontala, bears a strong testimony to the close affinity be- 
tween the Sanscrit and the Latiu : — " I began with translating 
it verbally into Latin, which bears so grent resemblance to the 
Sanscrit, that it is more conveuient than any other language 
for a scrupulous interlineiiry version. I then turned it into 
Englisli."* 



' OrammaT of Ihl Bengal Laagttage, tliW tbeseBtstcmealaof tLorescmbUiico 

P- 137. of iho SiuiacrU lu lUe i.»liii, sUung »8 

■ Ibid. p. 138. tlirj- nre, do not amumit to uuy ihiug so 

' 1 muat be nllowcil lierc to tvnitirk, Aiii uid precisu as lliul ot Mr. Bnjim, 
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To this objection, it may be replied, in the first place, that 
although I have supposed, with Meiners, the first rude draught 
of the Sanscrit to have been formed soon after Alexander's 
invasion had introduced the learned in India to an acquaint- 
ance with the Greek language and philosophy, this supposition 
was not meant to exclude other languages from having contri- 
buted their share to its subsequent enrichment. The long 
commercial intercourse of the Romans with India, both by 
sea and land, accounts sufficiently for any affinity which may 
subsist between Sanscrit and Latin. AVhen we consider that 
the former was (according to the hypothesis assumed in 
this argument) an artificial language, emanating solely from 
the priesthood, it is impossible to say what changes might not 
be introduced into it by the caravans of Roman merchants, 
who, from time to time, visited India, or even by the solitary 
adventurers who might occasionally find their way into that 
country ; and from whom, it may reasonably be supposed, that 
the more inquisitive individuals of the order would be eager to 
acquire some knowledge of a tongue spoken by the conquerors 
of the world. It strikes me as a very curious and important 
circumstance, that the names of numbers in Sanscrit are in 
part nearly the same as in Greek, in part nearly the same as 
in Latin. The same thing may be remarked with respect to 
the names of the difierent members of the human body.^ It 



who must have derived his information 
from the translators of the GoflpcU, 
with respect to the 8imilarity between 
the Sanscrit and the Greek. Some 
farther information on this subject, from 
competent scholars, scorns to nic to be 
still desirable. 

* This circumstance, with respect to 
the Indian numbers, is noticed by 
Bayer, who adds, that a learned corre- 
spondent of his was of opinion, that the 
Bramins hod derived the names of 
numbers not from the Greeks, but from 
the Romans. " Reverendus Benjamin 
Schultxius, qui Madrastae in littore 
Coromandelino ecclesiam Christo ex 
paganis coUegit, Brahmanas hiec nume- 



rorum nomina a Romania accepisse ex- 
istimavit. Hand equidcm dinsimulare 
queo, in quibu.sdam fonnam Roninnis 
pot i us congruere quam Grsccis, ut snpta, 
Bepteni, nova, novem. Considereiuus 
practerea in progressione numerorum 
cardinalium, eorum rationem. In om- 
nibus enim numeris cardinalibus, qui 
dcnarium proxime anteccdunt, ita cffari 
Solent Indostani, vn«iri, vndei/iffind, 
ujiatri, undetrifftnta, unaUchahli, vn- 
dequadra4jinta, unapangja, urulequin- 
qtiaginta. £t tametai ejusmodi ra- 
tionem Gracci quoque sequuntur, tamen 
non video illani apud eos formam esse, 
quie in Romanis Indicisque quasi ex 
condicto est eadem." — (Baycri, Ifist 



peregnm bc 
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seeniB to me very difliailt to explain tliese facts, but on tlie 
suppOBitioii thnt the ESanscrit was tbmtetl in sonie such way as 
I hjive conjectured. As lor the Persian, some knowledge of 
which must have been coeval in India with AJoxander's inva- 
sion, and which had probably made its way into that coiuitry 
at a etill earlier period, it is reasonable to think, from the pecu- 
liar beauties of that language, that it would enter largely 
among the original elements of the Sanscrit.' 

&c. p. I IT,] After BtRling Bomc oilier 
parl[ou1nni wliiuh seen, at Unl Ti«w, to 
favour his friond'a Lypotliesie, Raj'er 
nlmrro. " S«d quid nileo nefi^tii cnm 
RomiuiiB fucrit India duq inTcnia. Si 
FlocamUB aliqaiB aat Rdidaqus civiB 
■1iii« verintm cat in India, nihil boc 
adbuc eRicere poliiit, ut Inili a paiitia 
peregrinis, eiiguo tempore inter ^oa 
vsruutiLoa mercatune cnaisa, nnmeros 

li sddiacerent et ciim aiiin 

t."— (Ibid, p 119.) Dut 
although this coaaidoration may ho coti- 
cluBive against ihe prubaUlit; o( a great 
innovation in tho papvJar languago- of 
India being eflccted by a fow foreign 
lueruhantB, it ii ofna force aguaet the 
supposition, tbat lannj Latin nnrda 
ma; have been ineorpurated with the 
■icred language of the pricata, in conse- 
quence of an iiiicrcourae between thfae 
Bagci Bud [toman adventuron. Tlie 
prioals, we may pregume, would alwave 
be on the watch to enrich Samjorit irilh 
whatever improvemeats tlioy could bor- 
row fi'om foreign tooguea. 

" As to the members of (ho human 
Lodj," Bays Moiiboddo, " Mr. WQIdus 
has given me the Dames iif some of 
Ihem ; of the foot, which ia pada, uu- 
dnubledly the same with wm nlie uf 
the Greeka, and of the noae, which is 
mua, tho aome with the Latin word 
nanu."—{Anc. Mtlaph. vol. iv. p. 328 ) 
T<i which he adds the folloH-ing anec- 
dote, which he aeomi to give in the 
wonls of Mr. Wiikioa :— " Observing 
one day a three-footed stool in a pngodn, 



nn which a statue was placed. [ asked 
tlie Bramin who was with nie what the 
name of it wna in Sanscrit, and he told 
me it was tripada. Aud in like man- 
ner ihey eompnund the word daitla, 
aiguirying a tootli, with the onnie num- 
ber th've, and say tridanta, that b, a 
truhnt."—i\Ai. p. 330. 

" And bete," aaya Monboddo, " the 
reader mny observe, that as the I*lin 
i» tliu most ondenl dialect of tlio Greek, 
many of the words of tlie SanacriC hara 
a greater resem bianco to theLaliu than 
to tlic Greek. Thua, as I have eb- 
aervcd before, the word na»a, deouting 
a imae, Is plaiuly Latin, bill entirely 
different from the Greek word eipresR- 
ing tliat feature of the face, which is 
(i;.."— Ibid. p. 328. 

All this, 1 muHt own, appears to me 
tn admit of a very euby ciplanatioD 
upon the hypothesis whiiii 1 have pro- 
puKdd, aud lu be scarcely reconuihtblu 
with any other, 

' Nor is there any necessity, u I have 
already hinted, fur supposing that all 
the elements of the Sanacrit, as it ia 
now taught to Europeans, entered from 
thu beginning into the compositioD of 
that language. How much may have 
been since added by tho subnequent im- 
proTBOieuts of the BraminsI Howmunh 
muit hare been addeil in conaeiiuence 
of the intercourae which tho Hindoos 
have since bad with foreign natinna ! 
A largo mijlure of the Porwau (and, 
through iho medium of the Fenian, of 
Ihe Teutonic,) must have been tb« ro- 
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There yet remains another argument, wliich I can conceive 
to have much weight with some, against the scoix) of the fore- 
going observations. In the article of the Edinbunjh Review 
above referred to, I find the following sentence : — *' To adopt 
the hjrpothesis of the learned Bayer, we must suppose the inha- 
bitants of Hindustan to have waited till Alexander the Great 
conquered Bactria, in order to obtain appellations for the most 
endearing ties of nature, and to enable them to express the 
venerable relations of father and mother."^ 



Bult of the Mahumedan conqueitts. Sir 
William .Jones tells us, that " the jargon 
of Indostan (very improperly called the 
langua^ of the Moors) contains so 
great a number of Persian words, that 
he was able, with very little difficulty, 
to read tln' fables of IMlpui, which are 
translated into that idiom." — ( Workn of 
Sir William JoneB, vol. ii. p. 132.) 
Now, it is impossible to suppose tliat 
the popular speech should be so much 
adulterated with this foreign admixture, 
without communicating a certain por- 
tion of it to the language of the learned. 
The impurities formerly mentioned, 
which the Latin compositions of the 
Mcmkish historians of the dark ages 
everywhere derived from the populir 
languages spoken in their respective 
countries, afford sufficient illustrations 
of this remark. I low, indeed, was it 
posNible for men, accustomed to the 
daily use of i\\i}\r hitchen-Tjitin, to avoid 
contaminating their written style with 
similar barbari.«4mH? 

' I cannot lulp suspocling that the 
harned and rchj)ectablc author of this 
rriticisin had never seen Bayer's book : 
-K(»r, that Bavcr <lid not think so 
meanly of the attainments of the Hin- 
doos prior to Alexander's iiivasitm, he 
lias himself expressly wiid. His «»nly 
object, he tells us, was to cheok that 
dispr»sition which wa.s l.oginninp: to dis- 
play it.se1f at ihc lime he wrote, (and 
which has since lieen manifested on a 



much greater scale,) to refer to this 
people all the ncience and all the arU of 
which the Greeks are commonly reputed 
the authors. As 1 have reason to be- 
lieve that his work is very seldom to be 
met with in this countrv, I shall tran- 
scribe his own wonls. 

" Cre<lidi autcui dignam esse erudi- 
tonim honiinum studio operam, cum 
satis appareat, artes et disciplinas in 
humnno gencrc peregrinatas et aliis 
atquc aliis in populis vcl divcrsataB 
fuisse, vel domicilium collocasse, earura 
si nos quasi itinera invcstigcmns. Non 
semper efcdem gentes fuemnt vcl sa- 
pientes, vel barbane : fuit hnjusco ct 
dedecoris et laudis quiedam in genero 
humano vicissitudo. Xeque una aliqua 
gtms per so vidit omnia et reperit : 
neque quns aliquid invenit, ead<'m sem- 
jHT perfecit aut constanter retinuit. Ne 
in Grfocis quidem hncc statuo : quam- 
quam, si ea gitns non plurima vel prima 
vidit, vid e.xp'>Iivit, tamen nulla est 
alia, in qua illustiiora ad fidem extent 
monuinenta. quantum fucrit cnisa. 
(Jr/rcorum tcstimonio gentes pra^terea 
recoliinUH sapieiit<s, (.'haldaeos, JV\fr^'\t- 
tios, Indos : ast eonim num(|uan) mihi 
sese probavit oratio, qui omnia pracclare 
inventa ad cos referrcnt auctores, et 
nescio quid immenHie sciontia* et omni 
quidem a^vo in iis fuisse pra'dicarrnt. 
Si hujus tantrc existimationis caiisam 
requiratis, fastidium est renim notarum : 
ita fit, ut, qua? non satis sint cognita, ea 
nbi in mentem venerit aliquo in loco 
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The liypotliesis of Biijer here alluded to is, I presume, that 
which I already mentioned, as fonniug one of the leading posi- 
tions in Lis HiatoHa Regni Grifcorum Bactriani, That the 
Indians borrowed some things from the Greeks, which the 
Greeks have heen more generally supposed to have hoiTOwed 
irom the Indians, 



eeae huUmrln, tmil*) rupiJius eQiTiuiiiiN, 
quo minUB cogDOscQntiir. Iloqiie (xTK- 
COS ol iiadeni DODDultn accepisK, uJl.r>i 
et lulxuiter qiiiilom aoncedu: mixJu ileni 
alii eosdcai populoB H Gmcis quredum 
uiim ut nova eC inclioato, turn pnipu 
iHHiBiimniBttt acrepisae coQBenliiuit."' — 
Bayeri Hut. &c. ia priefat. 

Kruni this extract, it appears lliat the 
upinioa of Bii}'er, with reiip«ut to the 
hiitoi7 oTthe aciencea in general ajuong 
the Indiana, coioDidos romiukabl; with 
lliBt which, after long deliberation, lius 
been fumieil with renpvcl to aalruurirny 
ia particular, by iha UlualHoua La 
VUae. " U. La TUco," aaj-B hia learuc-d 
Friend M. D«liuDhre, " qni Hvuitqaali|UD 
inLerel i aautenir U grande ancieauetc 
de I'Aatronamie Indieime, et qui avoic 
d'alwrd pule dea mouvemeua mojens ct 
de* epoques dm Uinduua Je is msnii^re 
la plua aTanUgeniie, a liui poorLint par 
croire et imprinivr que luun tablca ne 
fcniontent paa au-doli du 13™ Siwlo." 
—Letter of M. Dclwnbre to the l^le 
Qiuiilin Crawford, daled July 21, 1815, 
quoted in Mr. t'rawPml'a Be*atieht* 
ooneemtm/ the Latei, <£c. of India. 
Lunilun, 1H17. 

While La Place, howaveri tbua re- 
jects the extrBvnKant uonclustuns of 
Builli, he readily adniita tlnit the lu- 
diauB have cultivated auccpaafidly aa- 
Iroiiomy, and aumo other brunrliea of 
MalhcninticB, fruni llie earlieal perloals 
uf which we have auy nulhenlic nc- 
counts. " Cependant I'uiliquo reputa- 
tion dea Indiena nc permet pas do doiiicr 
qu'iU aient dsjn luus lea (ompx cultivu 
Luriw|iie lea Greos et lei 



Arabca i:otunienc5rcnt it se liiTer aui 
BcieuceB, ile allurent ea puieer chei eux 
U» prcmiei* filomenB. C'eal de I'lnde 
quo DOUB vient I'ingGnieuse mcthude 
d'exprimer lout lea nombrcB avce dix 
carnctiroB, en leutdonnnnt i-i>.fuia une 
Tideur dbwluB et une valeurdepowlion ; 
idee fine et importante, qui nnua p>mit 
maintcnaut ai aiupU, que noua en Ben- 
tons i. peine le merits. Mua Mtte dm- 
plitite nicme, et I'oxtreuie focilito qni 
ea riaulle pour tons l>ii caJcula, plae« 
uotro syBtfime d'arithmftiqua au prenuer 
rung dee inventiona iitiluai et Ton ap- 
preciera ia dilEculte d'y parrenir, ai Von 
cousiJero qu'il a fcbappe au gonie 
d'An.'hiiii£de et d'Apulloniua, deux doa 
plua grands homniei duut I'antiquit^ 
altoDare." — £cjfonfion dn ^ttimc du 
Meruit, livre t. chap. i. 

The rcierenco which the Edinburgh 
Bcviewcr lins loode to the name of 
Bayer, and the deference due to the 
aUghtPBl hint concpming the lilomture 
of the East, which is aanctioneil by the 
authority of Ur. Hamilton, will, I Imat, 
be a Buffiuient apology fur the length uf 
this note. 

'Hie charge which Mr. Hamilton hai 
brought against Bayer, of undervaluing 
the early advaacua which the Hindooa 

alight, with far greater juatice, have 
been urged againat Meineni, who has 
gone ao far aa to aasert, " Ante Alex- 
andri a^lem nullas inter luileti lilerat, 
nequB veram philosophiam extitiaaB." — 
(Huloria de Vcro Dm, p. 107.) Iliis 
opinion in, I tliiuki aiilBcientty refuted 
by the uoivenwl Ivalimony of anliqiiily. 
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Before 1 proceed to take any notice of this remark, in bo far 
BR it may be supposed to invalidate my own conjecture8, 1 think 
it proper to obser^'e, in the first place, in justice to Bayer, that 
I can see no foundation wliatever in his work for the criticism 
above quoted, inasmuch as his argument is confined almost 
entirely to the names of numbers, the system of numeration, 
and a few other matters of a scientific nature. So far as I can 
recollect, the words expressing tlie different relations of con- 
sanguinity are not once alluded to. 

But, admitting the criticism to be conclusive against Bayer's 
hypothesis, it can in no way affect mine ; as it by no means 
follows, from the similarity between the Saascrit names for 
particular objects, and those in Greek, that the Indians, till 
the Invasion of Alexander, had no words of the same import 
in their native tongue. With the choice of different lan- 
guages, which I have supposed the manufacturers of the 
Sanscrit to have had before them, it must have depended on 
the most trifling accidents, often upon mere caprice, to which 
of them they gave the preference on particular occasions in 
making their selections. Probably much would depend upon 
the sound that was most agreeable to the ear, or that suited 
best with their system of prosody ; and much also upon the 
combination of letters which their organs were fitted to pro- 
nounce most easily. 

In the foregoing conjectures, I have not thought it necessary 
to attend to the distinction pointed out by some writers, 
between Brahmana and BramiTis, or to allude to the question, 
whether the worship of Boodh or that of Brahma was prior 
in order of time.^ It is sufficient for my argument, if it be 



• See IMnkerton'a Otography^ vol. i. 
p. 713. 

Mr. Crawford does not seem to have 
considered the difTerenco between Brah- 
mans and BraminB as Tcry wide. " If 
we compare the Bramins of the prc- 
nent day, with the Brahman* of anti- 
quity, we shall, in every feature of their 
character, perceive the strongest re- 



semblance, llie difference that may 
exist between them, may i>artly have 
insensibly taken place in the lapse of 
time; bnt must chiefly be ascribed to 
the revolutions that have happened in 
their government The words are evi- 
dently the same, and derive their origin 
from Brahma^ Ood.'*^8k€tchei, cOc- of 
the HindoM^ p. 190. 
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granted tbat a ItarneJ, artful, ami aspiring pritstliood existetl 
(at least in embryo)' at the time of Alexander's conquesi 
And of this, tie following circtimstance mentioned by Strabo, 
on the authority of One-icritUB, (wbo was an eye and ear-wit- 
ness of the facts in question,) is a sufficient proof: — Tbat Alex- 
ander, beiug desirous to obtain some information concerning 
the tenets and manners of the Brackinans, resolved to send 
Oncsicrilus to converse with tbem ; as be was given to under- 
stand, that if they were summoned to attend Am, they would 
decline to obey the invitation, on the pretence that, They who 
wishetl for instruction should repair to those from whom they 
expected to receive it." 



> I Iluvo sail), II 1^,0,1 in rmbrso; fvr 
nllliDDgti it does not apponr froiD Sirilbo'a 
Account that, at tho pcriud in question, 
tho Brabmuna fiHiucd a distinct or lie- 
fitical tiibc, poaacaaing the unlimilcil 
inflnenoe in India nhich thoyaftorwiinlB 
acquired, yst it is plain from Ibe pw- 
ticukra he mouliooB irith respect Ui the 
atadiea to which tbeno Sopkittt ad- 
dicted tfacmselTCS ; their oagernesa lo 
attract notice b; the singiilarit}' ot their 
manneri ; Mid, kbove all, by their high 
prstcoBions in point of coDsequcace, llial 
ihoy went already aiming ay8t<^niatical ly, 
and nut without tuccess, to attun an 
■indue aecendant oyer the mindi of th«ir 
countrymen. 

The following is the account of the 
DmminB given by Arrian in his Indian 
Billorj/: — (Not huvinf; the original at 
hand, I qaoto from Mr. Rookc's trans- 
lation.) — " The Indians are chiefly dis- 
linguiihed into seven ranka or daseeB 
among themaclvea, one of which is their 
Sophi»U or wiae men ; thcav arc much 
inferior to all the rest in numbers, but 
(oatly BupertoT lo ihcm in hououc and 
dignity. They are never required lo 
do any bodily labour, nor Jo ihey con- 
tribiito anj thing onl of their gnina to- 
warda the aupport ot* the public ; nor, 
iiiJwd, haTo Ibpy any manner of oosa- 



bving to offer aacriGcts for tho pnblic 
welfare : and if any peraoD McrifieM 
privately, aonic of theso Saphiats are 
ciuploycil to ahow him llie way and 
manner tliereof, otherwise thoy imagine 
tho gods would not accept hia sacrific*. 
Tliejf are, niorouTcr, tho only iliTioeiB 
lltronghont nil India, neither are any 
suffered lo prnoliao the art of divination 
except themaelvea. Thej never meddio 
with )irivate affaira, dlher because thej 
think that the art of divinnlion oxtenili 
not to inlerior ihinga, or, perhaps, U>- 
cauae they think it beneath their art lo 
stoop to trifles, " — Arrinu's Indian Bit- 
lorj), chuptsrs i. and li., translHled by 
Mr, Rooke, to!, li. pp. 222, 223. 

' The aceomit given by Strabo of thp 
niotivea which decided the conduct of 
Alexander on this occasion, does honour 
tu his prudence and forboarnnce. [To 
qnote the vcraon corrected by Ca»M- 
bon :] " Proinde cam CBSont tales, uequa 
sibi decorum pularet Aleiniidor ad illoa 
accedorc, nee vcllet iiiviloa csgcm ut 
quicquuni facerent prmlcr patria inati- 
luta; se roissum inquit," &c. — SlTabo, 
lib. XV, Ainslel. edit, p. TI6, [et edit. 
(.'asaulioninna, l.uf. raris. IB20, p, 
715.] 
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The following piirticulars relating to the question about the 
priority of Brahmanism and Boudhi8m may, to some readern, 
1x3 objects of curiosity. I quote them from a very interesting 
I)apcr on the religion and literature of the Burmalis, by Dr. 
Francis Buchanan.^ " Mr. Chambers, the most judicious of 
our Indian Antiquaries^ hos given good reason for believing that 
the worship of Bouddha once extended over all India, and was 
not rooted out by the Brahmans in the Deccan so bite as the 
ninth, or even as the twelfth century of the Christian JEra."* 
The same author (Dr. Buchanan) has elsewhere remarked, that 
" however idle and ridiculous the legends and notions of the 
worshippers of Bouddha may be, they have been in a great 
measure adopted by the Brahmans, but with all their defects 
monstrously aggravated ; Rajahs and Heroes are converted into 
gods, and impossibilities are heaixxl on improbabilities."'* 



Appendix I. 

Before the reader pronounces a decisive opinion on the con- 
jectures which I have now submitted to his consideration, I 
must request his earnest attention to the long extnict which 
follows. It contains the most ample and candid acknowleilg- 
mcnt by Mr. Wilford, of the frauds which had been success- 
fully practised on himself by certain Bramins, of whose assist- 
ance he had availed himself in the prosecution of his researches. 
I shall transcribe the passage in his own words, as I think they 
cannot fail to shake the faith of every |H.Tson who {ktuscs them 
with attention, in the unfathomahlc afUiquitf/ of the Satisirif, 
as well as in whatc^ver other information is derived to us 
through 80 very suspicious a channel as that of the Hindoo 
priesthood. The palinode of Major Wilford has hoen long 
before the public ; but it has attracted much less attention 
than the fictions which he has so honourablv disiivowed. 

" A fortunate, but, at the same time, a most distressful dis- 
covery contributed to delay the publication of this paper. 

* Atindf: Hescarches, vol. vi. » Ibi«l p. 1C3. ' \hu\ p. 160. 
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Though I never entertained the least doubt concerning tlie 
geuuineness of my vouchers, (having cursorily collated thein 
with the originals a little before I had completed my Essay,) 
yet when I reflected how cautious an author ought to bo, and 
how easily mistakes will take place, I resolved once more to 
make a general collation of my vouchers with the originals, 
before my Eaaaij went out i"f my hands. This I conceived was 
a duty which I owed not only to the public, but to my own 
character. 

" On going on with the col latiou, I soon perceived, that, when- 
ever the word S'wetain, or S'wetardmpa^ the name of the 
principal of the Ssicred Islea, and also of the whole cluster, was 
introduced, the writing was somewhat different, and that the 
paper was of a different colour, as if stained. Surprised at tliis 
strange appearance, I held the page to the light, and perceived 
immediately that there was an erasure, and that some size 
had been applied. Even the former word was not so much 
effaced, but tliat I could sometimes make it out plainly. I was 
thunderstmcb, but felt some eonBolation in knowing, that still 
my manuscript was in my own possession, I recollected my 
Eeaay on Egypt, and instantly referred to the originals 
which 1 had quoted in it; my fears were but too soon realized, 
the same deception, the same erasures appeared to have per- 
vaded them. I shall not trouble the Society with a description 
of what I felt, and of ray distress at this discovery. My first 
step was to inform my friends of it, either verbally, or by letters, 
that I might secure, at least, the credit of the first disclosure. 



' For the sak« of thoeo who are not 
acqnainled with tbe BpsciilstiaiiH of 
M^or Wilford, it n proper lo mcDlion, 
tb«t his great ulyect is to provo that 
Uk Sacred lalua of tile llindooa ore iho 
lirili«h IhIcb, and, in particular, thut 
S'woto-dwipu, or the While Iiland, '\» 
England. 

" The BacrcJ Inlea in the vent," kc 
infbmu m, " of whiuh S'wola-dwipa, or 
the While Inland, ia the primipol and 
the miMt &mDiu, are, in &cl, the Holj' 



t^nd of the Hindus. There tiie fuuda- 
inenlal and myiitejious traasoctiona of 
the hiilorj' of iheir teligion, in ita rise 
and progresB, took place. The White 
Iilnnd, tbil Holy Land in the vest, is 
10 iutimntely conuectvd irith Ihcir re- 
ligion and mylhulogy, (hat they ctiunnt 
be separated: and, of courw, divinoi iu 
luilia are npccBsarily actjuainted wiib 
il, Bi distant MuselmanH with Arabia.'' 
— Atiatk Beifanha, vul, viii. 8vo edit, 
p. 246. 
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" When I reflected that the discovery might have been made 
by others, either before or after my death; that, in the one 
case, my situation would have been truly distressful ; and 
that, in the other, my name would have passed with infamy 
to posterity, and increased the calendar of imj)osture, it brought 
on such paroxysms, as threatened the most serious conse- 
quences in my then infirm state of health. I formed, at first, 
the resolution to give up entirely my researches and pursuits, 
and to inform government and the public of my niisfoilune. 
But my friends dissuaded me from taking any hasty step; 
and advised me to ascertain, whether the deception per- 
vaded the whole of the authorities cited by me, or some parts 
only. I followed their advice, and having resumed the col- 
lation of my vouchers with unexceptionable manuscripts, I 
found that the impositions were not so extensive as I liad 
apprehended. 

" The nature of my inquiries and pursuits was originally the 
source of this misfortune. Had they been confined to some 
particular object, to be found within the limits of a few books, 
as astronomy, it could never have taken place ; but the case 
was very difierent. The geography, history, and mythology 
of the Hindus, are blended together, and (li6i)crsed through 
a vast number of voluminous books, in which prevails a most 
disgusting confusion and verbosity. Besides, the titles of 
their books have seldom any affinity with the contents; and 
1 liave often found most valuable materials in treatises, the 
l)rofessed subject of which was of the most unpromising 
nature. 

" Thus, when 1 began to study the Sanscrit language, I was 
obliged to wade with difliculty through ponderous volumes, 
generally without finding anything valuable enough to reward 
me for my trouble. But in the course of conversation, my 
Pandit, and other learned natives, often mentioned most inter- 
esting legends, beiiring an astonishing affinity with those of the 
western mythologists. 

" I consequently directed my Pandit to make extracts from 
all the Pardnas, and other books rchitive to my inquiries, and 
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tu ariHiigc tliem under proper heads, I gnve liiui a proper 
estalilishincnt of asfflstnuts and writers, and I requested him to 
procure another Pandit to iLssist me in my studies; and I ob- 
tiiineti, for his farther encouragement, a place for him in the 
Oollege at Benares. At the same time, I amused myself with 
unfoUiing to him onr ancient mythology, history, and gco- 
graph)'. This was absolutely necessary as a chie to guide him 
through BO immense an undertaking, and I hnil full confidence 
in him. His manners were blunt and rough, and his arguing 
with mc on several religious point* with coolness and steadiness, 
(a thing very uncommon among natives, who, on occasions of 
this sort, are apt to recede, or even coincide in opinion,) raised 
liim in my esteem. I affected to consider him as my Guru, or 
gpiritual teacher ; nnd at certain festivals, in return for his dis- 
coveries and communications, handsome presents were made to 
him and his family. 

" The extracts which I thus received from him I continued 
to translate, by way of exercise, till, in a few years, this collec- 
tioQ became very voluminouB. At onr commencement I en- 
joined him to be particularly cautious in hia extracts and 
quotations, and informed Lim that, if I should, at a future 
|)eriod, determine to publish anything, the strictest scrutiny 
would take place in the collation. He seemed to acquiesce fully 
in this; and we went on without any suspicion on uiy part, 
until Sir William Jones strongly recommended to me to pul)li6h 
some of my discoveries, particularly resjiecting Egypt I col- 
lated immediately all my voucliers relating to that country, 
carefully revised my translations, selected the liest passages, 
oomiMircd them with all the fragments I could find among our 
ancient authors, and framed the whole into an Essay. I Uien 
infonued my Pandit, that, ]irevioualy to my sending it to Sir 
William Jones, a most scrupulous collation of the vouchers 
with the original manuscrijils from which tliey were extracted, 
would take place. 

" To this, without the least alteration in his countenance, nay, 
with the greatest cheerful ness, he assented ; and, as several 
months intervened, he had time to prepare himself, 60 that, 
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when the collation took place, I saw no ground to discredit liiH 
extracts, and was satisfied. 

" I have since learned that, as the money for his establish- 
ment passed through his hands, his avaricious disposition letl 
him to embezzle the whole, and to attempt to jierform the task 
alone, which was impracticable. In order to avoid the trouble 
of consulting books, he conceived the idea of framing legends 
from what he recollected of the PurdndSy and from what he had 
picked up in conversation tvith me. As he was exceedingly 
well read in the Purdnds and other similar books, in conse- 
quence of his situation with a Mahratta chief of the first rank 
in his younger days, it was an easy task for him, and he studied 
to introduce as much truth as he could, to obviate the danger 
of immediate detection. 

" Many of the legends were very correct, except in the name 
of the country, which he generally altered into that of either 
Egypt or S'lvetam, 

" His forgeries were of three kinds. In the first, there wa« 
only a word or two altered ; in the second, were such legends 
as had undergone a more material alteration ; and, in the third, 
all those he had wTittx^n from memory. 

" With regard to those of the first class, when he found that 
1 was resolved to make a collation of the manuscripts, he began 
to adulterate and disfigure his own manuscript, mine, and the 
manuscripts of the college, by erasing the original name of the 
country, and putting that of Eg}'pt, or S'wetam, in its place. 

" To prevent my detecting those of the second class, which 
were not numerous, but of the greatest importance in their 
nature ; and as books in India are not bound as in EurojR*, and 
every leaf is loose, he took out one or two leaves, and substi- 
tuted others with an adulterous legend. In books of some 
antiquity, it is not uncommon to see a few new leaves inserted 
in the room of others that were wanting. 

" To conceal his impositions of the third class, wliich is the 
most numerous, he had the patience to write two voluminous 
sections, supposed one to belong to the Scandorpurini, and 
the other to the Brahman-da, in which he connected all the 
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legends together in the uauiil style of the PurtJmU. These two 
sections, the titles of whicli he borrowed, conaiBt, as he wrote 
them, of no less than 12,000 sheas or lines. The real Becliona 
are bo very scarce, that they are generally supposed to be lost, 
and prohably are bo, unless they arc to he found in the library 
of the Rajah of Jayamigar. Other impostora have had recourse 
to the Scanda, Brahmanda, and Padma-puraTids, a great part 
of which is not at present to be found ; and for that reason 
these are called the Purdnds of thieves and impostors, though 
the genuinencsB of sueh parts as are in common use hae never 
been questioned. Some persons atterajited, by such means, to 
deceive the famous JayasinJia, and the late Ticatraya, prime 
minister of the Nabob of Oude. They were discovered, lost 
their appointments, and were disgraced. 

" My chief Pandit had certainly no idea, in the first ingtance, 
that he eliould be driven to such extremities. I used (as already 
remarked) to translate the extracts which he made for me by 
way of exerciiie, and never tlionght, at that time, of comparing 
them with the orig;iiial8; first, because I had no reason to 
doubt their authenticity ; and, secoudiy, because it would have 
been soon enough to make the collation when I had determined 
to publish any part of them. 

" This apparently lulled him into security ; but, being after- 
wards sensible of the danger of his detection, he was induced 
to attempt the most daring falsification of the originals, in 
order, if possible, to extricate himself, When discovered, he 
flew into the most violent pnrosysms of rage, calling down the 
vengeance of Heaven, with the most horrid and trL-mendous 
imprecations, upon himself and bis children, if the extracts 
were not true. He brought ten Brtdimins, not only as com- 
purgators, but also to swear, by wliat is most sacred in their re- 
li^on, to the genidnenesa of these extracts. After giving theta 
a severe reprimand for this prostitution of their sacerdotal 
character, I, of course, refiised to allow them to proceed. 

" And here I shall close the recital of what relates personally 
to a man whose course of imposition I have deemed incum- 
bent on me to lay before the public. He came to me in dis- 
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tress, but with a fair reputation ; he is uow in affluence, hut 
with a character infamous for ingratitude, and fraud, and de- 
ceit. His voluminous extracts are still of great use to me, 
because they always contain much truth ; and the learned, 
therefore, have not been misled in their general conclusions 
from my Essay on Egypt ; though it would be dangerous for 
any one to use detached passages, and apply them to any par- 
ticular purpose. In the course of my present work, I have 
collected carefully what I could find in India concerning 
Ethiopia and Egypt." ^ 

Mr. Wilford seems to have thought, from a jiassage already 
quoted, that his countrymen were much less liable to be im- 
posed upon in examining the astronomical records of the 
Hindoos, than in perusing those manuscripts which were the 
objects of his researches. But, from the inquiries of Mr. John 
Bentley, it would appear that, even in the astronomical depart- 
ment, frauds of a great magnitude have been practised, and 
with no inconsiderable success. The inquiries to which I 
allude are contained in his Essay on the Antiquity of the 
Surya-Siddhanta, printed in the sixth volume of the Asiatic 
ReseardieSy (8vo ed.) The Surya-Siddhant<i, it is proper to 
premise, is generally believed to be the most ancient astrono- 
mical treatise the Hindus have ; and, according to their notions, 
is supposed to have been received through Divine revelation at 
the close of the Satya-yug^ of the 28th Maha-j/ug^ of the 7th 
Manwantara; that is, about 2,168,899 years ago. After a 
variety of calculations with respect to the formation of the 
astronomical cycles contained in this ancient monument, Mr. 
Bentley proceeds thus : — 

" But, independent of all calculations, we know from Hindu 
books the age in which the Surya-Siddhanta was written, and 
by whom. In the commentary on the Bhasvoti, it is declared 
that Vara'-ha was the author of the Snrya-Siddhanta, The 
Bhasvoti was written in the year 1021 of Saka, by one Sota- 
nundy who, according to Hindu accounts, was a pupil of 

^ An E98ay on the Sacred Tiles of the ford. — Asiatic Jiesearches, vol. viii. 
Wut, «6C. &c. &c., by Captain F. Wil- p. 247, et ieq., 8vo edition. 
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Fara'-ha, under whose directiona he liiinself declares he wrote 
tlmt work. Couseqiierill)' Vara'-ha imiBt have been then alive, 
or else a very short time before it; wbieh agrees, an near an 
jiOBeibly ean be, with the age above deduced ; for the Bhasvvti, 
in 1799, will be exactly 700 years old" . . . . " From what 
has Iteen said above, it appears extremely probable, that the 
name of Vara'-Jt.a must have been to the Surya-SidiJ/tanta 
when it was tirst written, and the author well known ; but that 
after his death priestcraft found means to alter it, and to in- 
troduce the ridiculous story of Meya or Aloya, having received 
it through Divine revelation at the close of the Satya^yvg ; 
upon whicli petty tiction its present pretended antiquity is 
founded. But this, it eeeme, was not the only pious fraud com- 
mitted by the cratly sons of Braltma, for it appears that a 
number of other astronomical works were then framed, calcul- 
ated also for the jiurpnse of deaiption. Among these, some 
were pretended to be delivered from tlie mouth of one or other 
of their deities, 88 the lirahma^Siddhanta, Vishnu-Siddhantat 
and the work§ of Siva, coranionly called Tmtrm" &c. &c &c. 
On this extract any comment would be superfluous. I shall 
therefore only suhjoiu the following query, which, essential as 
it obviously is to the decision of the question, has not yet, so 
far as I know, received an answer; nor, indeed, am I aware 
that it ever has been put by any of the numerous authors who 
have treated of Indian hteratiire, with the single exception of 
Mr. Pinkerton, in his Oeography} Upon wliat sort of mate- 
rials are the most ancient records of Sanscrit learning ]ire- 
BCrved, and by what criteria are the Bramins enabled to judge 
of the antiquity of manUBCripts? According to the b«t 



' Tlio fntlowinK ora Mr. Pinkerlon'd 
worda : — " The Hindoos are ignorant of 
ihc Chineao ml of printing, and tlie ma- 
tcrials niieil in their manugrripls seem 
lury perishable ; nor have we nnj ni!es 
fur dtlermining tho anliqnitj of ih^ne 
manuacripta. To nn riact inquiror Ihiu 
would have been tho Erst lojiio of invea- 
ligatioa : but it bus, on the contmrjr, 



been completely neglected. AVe hovo 
merely the bold aascrticius of Braiuina, 
eagerly imbibed hy European ureduli);^, 
ingtead of eucoeaaive arguments and 
proofa."— (Vol. I. p. 718.) " The Bm- 
min8,"hen[!da, "arc more eonvemntiii 
quadrillions, trillions, and billioos, than 
in iliacnsHiog the litlla dates of Enropean 
Bcbolnri."— IWd. p. 739. 
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nocouiitH, they have none of these tests i<» whieh European 
scholars and antiquaries are accustomed to liave rei^ourse on 
similar occasion?. Dr. Francis Buchanan, the accuracy of 
whose details on all matters wliieh fell imder his personal 
observation in India is universsdly a<lniitted, informs us, that 
" the greater jwirt of the IWnj^al manustTipts, o\vin<jj to the biwl- 
ness of the i>aper, retpiin* to he copied at lenst once in ten 
years, as they will in that climate preserve^ no lont^er." He 
observes farther, "Kvery copyist, it is to he susju^cted, adds 
to old books whatever discoverii'S he mnkes, relin^piishing his 
immediate reputation for learning, in order to promote the 
grand and profitid)le employment of his scH't, the delusion of 
the multitude/'^ 



Appendix II. 

The hi^oric^d detail into which I hav(j entenMl, (see pjit;<»s 
81-83,) with respect to th(» ancient intercourse* k'tween the 
Greek colony at Bactriana, and the iidiahitants of Ilindostmi, 
throws a strong light upon (Jibhon's conjecture concerning the 
source of Indian science*. When we consider how long tlu» 
intercourse betwe<'n (Jrwce and India subsisted, we nuist Ih» 
satisfied, not only of the probability of a great intlux of light 
from the former country into the latter, but of the absolute im- 
possibility that this should not have taken place. Kven in the 
army which accompanied Alexander, we may safely assume, 
that there were many well acquainted with all the j)hilosophical 
opinions of the Cirrecian schools. With the history of one 
learned individual, rendered memorable by Alexander's cruelty, 
over}' reader is acquainted. I allu<le to Callisthenes, the 

* Eii9oiioHthc lAternturv (tf thf Jliir- t.-ntion of \\\o rrnd* r fn wlint ban }»oon 

utns. — A^uttic ht'ifnrrhc*, vol. vi. Hvo vry aMy urjj;«Ml on tlu* (>]>iH»sito nMo c»f 

edit. p. 174. tin- jpiOMtioii l»\ Mr. < 'ol<'}>n»<)ko, in a 

Having pivon ho inucli rountcnamo pajx-r on tho I'ultm, or tSarretl JVrit- 

to the rlouhtfl wliicb liavc locn r.iisc*! inrfM of the Jl'nuhi*. — Aninlir JtrAear- 

with rot-port to the roronlH of Indian rh*ff. vol. viii. p. .377. 
litorntui-o, it is but fair t-i <\\rort tbo nt- 

VOL. IV. H 
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nephew of Aristotle, who, I think, may not unreasonably be 
conjectured to have been one of those who instructed the Bra- 
ujins in the use of the syllogism. Sir William Jones, indeed, 
seems to lean to the opposite supposition, for he mentions " a 
tradition which prevailed, according to the well-informed 
author of the Dahistan^ in the Panjab, and in several Persian 
provinces, that, among other Indian curiosities which Callis- 
thenes transmitted to his uncle, was a technical system of logic, 
which the Bramins had communicated to the inquisitive 
Greek, and which the Mahomedan writer supposes to have been 
the ground-work of the famous Aristotelian method." But, 
surely, if the name of Callisthenes was anyhow coupled in the 
Indian traditions with the syllogistic logic, it is much more 
probable that he was remembered rather as the person who 
first introduced into India a knowledge of that art, than as an 
inquisitive Greek, distinguished, during his stay with Alexan- 
der's army, by his logical curiosity. In the former case his 
memory must necessarily have been revered among the learned ; 
in the latter case, his name, if at all heard of, was not likely to 
produce any permanent impression. 

To this we may add, the utter impossibility that Callis- 
thenes should have alone acquired his syllogistic knowledge, 
while all the rest of Alexander's army remained totally ignorant 
upon the subject ; and the absurdity of supposing that Aris- 
totle should venture to lay claim to this invention as his own, 
when so many of his countrymen were still alive who could so 
easily expose the falsehood of his prctensioas. 

The question, whether the Indians derived their knowledge 
of the syllogism from Greece, or the Greeks from India, I had 
occasion to start in the second volume of this work. The more 
I reflect on the subject, I am the more convinced of the impro- 
bability of the latter supposition ; and, indeed, the considera- 
tions stated above, seem to me to afford evidence little short 
of demonstration, that the thing was impossible. I am dis- 
posed to extend the same opinion to all the branches of moral 
science ; in particular, to the various ethical systems which 
were taught in the Grecian schools. Amongst all the mutual 
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charges which were urgeil against each other by those rival 
sects, it does not api)ear that any of tlieni were accused of 
having stolen their doctrines from abroad. 

I shall only observe farther on this head, that the different 
ethical systems of the Greeks were plainly indigenous plants of 
the soil, being the natural result (as has been shown most in- 
genioosly by Mr. Smith in his Theonj of Moral Senthnenfs) of 
the turbulent and unsettled state of society in the (Jrecian 
commonwealths. That these systems, parti(*ularly that of the 
Stoics, should have sprung up among the inhabit^uits of Hin- 
dostan, is hardly conceivable, in consistinice with the accounts 
that have been handed down to us from the earliest ages of 
their quiet, submissive, and pacific character.* 

The question concerning the anti(piity of the Indian astro- 
nomy, and other branches of mathematical science, is much 
more problematical, and must be decided upon other data. 
But it appears to me, that the extraordinary coincidence 
remarked by Sir William Jones, betwwn the tenets of the 
Hindoo sects upon moral subjects, and thosc^ professcnl by the 
different sects in ancient Greece, can be accounted for in no 
other way, so simple and sfitisfactory, as that suggested by 
Gibbon.* 



' See Smith's Theory of Moral *Senf*- 
mentSj vol ii. 

* [See the Diane rtatlon. — Works, 
▼ol. i. pp. 425-427, for Rome H})oculAtionH 
of the author in re^anl to the deriva- 
tion of Indian PliiloHophy from the 
Greeks of Bactriana, and, in particular, 
to the factitious origin of the SnuHcrit 
language. At a subHoquent period, but 
still prior to the publicatiiJii of this 
Tolume, Mr. Stewart elaborated tli('s<; 
speculations more regularly ; f()r there 
remains in manuHcript a formal treat ine, 



entitled — " (^onjecturva conctirmny ihr 
Orit/ln of the tSatmcri' — (written in the 
(^nd' of 1821 and l)ejrinninj? of 182r))." 
It is in quarto, fairly coined out, and 
extrndH to nin<'ty-one jmpes. IJut, liow- 
v\'i'T ingeniously the hypothesis of this 
origin ih Mipporte*!, it is bo adverse to 
the harmonious opinion now entertained 
by those best qualified to judge, and is, 
withal, beset with so many difticulties, 
aiU'arrntly insuperable, that I have not 
thought it right to publish it as an Ap- 
pendix to the present volume. — /.V/.] 



CHAPTER 11. 



OF THE PRINCIPLE OR LAW OF SYMPATHETIC IMITATION. 



SECTION I. — OF OUR PROPENSITY TO THIS SPECIES OF IMITATION. 

The subject of Language leads, by a natural transition, to 
that of Imitation; a principle of human nature to which 
children owe their first acquisitions in the art of speech, and 
which, in every period of life, exerts a very powerful influence 
over our accent, mode of pronunciation, and forms of expres- 
sion. It is not, however, solely or even chiefly on this account, 
that I introduce the subject of Imitation here. The view 
which I mean to take of it relates principally to some other 
phenomena of our constitution, which, though equally import- 
ant, have \\een hitherto much less attended to by philosophers. 
The phenomena, indeed, which I first mentioned, are matter of 
daily experieoce, and force themselves on the notice of the most 
careless observer. 

In ranking Imitation among the original principles or ulti- 
mate facts in our constitution, it is, I presume, scarcely neces- 
sary for me to observe, that I do not use that term exactly in 
the popular sense in which it is commonly understood. I do 
not suppose, for example, that it is in consequence of any 
instinctive or mysterious process, that a painter or an author 
forms his taste in painting or in writing, on the models ex- 
hibited by his predecessors; for all this may obviously be 
resolved, in the most satisfactory manner, into more simple and 
general laws. The imitation of which I am here to treat, and 
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which I have distinguish^ by the title oi Sympathetic^ is that 
chiefly which depends on the inimical jwwers connected with 
our bodily frame ; and which, in certain combinations of cir- 
cumstances, seems to result, with little intervention of our will, 
from a sympathy between the bodily orj^anizations of diflerent 
individuals.^ Of various particulars connected with this class 
of phenomena, philosophy^ I susiKXJt, will never be able to give 
a complete explanation.'-* 



' In Buffun*8 Xiitiiral Iliston/, tliere 
w a poMagc from which one would l)c 
apt to conclude, at fintt si^lit, that he 
had in view the distinction between the 
two different kinds of imitntiun wliich I 
haTe here attempted to point out ; und 
that what he calls C Imitation Muchin- 
ale, corresponds exactly to what I have 
railed ^Sympathetic Imitation. On a 
more attentive examination, however, it 
will be fotmd that by this phroHo he 
means nothing more than the cauHu 
which gives rise to the unifonnity in 
the operations of instinct among aninmls 
o( the same species; a cause which, 
according to Buffon, consists uicndy in 
the uniformity of their organization, 
and which, therefore, can with no pn)- 
prietj be denominated Imitatitm^ with- 
out departing entirely from ull the coni- 
mon meanings of that woni. 

" D'ailleurs il fnut distinguer d(fux 
Bortcs d'imitation, Tune rt'tlcchie et sen- 
tie, et Tautre viachinalc ct Stins inten- 
tion ; la premiere actpiise, et la soconde, 
pour ainsi din», inm'e ; Tunc n'eft <|ue 
le resultat de rinstinct coniiaiui n'liandu 
dans TesiMVe enticre, et no coiihisto quo 
dans la hiniilitude d(>H niouvt'UU'iis et 
dcs o|)eration8 de cliaiiiie individu, qui 
tons semblent etro induits ou contruints 
A fiure les mcmes choscs ; plus ils sont 
■tupides, plus cette imitation traccc dans 
Tespcco est parfaite : un mouton ne fnit 
et no fora jumaiN (|iie re (pront fait ct 
font tons les autros moutons : la pre- 
miere cellule d'une nlM-illc rcxsomblc a 
la demiere ; I'esp^Ve cnticif n'a pa« 



plus d'intclligence qu'un seul individu, 
et c'est en cela (pie consiste la difference 
de Tesprit il h'nstinct ; ainsi I'imitation 
natiirelle n'est dans chaque esi>ece 
qu'un resultat de similitude, une nm'H- 
sito d'autaiit moins intelligente et plus 
aveugle qu'elle est plus cgalement re- 
partie: Tautre imitation qu'on doit re- 
garder comme artificielle, ne p«nt ni so 
n'partir, ni se communiquer i Tespece ; 
elJe n'appartieiit qua Tindividu qui lu 
rc>v')it, qui la possc<Ie sans pouvoir la 
donnt>r ; le jHjrroquet le inieux instruit 
ne transnu-ttra pas le talent de la parole 
fl ses p4;tits." — nufftm, Hist. Nat. I 
am sorry that I cann(»t at present refer 
to the particular passage. [See Ifitt. 
Xat. toin. xiii. p. 4, iMlit. orig. — Ed.] 

* Whether our proj>ensity to this 
IxMlily imitati(m Ix', or be not, resolvablu 
into that which gives origin to the 
imitative arts, I shall not here intpiire. 
Mr. Burke considers lM)th projx'usities 
as the Stime princiide, and as an ulti- 
mate fact ill our natun.*. " As sym- 
}»athy makes uh take a concern in what- 
ever men feci, so imit.it ion prompts us 
to copy whatever they do ; and, consc- 
(|nently, we have a pleasure in imitating, 
and in whatever Isdongs to imitation, 
merely as it is such, without any intcr- 
vcnti(m of the reasoning faculty. It is 
by imitation, far mote than by precept, 
that we leam evciything. This forms 
our manners, <mr opinions, our lives. 
Herein it is that painting, and many 
other agreeable arts, have laid one of the 
principal foundations of their power."-- 
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In general, it may be remarked tTlat whenever we bcc, in 
the countenance of another individual, any sudden change of 
features, more especially, such a change as is expressive of any 
particular passion or emotion, our own countenance has a 
tendency to asaimilate itself to his.' Every man is EeuBihle of 
this when lie looks at a persQn under the influence of laughter, 
or in a deep melancholy. Something, too, of the same kind, 
takes place in that spnam of the muscles of the jaw, wluch we 
experience in yawning ; an action which is well known to be 
frequently excited by the contagious power of example. Even 
when we coTweive in solitude, the external expression of any 
paasioQ, the effect of the conception is visible in our own 



Euan '"* '^ Sub'iuH) iiitd Jleaulil'ul, 
[.act. ivj.] 

In order to prevent misapprohenaiuna 
uf Mr. Burke's tneaning, it may be pro- 
per to remind id; reodere, that ha is 
liere pponking of tbc propemitj/ to imi- 
lation, and of the pUattire conneclsd 
with imiUtion, not of the povvr to 
imitate, or or the tMaan \>j whidi we 
i^arrj oar propenaity into effoi^t. To 
spMk of thii poteer or of thete mrax* 
(when eonaidered witli ■ refi^nmi^o 1o 
the imitative srtu) ne incapable of snaly- 
BIB, would be a mnnireat absurdity. As 
far the ^ro/KntiC^ anil ilie pleaiure, He. 
Burke plunly considered thorn as gene- 
nil InwB cf our coDStilution, both aa 
ihej lire exhibited In the bodily imili- 
lion of the individual, and in tlio arte 
of painting and poclrj. Tu the former 
nf tliese casea (which is the only one 
that falli under our prcsont examiuA- 
tion) I am not aahamcd to acknowledge 
that the propetuity and the pomtr are, 
to me, equklly ineiplicablc. 

Hr. Bnrko concludes bis veiy abort 
and luperlicial aocdon on tbia sutgcct 
with oliMrfing, that " Ariatotle ban 
spoken ao much and ho solidly upnii 
the force of iniilulion iu hia Paetk^, 
that it makes any farllier diacoumc 
upon it the tesa ni.'cruai'y.'' It it, 



almost mpcriliioua for me to add, that 
the design of Aristotle's treatise did 
not lead him to touch, in tbo alighteat 
manner, on thnt speciea of imitation 
which 1 am now attemptiug to iUns- 
Irate. He appears, however, as well w 
Burke, to have included it in the gene- 
ral idea whiub be annexed to ibu word l 
and (liko bim) to have thought it un- 
□crcasary to partieuUrise any of tlie 
droumatances by which ft is so remark- 
ably diatingnishcd from everything else 
to which the same appolUlion ia ap- 

" Imitation ie congnninl with man 
from bis infancy. One of his chsratv 
teiiatic diatiactiona from other auimali, 
ia the being roost addicted to it, acquir- 
ing his knowledge by it, and delighting 
in evei; species of it. A proof of this 
may be drawn from the worki of art, 
where Ihose things which we see with 
pain in ihemaelros, we delight to sea ra- 
prescnted ns accurately hb posiuhlo ; Mch 
OS the figurea of the most snvoga wfld 
beasts, and of dead bodies." — The 
Rittia of ArUlotie, chap, iv, trauslated 
l.y Mr. Pye. 

' " Ul ridontibua adiidenl, iln flenli- 
hus adflent 



Horwe, An 



lltl.l 
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appearance. This 18 a fact of whicli every ikthoii iiinst Ihj 
coDSciouB, who attendn, in his own cubc, to the renult of the 
czi)eriment ; and it h a circumstance which hiiH Ix.'en often 
remarked with respect to historical painters, when in the iu:t of 
transferring to the canvjiss the glowing pictures of a creative 
imagination. 

If this general fact lx> n<lniitteil, it will enahle uh to account 
for a phenomenon, which, although overlooked by most men 
from its familiarity, cannot fail to suggest an interesting sub- 
ject of sjieculation to those who reflect on the circumstanwH 
Mrith due attention. What I allude to is, that a mimic, with- 
out consulting a mirror, knows, by a sort of consciousness or 
internal feeling, the moment when he has hit ui>on the resem- 
blance he wishes to exliibit. This phenonu^non (which has 
always apjKjared U) me an extremely ciirious and imiwrt^nit. 
one) seems to l)e altogether incx[)licable, unless we suppose*, 
that, when the nniscles of the mimic's fact* are so nuKlitied as to 
produce the desired combination of features, he is consc^ious, in 
some degree, of the «mie fet»ling or sensation which he had, 
when he first became actjuainted with the (►riginal apiK'arancc 
which he has bet*n attemi)ting to copy. 

Nor is it the visiMe appearance alone of others, that we have 
a disposition to imitate. We copy instinctively the voices of 
our companions, their tones, their accents, and their modes of 
pronunciation. Hence that general similarity in i)oint of air 
and manner, observable in all who associate habitually together, 
and which every man aecjuires in a greater or less degree ; a 
similarity unheede<l, i)erhaps, by those who witness it daily, 
and whose attention, accordingly, is more forcibly calle<l to the 
nicer shades by which individuals are discriminated from each 
other ; but which catches the ey(» of every stranger with in- 
comparably greater force than the specific jK'culiarities which, 
to a closer ol)S(»rver, nnrk th<» endless varieties of human 
character. 

The influence of this j^rinciple of in)it;ition on the outwanl 
apiK.»annice is much more extensive than we are c(»]nnionly dis- 
jioscd to snspert. It oj)erates, indee<l, chielly on tlie air an<l 
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movements, without producing any very striking eflfect on the 
material form in its quiescent state. So difficult, however, is it 
to abstract this form from its habitual accompaniments, that 
tlic members of the same community, by being accustomed to 
associate from their infancy in the intercourse of private life, 
appear, to a careless observer, to bear a much closer resem- 
blance to each other than they do in reality ; while, on the 
other hand, the physical diversities which arc characteristical 
of different nations, are, in liis estimation, proportionally mag- 
nified. 

The important effects of the same principle, when considered 
in relation to our moral constitution, will afterwards appear. 
At present, I shall only remark, that the reflection which 
Shaksi)eare puts into the mouth of Falstaff, with respect to the 
manners of Justice Shallow and his attendants, and which Sir 
John expresses with all the precision of a philosopliical 06- 
server, and all the dignity of a moralist, may be extended to 
the most serious concerns of human life. " It is a wonderful 
thing to see the semblable coherence of his men's spirits and 
Iiis : they, by observing of him, do bear themselves like foolish 
justices; he, by conversing with them, is turned into a justice- 
like serving-man. Their spirits are so married in conjunction, 
with the participation of society, that they flock together in 
concert, like so many wild geese. It is certain, that either 
wise bearing or ignmxmt carriage is caught^ as men take dis- 
eases, one of another ; therefore let men take heed io their 
company." 

Of this principle of our nature. Count Rumford appears to 
have availed liimsclf, with much address, in his House of In- 
dustry at Munich. " In order to inspire the rising generation 
with an early bias towards labour, he invited parents to send 
their children to the establishment, before they were old 
enough to do any kind of work, and actually jiaid them for 
doing nothing, but merely being present, when others were 
busy around them. These children (lie tells us) were placed 
upon seutH built around the halls where other children worked, 
while thci/ were obliged to remain idle s[)ectators ; and in this 
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situation, tbcy soon liocume 80 uiioiisy at their own iimetivity, 
that they frcNjucntly suHcikHl, with j^rcat iiniKJrt unity, to Ik? 
employed ; and often cried bitterly if this tav«)ur was nut 
instantly granted/* A variety of motivep, it is triie, were in 
all probability here concerned ; but niueh, I think, nnist he 
aKrilxKl to sympathy and to imitation. 

It is, in consequence of this imitative propensity, that chil- 
dren learn, insensibly, to model tiieir habits on the a]»]>earan('e 
and manners of those with whom thev are familiarlv conver- 
sant. It is thus tin) that, with little or no aid on the part of 
their instructors, they actpiire the us(» of s|K*eeh ; and lorni 
their pliable orpins to the articulati(»n of whatev(M' sounds they 
are accustomed to hear.^ 

As we advance to maturity, the propensity t<» imitation *;rows 
weaker, — our improving iaculties ^riHlualiy divert injj: our at- 
tention from the mu:U^ls aroimd us, to ideal standards more 
conformable to <nu* own taste ; whilst, at tlie .^jisne tinn*, in eoii- 
«e<pience of some physical clian'^e in lh<* body, that llexibilily 
of the muscular system, by wliicli this |»ropeiisily is eiuiMcd to 
accomplish its end, is iin[»aire<l or lost. The same eond)inM- 
tions of letters, which a child f»f three <»r four years of aj^e 
utters without any a[)pareut <*irort, would, twenty years aft<'r- 
wards, present to him a dillieidty nnt to br surmoinited by the 
most j>ersevering indii.stry. A similar inflexibility, it may be 
reasonably presumed from analo^% is ai'4uire<l by those museles 
on which dejK'nd the imitative powers of the face, and of all 
the other ])artsof our material frame. 

If this observation be well tbun<leil, it is bv no means a fair 

»■ 

' TliiH Iiraiirh (»f llir sulijrrt Will <I<-- <ln'ii, on iIm* (itlirr li;iiiil, arr iiiv.ii jmIiIv 

KorvcR a nion< purtii-iilar rxainiintimi. •Imul). ]inlr«-rl I <;niti(»t iiiin^in*' In»w 

In Icamiii;; to niticniati' wonU, cliilriirii, t1 yi> y'limtltl a^si.st intaiits in imiiat- 

it IH not to Ik; doiilitiMl, nvaii tlHinsrlv<-s iiiu'MM\ ^oumls, cxifptin;: tin' vowels aiul 

IkiIIi of tli<! eve aiii| of tin? rrir. Hnt 1 tlii- I;iliii«! ci.nM.naiil*^ : am! Iirun-j prr 

Jim imrliiioil to ihinl: tlicv avail lli« m- li.ins. iIh* Tust ii.nins l.v wliii li llu'v ilis 

HclvoH cliicfly of till' 1. liter. Imvi- Miml linu'uisli lln ii pa'i iit.x, in iiM>>t, if n<>| in 

diiUlrcii, I nn(lerH(an>l. ariieiilat*- <ii'%- all laii^iiaps. in all tlic oilier li-ticiK 

tilU'tlv. as earlv, at Iea>t. as tli-is*- wlm tli<' «lill'«'iiMjl •••■tir.irniMliciis (»f tluMtiiiaiis 

NPO ; |M?rlia|ih. ill LTelinal, lln\ will Im- nt s|Nefli inilsl !■• r<.ii. i.iietl fKMII tiiiir 

f«»iiiiil to <1<? Ko siill iMilii r I >. I ' Itil (il -ir\ati<'M 
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■ cxperimcat to attempt the education of a savage child of seven 
or dght years old, with the view of ascertaining how far it w 
pofisible to assimilftle his air and manner to those of a poHsheii 
European or Anglo-American. Long before tliia age, miiny of 
his most important habits .are fixed, and much is lost of that 
mobility of his system, by wliich the principle of imitation ope- 
rate& Such au individual, therefore, will i-ctain through Hie 
that charactoriKtical expression of the savage state, wliich is bo 
apt to shock our feelings at the supposition of his common ori- 
gin with ourselves. Nor is this alL Such an iudividual will, 
through life, find himself out of his element, in a society of 
which he can so imperfectly acquire the manners ; and if, by 
accitlent, in maturer years, he should visit the scenes to which 
he was accustomed in early infancy, it is not improbable that 
he may \yilhngly reassume habits of which he has lost the reool- 
lection, bnt which are to him a second nature, by lieing coeval 
with his existence. 

In apeculntions concerning the varieties of the human race, 
too little attention has bttn, In gtincral, bestowed on the influ- 
ence exercised by the mind over the external expression. In 
consequence of this influence, it will be found that no inoon- 
eiderable diversities in the form and aspect of man arise from 
the different degrees of cultivation which his intellectual and 
moral powers receive in the different stages of society.' 

The savage, having neither occasion nor inchnation to exert 
his intellectual faculties, excepting to remove the; present incon- 
veniences of his situation, or to procure the objects which mini- 
ster to his necessities, spends the greater part of his time in a 
state of stupid and thoughtless repose. It is impossible, there- 
fore, that his features should acquire Ihnt spmt and that 
mobility which indicate an informed and an active mind. Sup- 
posing two individuals to possess originally the same physical 
form — to he cast, if I may use the expression, in the same 

' For Bonic ingouioiiB and iuiporUnl cii, by the Hrvproiid Kniiiuel Sluiliopp 

remarks U[>nu Ihis subjeot, ace an £iKaff Smitli, 1>.D,, Vice- Prihii (rut and r^<- 

Od the Cauta o/llut I'ortcfs im the (7™- fMsor ,>f Moral I'liil.mi.plij in (lir Collrp. 

plerion nml Flgurt oflhr Human Spe- if Nnw .Tciwv, 
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mould ; and the one to lie eihicati*il from intaney in the hahits 
of savage life, while the other has Kvn trained to the manners 
of cultivated society ; I have no doubt but that, alkstraotinfi: 
entirely from the intlueDce of climate and of other phyiiieal cir- 
cumstances, their countenanci»8 would, in time, exhibit a verj* 
striking contrast. Nothing, indeed, can place this in a stn^iger 
light, than the rapid change which a few months' eilucation 
produces on the physiognomy of thi>se dumb children, to wln>m 
the ingenuity' of the present age furnishes the means of mental 
cidturc — a change from listlessness, vacancy, and six'ming fa- 
tuity, to the expressive and animate<l Ux>k of self-enjoyment and 
conscious intelligence. It is true that, in such a state of society 
as ours, a great pro|>ortion of the community are as incat^dile 
of reflection as savages ; but the principle ^►f imitation, which 
in some measure assimilates to each other all the mend)ers ot* 
the same group or cirele, communicates tlie external asj»ect of 
intelligence and of refinement to those who are the least intitk^l 
to assume it : and it is thus we friN]uently siC the most com- 
plete mental imbecility accomivjinial with what is ealleil a 
plausible or imposimj ap}namme : or, in other wonls, a iHum- 
tenance which has caught, from imitation, the expression of 
sagacity. 

I have already said that, in the casi' of most jK'rsons, the 
power of imitation decays as the jKTiod of cliiKlhood dnivvs to a 
close. To this cause it is prolmbly owing tliat the strong n^- 
semblance which often renders twins scarcely distinguishable 
from each other in infancy, in most eases disiipjx'ars gradually, 
in proportion as their countenances are ren<lored more expii^- 
sive by the development of their respective chnracters. Like 
other powers, however, exercised by the infant minil, this fiieulty 
may be easily continued through the whole of life by a jhtsc- 
verance in the habits of our early years. By a courst* of sys- 
tematical culture, it may even Ix^ strengtheucMl to a degree \\\v 
exceeding what is ever attaininl by the unassisted eajnicities of 
our natures. It is thus that the jjowers of the niiniie are 
forme<l, — |)o\ver8 which almost all cliildrcn have n disposition 
to indulge. «n<l of which it is sometinus ditlicult to restrain the 
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exercise. The strength of the i>ropen8ity seenis to vary a. good 
deal, according to the pbysieal terupernmeDt of the individiml ; 
but whei'cver it meefs with any encouragement, it is well knowu 
ttiat no faculty whatever is more susceptible of improvement : 
and accordingly, when, at any time, the possesBiou of it happens 
to be at all fashionable in the higher circlee, it very soon ceases 
I ^ to be a rare accomplishmeut. In the other sex, the power of 
'; imitation is, 1 think, in general, greater than in ours,' 

A frequent reiteration of any act, it has been often remarked, 
communicates to the mind, not only s, facility in performing it, 
but an increased pt'onetiese or disposition to repeat it. This 
observation is remarkably verified in those who accustom them- 
selves to the exercise of mimicry. Their pi-opensity to imitation 
gains new strength from its habitual indulgence, and sometimes 
becomes so powerful as to be hardly subject to the control of 
the mil. Instances of this have, more than once, fallen undej- 
my own observation ; and, in a few well authenticated caflea, 
the propensity is said to have become so irresistihle, as to con- 
etitute a epeciea ol' dieeasc. A very memorable fact of this kind 
is recorded by a Mr. George Giarden, (who seems to have lieen 
a moilical practitioner in Aberdeenshire,) in one of the early 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions.'^ 



' " Tuut en ellvs est plug cxpressif; 
Aea flbteg lilns tJilicHlcB, iino ]jhy»iono- 
mic plui mobile, nu accunl plua flexible, 
un mniatien plus aiiiC; tout pnrla plus 
cliiiremeat )t nnii regards ; tout porte 
roicnx I'emprcinto de Iciira carnciSreB, 
do loim aflbttiniiB, et ilo lours i>«iiiici!ii ; 
tetir &u\e enlin aoinble mains innslUe ; 
et par ce qn'clIoB piLroisMnt, an jiigu 
mieuz da ce qu'ellea sont.'' — Ditcourt 
dtM.de Jioa^ten, lort de sa ricKpiion 
i rAeadfmit FTan^mte. 

* 8«e PhSamjAieal IS'aiiiaeluini, vol. 
xii., for an extract nf n letter from Alier- 
deen, 1676-7, eonemiing a man of n 
llraHgt iiiilaling niitiire. IlmaysuHico 
' here to tranirribr' the inost iii(cruEtii]g 
pMrUcidnra. 

"This Donidd Monro (for Ibni i' his 



name) being a little, old, and very plain 
must, of a tliia slender body, hath benn 
sulijeeL ta lliia inlinailj, as he told ua, 
fnira his very infaney. He ievorj loath 
to hnvc it obBerTcd, and, tliercFore, cuts 
down hia ayeii as he wnlliE in the streetn, 
and turns them oaiile when he is in 
cuiupanj'. We hart made aereral triola 
buforu be pGrecived our deaign ; and we 
BllcrwsrdB liad much adu la moke hini 
atay. We earensed hini aa mouh aa wo 
could, olid bad then tlie oppartonit; to 
obHervD, that he indintod not only the 
ticrak'bine of the head, hut alao tho 
wringing of Ibo hiuida, wiping of th<t 
nuao, strelchiiig forth ef th« amu, &c. 
And we neudod [lot atnviu romplimant 
to pcr«uade hliu to Iw i:overcd ; for ho 
elill put afl'nnd on in lis taw us do, and 
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Am we linve a faculty of iniitatiug the iK»culiaritieK of our 
ncquaintances, so we arc aMe to fnshioii, in some de*:^tv, our 
own exterior, accordin^^ to the ideal forms which iuia*^inati(Hi 
creates. The? «une powers of emhelliHhiii*; nature, which are 
exercised by the poet and the painter, may, in this manner, l)e 
rendered subservient to the {XTsonal imj^roveinent of the indi- 
vidual. By a careful study of the best models which the circle 
of his acquaintance presents to him, an outline may Ik» con- 
ceived of their common excellencies, excludin<^ every peculiarity 
of feature which might designate the particular objectjj of his 
imitation ; and this imaginary original he may strive to copy 
and to realize in himself. It is by a process analogous to this, 
(as Sir Joshua Reynolds has very ingeniously shown,) that the 
masters in painting rise to eminence ; and such, too, is the 
process which Quintilian recommends to the young oratt»r, who 
aspires to the graces of elocution and of action : *' Imit^ite," 
says he, " the best s[wakers you can find : but imitate only the 
perfections tliey possess in common."^ 

It is remarked by the same admirable critic, that although 
a disposition to imitate be, in young men, one of the most 
favourable symptoms of future success, yet little is to bo 
expected from those who, in order to raise a laugh, delight in 
mimicking the peculiarities of individuals.^ An exclusive 



all this with so much cxactncRs, and yot 
with such A natural an«l unafTcctrd air, 
thfit wc could not so much as 8UM})ort lio 
did it on design. When we hold hoth 
his hands, and caused another to make 
such motions, he prcHHcd to get free ; 
but when we would have known nion^ 
particalarly how lie found liiniHclf af- 
fected, he couhl only pivo thin niniplc 
answer, that it vtjred hi* heart ami hin 
brain. 

'* I shall leave to vour consiib-ratiiin 
what peculiar Crasis of Hpirits, or dis- 
temper of imagination, may cause tlicHC 
effects, and what analogy thvy Ix'ar to 
the inyoluntary motion of yawning after 
others, and laughing when men are 



tickh'd, (which Boine will do, if anyl)ody 
do make tluit titillating motion with 
their (ingern, though it \h\ at a distance 
from ihem,) ami whether, if his nurse 
have accUHtonied him to the frequent 
imitation of Iittl(> motions and goHtures 
in hiH infancy, this may not have hiul 
some intluenee to mould the texture of 
his hraiii and RpiritH, and to diH^MiHe him 
to this ridiculous apiHlincHS." 

^ " Habet omniM el(H{uentia aliquid 
commune. Id imitcmur qutnl commune 
est." — Quint. Just. lih. 10, cap. iii. 

* " Non dabit mihi spom Ixma* indolis, 
qui li(K* imitandi Htudio petit, nt ridea- 
tur.'' — Ibid. lib. i. cap. iii. 
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attention, indeed, to the liesi models whicli human iil'e supplies, 
indicates some defect in those jiowerH of imagination and taste*, 
which might have supplied the student with an ideal pattern 
still more faultless ; and, therefore, how great soever his powers 
of execution may be, they c»n never produce any thing but a 
copy (and probably a very inferior copy) of the original he has 
in view,' 

These observations may throw some light on the distinction 
l)etween the powers of tlie Mimic and of the Actor, The 
former attaches himself to individual imitation ; the latter, 



' To prevent any of inj reaiiers from 
eitondin); too fur Qiiintilian's remark, 
I beg leftvo to remind them, that be ia 
bere spealciDg of tha edacatioD of an 
Orator, to wliom, I agree wilU liim in 
thinking, that the pntctioe of mimick- 
ing parliculnr public apcaken i< most 

dangeroitB and pernicious. I bave 
never, at Isaul, known HI17 person mueh 
addicted to it, wbo retained a manner 
of bu dwa, fiatuPiU, deeded, wd «bante- 
leristical. As lo Ibut biglicr and ntrer 
■pei^iea of mimicrj', tbe object of wbicli 
is to exhiUt a living portriut of tame 
dutinguisbed iudividnai, tbe case ia dif- 
ferent. It oSten indicates powers of 
accurate and delicate obBcrvBtion, to 
tbe expression of wbicli Isngnaga is 
■Itogothor inadequate, and which juetly 
entitles tbe possessor lo tbe praise of 
genius ; and when accompsniod {at it 
ia not always) with good naturo, with 
taate, and with a wish to amuse, it 
olaims no inconBidurshlc rank amrng 
those hamilesB routributions which aro 
bronght I7 tbe young and tbe gay lo 
the slock of social pleasure. That some 
mon of the greatest and most aplcndid 
abilities have been fond of indulging 
tbis talrmt is certain. Tlie lale illus- 
tnouB M. D'Alenbert (as 1 have been 
BiHured b; somu of his most intimate 
fiieiidn) deligbled to enliven those par- 
ties wbeie be was perfect!}' at case, by 
exhibiting his cxtraordinat7 powers as 



a miuiic. That wbich he possessed tot 
imilHling voices is said to have been 
more particularly wonderfnl. Madame 
Uu De&nd, with her cbnmctcrutic 
want of heart, mentions this trifling »c- 
compUabmiDt of that great and amiable 
philosopher as the only eircutnstanoo 
which made hur regret the loss uf his 
aopiety afler her qnartel with Hadc- 
moisclle do I'Kapinasse. " J'ume i la 
Tdlie il wit bicn MatfeGtiM', «'«t (in 
luleut qu'a U'Alembert, ct qui fait quo 
je Ib regiette."— i>U«ra 0/ the Mar- 
quUe Jia Dcffajid to tlie JtoiumrtAU 
Horaet WaipoU>, vol. J. p. 153. 

The BUne talent ib said to have been 
possessed by Mschiavel, and also by 
Sir William Petty,— Sec DictUm. JHif 
loriipie. Art. Macbiavol, and Evelyn's 

From the Memoiri of the CoutU lit 
Oramtii<mC, It appears tliat this accom- 
plishment was in great reqncst at the 
Court of our Charles tlie Second; and 
was one of those which made the Duke 
of Buckingham so general a bvourite. 
" Son talent partioulier Stoit d'attraper 
le ridicale ot lea discoura des gens, et 
dc lea contrefaire en leur prfsence, una 
qn'ils s'en apperfussent, Bref, !l savtnt 
laire loiiteji sortes de personnages avec 
tout do grace et d'ngrfment, qu'il itmt 
difficile de sc pnasor de lul, ijuand il 
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equally faithful to the study of nature, strives, in the course of 
a more extensive observation, to seize on the genuine exj)res- 
sioDS of passion and of character, stripiwd of tlie singularities 
with which they are always blended wlien exhibited to our 
senses.^ It has l)ecn often remarked, that tliese jwwers are 
seldom united in the same i)erson ; and I believe the remark is 
just, when stated with proi)er limitations. It is certainly true, 
that a talent for mimicry may exist in the greatest jxjrfection, 
where there is no talent for acting, In^cause tlie former talent 
implies merely the ix)wer of execution, which is not necessiirily 
connected either with Uiste or with imagination. On the other 
hand, where these indispensable qualities in a great actor are 
to be found, there will probably Ix; little disposition to cultivate 
those habits of minute and vigilant attention to singularities 
on which mimicry depends. But the powers of the actor 



* In a very aficcted mid influtcd 
Euay on the Art of Acfint/, by Aaron 
Hill, I find the following |>iis<tago, 
which I am induced to quote, from the 
particuUir attention wliieh the author 
appears to have given to the buKiuesN 
of the stage; from tlic habitH of inti- 
macy in which ho lived with (tariick, 
Mrs. PritchanJ, and other cniinent per- 
formers; and from the acute and (IIn- 
criminating criticisniH, which some of 
his letters cont<iin, on several of the 
principal actors of his time. Not- 
withstanding the absurdity of Home 
of tho author's expreHsious, I think 
I can perceive in the followin;^ re- 
marks several glinipM>B of inii)«»rtaut 
truths. 

" The first dramatic principle is ihc 
following : — 

" To act a paswion well, the actor 
never must attempt its iuiita(i(»n till his 
fancy has conceived so strong an image 
or idea of it, as to mov(; tlie same iiu- 
pressive springs within bis mind which 
form the passion, when 'tis undesigned 
and natuml. 

" This is an absolutelv uen hsarv, and 



the only general rule ; and it is a rule 
wholly biu'lt on nature. 

" 1*^, Tbe inuigination must c<»nceive 
a strong iilea of the pasnion. 

" 2(1, The iiU'ti Cfinnot l)€ atnimjlif 
coiweircd, tci'honi hnprcjitfiiuf iln own 
form yjHm thf imiMrh'Jt ffftheftti'c. 

" 'A(l, Nor can the b>ok Im? muMtularly 
Ktaniped, without communicating in- 
stantly the saiue imprcHsion to tlie 
muscles of the iMMly," &<-. &«•. &c. 

A siniilar notion NeeniN to luive been 
entertaiiKMl by Mr. Mahon, \\ben he in 
troduced the f(»llowing couplet into his 
tranHlati(>n of Fresnov : — 

" hy tciliouB toil no iKutcioDH arc cxprcst, 
1 1 in hand who feulM them Mtrouge^t |iaint« 
thvnj bent.'' 

< )n these lines the trannlator observes, 
that " by feeling the pahsions strongcHt, 
he doCN not mean that a pa.sHioniite man 
will nuike the Wst painter of the pa.s- 
sions. but he irho hns thr rhurist con- 
cefttiun of (hrui ; that m, irho vv.ilij^ 
their tjjVit on the eoimteuanee of other 
men, o» in <fi eat aetorn on the ^tat/e, and 
in jiernoiot in real life litrtmyly ayitated 
hit them^ 
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evideutly preBUppose anil comprehend the powers of tlie numic, 
if he had thought the cultivation of them worthy of liis 
nttcTition ; for the aiime reason, that the gcnins of tlie histo- 
rical painter might, if he had chown, have succeeded in the 
humbler walk of painting portiuits. If I am not much mistaken, 
this conclusion might be confirmed by an appeal to facts. 
Foote, it is well known, was but an indifferent actor ; and 
many other mimics of acknowledged excellence iu their own 
Hue have succeeded still worue than he did on the stage. But 
I have never known a good actor, who did not also possess 
enough of the power of mimicry to phow, that it was his own 
fault be had not acquired it in still greater perfection. Gar- 
rick, I have been told by some of his acquaintance, frequently 
amused his friends with portraits of individual character, in- 
comparably finer and more faithful than any that were ever 
executed by Foote.' 

. In what I have hitherto said concerning our propensity to 
imitation, more particularly in infancy, I have contented myself 
with a vory general statfimcnt of the fact, without iittempling 
to analyze witb accuracy the manner in which the propensity 
operates. In one instance, I have expressed myself as if I 
conceived the determination to be literally involuntary. It is 
proper for me now, however, to observe, in order to prevent 
any misapprebension of my meaning, that the word involuniary 
is not here to be understood in its strict logical sense, but in 
that more vague and popular acceptation in wliicb it is com- 
monly employed. I have no doubt, that in every case of imita- 
tion whatever, an act of the will precedes the muscular exertion ; 
in the same manner, as I believe, that an act of the will pre- 
cedes the winking of the eye-lids, when an object is made 
to pass rapidly before the face. In both cases, the effect may 
probably be prevented by a contrary volition steadily exerted ; 
but, in both cases, it takes place in so great a majority of in- 



' With roapoet In Oampk'a poweri 
a mimio, fieit bia Life by Duvies, 
imitAliODB of HOme nf hie nwn I'ont- 
porenGR cm the nU^, whinb he • 



introduce in performing 
ihe pMrt nf Buy ea, Are sa\A In have been 
OK unriFnllcd in pnint of exmllenco. a> 
any nf his other thentricnl eitiilntiDns. 
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Htamx}8, m to hIiow cKaily, tliut tlicre is a certain (Utcninnntinn 
or pnmencKS to the volition, ori^nating in the ^cnenil i»rin- 
ciplcs of our nature. It is the prrmetum, merely, that I am 
anxious at present to establish as a faet, without laishiiig the 
metaphysical analysis any farther; and when I emi)l()y on 
this occasion, the word involuntary^ I use it in tlu* same 
sense as when it is applied to those habitual acts, which, 
although they ituxy he eounteractiMl by the will, recpn'rc* for 
their counteraction, the ex(»reise of cool n'ilec^tion, aecompanie^l 
with a jiersevering and unremitted purpose* directeil to a 
particular end. 

This proneness to imitation, although (as was fc>rmerly 
observed) most conspicuous in childhood, continues, in all men, 
to manifest itself on particular (Xjcasions, through the whole of 
life; and, as far as I can judge, is the general law to which 
many of the phenomena, resolved by Mr. Smith into the i)rin- 
ciple of sympjithy, ought chiefly to be referred. If, indeed, by 
sympathy^ Mr. Smith ha^l meant only to ex{)res8 a fact, I should 
have thought it a t<'mi not more exc(?])tionable than the i>hra.se 
syinpathi'tic imitaliou, which I have ado])ted in this chapttM*. 
But it must Ik? rememl)ere(l. that, in Mr. Smith's writinfcSi 
the word symjxifhy involves a theory or hy|)othesis peculiar to 
himself; for he tells us expressly, that where this principle is 
concerned, the effect is pnMbiced by an illusion of the imagina- 
tion, leading us to suppose that we ourst^lves are placed in a 
.situation similar to that of our neighbour. " When we see a 
stroke aimed, and just ready to fall upon the leg or arm of 
another i)erson, we naturally shrink and draw back our (nvn 
leg or our own arm ; an<l when it does fall, we feel it in some 
measure, and are hurt by it as well as the sullrrer. The mob, 
when they are gazing at a dancer on the slack-rope, naturally 
writhe, and twist, and balance their own bodies, as they see 
him do, and as they feel that they themselves nnist do, if in 
his situation. Persons of delicate* libres, and a weak constitu- 
tion of bo<ly, comi>hnn, that, in l<K>king on the sr>res and ulcers 
which are exposed by beggars in the streets, they are .apt to 
feel an itching or uneasy sensation in the correspondent j)art of 

VOL. IV. I 
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tlwir ywu bodies. The horror whicli they conceivu at tlif 
iiiimiry of those wroti;huB, affects tlmt [Mirticuliir jwrt in them- 
selves, more than any other ; because that horror arises from con- 
ceiving what they tliemselvea would suffer, if they reaJly were the 
wretches they are looking upon, and if tliat particular i>art in 
themselves wiis actually affected in the same miserable mivnnor." 
These facts are, indt-ed, extremely curious, and I do not pre- 
tend to explain tliem completely. One thing, howover, I 
apprehend, iiiiiy be asserted safely, that in none of the cases 
here mentioned, is the sjTiipathy, which is manifested by the 
spectator, founded on an illusion of tlie iuiagiuation, leading 
biin to conceive himself in the same situation with the party 
really interested. In the instance of the rope-dancer, the most 
jiertinent of all of fhcm io Mr. Smith's purpose, the sympathy 
which accompanies the movements of the performers is ex- 
tremely analogous to what ib o.\liibil«d on various other occa- 
sions, where this theory cannot lje supposctl to apply. A 
person, for example, who plays at bowls, and who is deeply 
interested in the game, while lie folloWB hie bowl with the eye, 
naturally accompanies its deflections from tlie rectilinear course, 
with corrcBpondent motions of his body ; * although it cannot 

' " Moi, Dbi futiJu[itur liLtf agmina crelra minorem 
Spama per Orbiculiim, itipn^tque (requentia inctnin, 
Alque negant focilea adiCun ; juii cautiilii exit, 
Et le viler Bene iDstnaat revolulifle tignnui. 
At Bt foii^ glolium, qui misit, specUt iuertetn 
Scrpere, ot impreiisDin. aubild Innguciicere motuiii, 
Poni nrgot sphierE vealigin, et aniias iniitnl, 
Objnrgatqne morsB, carreniiquE iniminot orbi. 
Alqnc ut iifgnis bonnB. dextnc Bcrretnr, imi|iiaiD 
tncuaat Urnun, ac Biir^entem in marnioni nodiim. 

" Kcc riaiis tocaore, globim cOm Toliilnr nutns 
Inrsmi jactu, ant Dimiuni Tcstigiit plambam 
Alltcit, Dt sphiBraiu X rfit,3 trahit iniita riniis. 
Tiuu qui projeait ntrcpiliu elTundit inaneii. 
El, lariam in spaoiem diatorln corpore, falnoH 
Inorcpal crrorea, et dal caavicia ligno. 
SphKnt led irnram temncns ludibria, ccspCiun 
Pergit iter, onUieque moxetpr Bnrda qusreliB." 

^lAjrruterium, (TTit Bealing-Orttit,) AucMre Jos. 
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well Iw imagintHl, that, in doing hd, he conceivos hiniself to bo 
projoctetl from his own hand, and rolling along the ground 
like the object about which his thoughts arc so strongly on- 
grofiscd. Such, however, is his anxious solicitude alM)ut the 
event, that he cannot restrain his l)o<ly from following, in its 
movements, the direction of his wishes ; nor can he help fancy- 
ing, while the event is yet in susj^ense, Ihnt it is in his iK)wer 
to forward it by a verbal oxpn»ssion of his wish, or even by a 
mental expression of his will. Hence it is, tluit wh(»n the bowl 
takes a wrong bias, he is apt to ad<]n'ss it, as if it could listt^n 
to, or obey his voice ; — his body, in the meantime, w/>/, ns lw»- 
fore, accompanying the motion of the l»owl, but enj^^erly Inaid- 
ing to the opposite side of the mark.^ The sympath(*tic move- 
ments of the spectator, in the case of the rojie-clancer, s(H»m to 
me to be strikingly analo<^ous to this; due allowance lK»ing 
made for the more lively interest we take in the (rituxd fate 
of a fellow-creature, than in the fortwnate issue of a trifling 
game of skill ; although, I frankly acknowledge, at tlu* same 
time, that, in neither the oiu? instance nor the other, am I 
able to account for the phenomena completely t^) my own 
satisfaction. Something, I think, must unquestionably l)e re- 
ferred to the principle of aymj^athetic iiniUdinn ; — at least, 
in the case of the rojie-dancer, so long as the movements of 
the sjXHjtator correspond with what h(^ s(»es; — and, even when 
he strives, as frequently happens, to correct, by a c(»ntrary 
effort, a false movement of the i)erfornuT, the effect niay, iK3r- 
haps, be still resolved into \\\v same princnple, the event con- 
ceived and wished for then impressing the mind more iorcibly 
than what is actually pr(»sente<l to the sens<'s ; and, of conse- 



* We 8ccm, ill this ras^. t'» \ux\i- i\ 
momentary Mlvf that the Im>\vI jh hdt- 
mated; similar to what we <fX|K'riiiici> 
when a paruxyHm of nige IchiIh iih to 
wreck our vcngcaneo on a stick or a 
stone, or anything else ronfcflHodly in- 
sentient. In both iiistancoH, thu aiiiniul 
or instinctive principloM of our nature 
acquiring a njoniontarj' aHceudonry over 



the rational, we n^iapsi' for a tinjo into 
the hahitnal concrptionH of oiir infant 
yeavH. A dog, in like manner, while !i«> 
siM-H the howl rolling ;dong th(> groiin>!, 
Hfldoin failH t'l pursuo it with rng«MneH>«, 
an if it were hin natural pri-y, harking or 
howling till he ov«'rtakeH it, and then 
attempting to neize it with his mouth and 
with his feet. [V. liUeretium, — AW.] 
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quence, the imitatiun buiug dirccteil, nut to n real, but to mi 
ideal object. 

Before concluding these piencral remarks ou our proi>enait>' 
to imitation, it may be worth wliile to add, that it is uot con- 
fined exclusively to the rational nature. The imitative powers 
of several sorts of birds are sufficiently eWnced by the astoniah- 
ing commajwi they display over those muscles ol' the throat on 
which the voice depends ; and the variety of forms in which 
the same powers appear in the tribe of monkeys, is surpassed 
only by the exhibitions of the human mimic. 

,. I have mentioned this last fact, because much stress has been 

I laid on it by those writers wlio are anxious to refer all the in- 
tellectual auperiori^ acquired by man over the brutes, to the 

' peculiarities of his bodily organization, To such writers, the 
combination which exists, in the monkey, of a resemblance to 
the human structure, and of that propensity to imitation which 

1 is BO intimately connected with our iiit«1lt.'ct(ia1 improvement, 
could not fail to appear a very plauaible presunijition in favour 
of their theory. But on a closer attention to the fact, this very 
tribe of animals, wliJch liae been so often quoted, in order to 
mortify the pride of our species, furnishes the strongest of all 
aigmuents in proof of an essential distinction between our 
natiu'e and theirs ; inaflratich as they show, that neither an 
approach to the human figure, nor yet the use of the hand, nor 
yet the faculty of imitation, (which are all of such inestimablo 
value when under the direction of a superior intellect,) can 
confer on them one solid advantage, or even niise them to a 
level with the more sagacious of the quadrapeds. 



SECTION II. — OF THE P 



The observations liitherto made on the principle of Sympa- 
thetic Imitation relate chiefly to our propensity or proneneaa 
to imitate ; a circumstance in human nalm'e which has been 
remarked and illustrated by different writers, both ancient and 
modern. Tlie poioer by which the imitation is, in certain 
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cascH, accoiiipIiHlied, although a Huhjuct not less interesting 
than the corresitomling pro])€ns{(f/, has not yet, us fur as I 
know, attracteil the notice of any philosopher whatever. 

It wjis before observed, that the i)owcrs of imitation dis- 
played, in so extruonlinary a degrw by the mimic, seem to be 
only a continuation of capacities {>ossessed by all men in the 
first years of their existence ; but which, in most individuals, 
are in a gi'eat me^wure lost i'rom disuse soon after the iK'rioil of 
infancy. The consideration, therefori*, of some circumstances 
connected with this j)eculiar talent, may jKirhaps throw light 
on the genenil or common principles of the human frame. 

When a mimic attempts to copy the countenance of a i)er- 
bon whom he never saw U^lore, what are the means which he 
employs in order to effi^'tuate his purjiose ? Shall we supi)ose 
that his efforts are merely tentative and exi)erimental ; or, in 
other words, that he tries successively every j^ossible modilicti- 
tion of his features, till he finds, at last, by the information of 
a mirror, that he has succeeded in the imitation of the 
original ? Nolxxly Ciin for a moment believe this to Ik; the 
case, who luis attended in the slightest degree to the subject. 
On the contrary, it is a fact universally known, that the imita- 
tion is often perfectly successful in the very first trial; and 
that it is not from a mirror, but from his own internal con- 
sciousness, that the mhnic judges of its correctness. I acknow- 
ledge, at the same time, that the fact is sometimes otherwise, 
and that instiinces occur, in which the k'st mimi(?s are found 
to make many successive eiforts Infore they accomplish their 
end ; or in which, after all their efforts, the attempt proves 
ultimately abortive. But it will not Ix^ disputecl that thci 
former stjitement holds in general, where the j)roi)ensity to 
mimicry is strong ; and even where exceptions take ])lace, 
there is commonly, from the first, such an approximation to 
the resemblance aimed at, as suHiciently demonstrates, that, 
how much soover exi)erience may 1)C useful in finishing the 
[K)rtrait, the most important part of the process must Ik3 re- 
ferral to (uiuscs of a dilfenMit descTiption. 

The fact s<'ems to be perfectly similar with resjK^ct in the 
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unitutioii of aouoda. A gdod uiimie ia able, tlie first time he 
hears auotLer person sjieiik, to exhibit, on the spot, an exact 
copy 01 /ac-simile of what he has heard, with all the peculiari- 
ticB of tone and accent which accomitany it ; and even when 
he fails iii the attempt, he commonly approaches very nearly 
to the original which he copies. A child of a good ear, and a 
flexible voice, catches almost instantaneously any simple air 
which he hears ; or, at least, succeeds after a very few trials. 
The approximation, in such cases, it is of great importance to 
remark, is a thing not less wonderful than if the copy were 
perfect, and proves not less forcibly, that, in those imitative 
efforts, we are not guided by exijericnce alone. 

I am disposed to lay peculiar stress on this hist considera- 
tion, because superficial inquirers, in their zeid to explain away 
the phenomena commonly ascribed to instinct, have, of late, 
been strangely led to conclude, that wherever experience can 
be shown to liave any share in directing our actions, it is idlo 
to have recourse to the operation of any other cause. In this 
way, it ie a very easy iiiatkr to cetablish llieir Joctrine, hccnuec, 
in generiil, Nature has done nothing more, either for man, or 
for the lower animals, thjin was absolutely necessary for en- 
abling them to turn their exjicricnce to account, seldom giving 
a perfectly precise determination to their efforts, but invariably 
]terfonmng for both, the essential ofiice which Lord Bticon 
would have called tl.e Abscissio hijiniti ;^ and confining their 
experiments within such narrow limits as aro suite*! to their 
reBi>ective capacities. Tims the Iamb, although the moment 
after it is drop[>ed it is giuded by nature (probably through 
the medium of the sense of smelling) to the ueighbom"hood of 
that organ where its nourishment is to be found, rarely, if ever, 
fixes, till after repeated trials, on one of the teats. An ear for 
music, in our own si)ecics, is unquestionably, in a very great 
measure, the gift of nature ; yet, where such a capacity exists, 
bow wonderfully may it be Irnjiroved by culture ! Something 
analogous to this seems to take place in the act of bodily imita- 

TrtJiticnl Mcmorg, 
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tiun, nature (Uri^ctinj; our i^nbrts uvor tlio mark, aii<l leavin«r 
the task of hitting it with precision to our own imhistry. In 
such cases, the most interesting ])rnbleTn for the examination 
of the philosopher, is wo/, whetlier exjwrienee (1(h.'S not contri- 
bute aomethiny to render the o{HTationH of instinct eflc^ctual, (a 
point about which, in general, there can U* little doubt,) hut 
whether exiwrience is of itself sulKcient to explaiii the whote. 
difficidty, — a question u|)on which I am inclined to think, that 
they who liave considered the subject the most dt»i»ply will Ixi 
the slowest to pronounce a decided opinion in the afKrmative. 
The prosecution of this hint wouM lead me to the considemtion 
of a most imtK)Hjint distinction among our instinc'ls, according 
m Wicy £LV\i pure, or mi jcvd ; but this argument more pr()i)erly 
belongs to another jKirt of my general design. 

Nor is there any thing in the instinctive pnK'ens, which I 
sup{K)SC to t^ike place in this inst^iiu'c, more astonihbing than 
what we exjKTience in every voluntary motion of the body. I 
un/Ztomove niy arm, and the HMpiisite machinery is intstantly 
arranged and put in action for tbe purpose. All that I tliiid\ 
of is a particular end. The uinnis by which it is accomplished 
are neither combined by my reason, nor are liny subjected to 
my scrutiny. The mimic, in like manner, when he attempts 
to imitate thecount(MKinee t)f another, conceives strongly in his 
mind the iK)rtrait he wishes to exhibit. He thinks only of the 
etid ; and a few efV(»rts to accomplish it conduct him, by a pro- 
cess which philoKoi)hy carmi^t explain, t^> the elfect whi<'h he 
aims at. In the latter of thc^^e instances, tla» elfeet, from In-ing 
more complieated, and from the comparative rarity of the 
talent on whi(rh it de|)ends, may at lirst .strike us with greater 
surprise ; but that it is, in reality, an elfect of the wime kind 
with those which every voluntary movement of our lind)8 pi*e- 
sents to our notice, will ai)|»enr on a very slight comparison of 
the two phenomena. 

As in all our common voluntary exertions we have only to 
will the end, and tla* nunns are arranged without our co-o^Kira- 
tion, T conclude, ihat in mimicry the mimic tonus a lively 
rof(('r',pfif/t of tbe ieature.s Iip willies to copy , ;uid. by repeated 



VAli 
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effoite, BUcccetts io producing the desired effect. The cane iu 
similar when he imitates voices. He remembera and conceiveH 
etronj^ly what he wislnis to iraitiite, and the niuscloa necessary 
lor that purpose are, as in other caaes, put into action in 
tibedieiicc to his will. The same tlung happens when a singer, 
who has a correct ear, catches a musical air, alW hearing it 
(iiice played or sung by aootlicr person. 

It api)ear8 from a great variety of facts, that we lose by 
disuse the command of many muscles wliich were apparently 
meant to be subservient to voluntary motion. DiffereJit tra- 
vellers have taken notice of the extraordinary power which 
savages have in moving their toes, I myself remember to have 
seen, more than twenty yeai's ago, an Anglo-American girl who 
was exiiibited in Edinburgh, and who supplied, in a great 
measure, the want of the haiul by means of the /oot. I re- 
collect, in particular, to have seen her cut watch-papers, of a 
great variety of patterns, with a pair of scissors, — au operation 
which she execuf*'d with great neiitneas, and with astonishing 
rapidity. It may be worth while to add, that in order to pre- 
serve entire the sensibility and the pliabiUty of her foot, (wliich 
a|)proached very nearly to tliose of the hand in other indivi- 
dtutls,) she had been obliged to give up almost entirely the 
practice of walking. This might be owing partly to her 
anxious care of the white leather gloves she wore on her feet, 
about the cleannefls of which she seemed to be finically nice. 

Everybody must, in the circle of their acquaintance, have 
met with individuals who had the power, by an act of the will, 
to put their thumbs out of joint. I knew intimately a gentle- 
man who had acquired this knack, aud who use<l frequently to 
display it imconsciousty when engaged in any argmnent He 
told me that it was possessed by every boy who had been bred 
at the same school with him ; and tliat it was the common 
practice, as soon as their master's eye was fixed on his book, 
for the head boy of the class to give the signal, when all his 
school-fellows held up their thumbs, aud were ready, mton a 
si-eond signal, to execute this maneeuvre. 

The inferenee I draw from these facts is this: — That, in the 
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case of the nniuio, many of the inuKoliK of the coiiiitoiiiuitv, 
which in other men arc iniinovuhle, luivo ao^uired from exer- 
cise a certain de^'e of mobility, 8o that when the miniie wishes 
to afisumc a i)articnhu* look, he lias only to will the end, and 
his wish is immcnliately aireomplished. 

It is not, however, always that the mimic sneeeeds at first. 
Some who are still livin;^ must rememlKT to have heard thr 
late Lord Ciillen (the most jx'rfeet of all mimies) mention the 
difficulty he exiK'rieneed in seizing the features of Lord Kaines, 
when, after nmny fruitless efforts, he sueeeedtnl all at once, in 
the course of a tour with a friend in the Highlands of S<'otland. 
The moment he had aeijuired the commnnd of the hitherto 
dormant set of nniseles on which the elleet deiK*nded, he knew, 
by conscioimnrHS, that he had hit the resi'mhlance ; and he 
appealed to his com[>anion in the carriage fnr the iidelity of the 
jwrtniit It certainly In^came, in pnurss of time, one of the 
most accurate of all his imitations.^ 

With this power of imitation, our interi>retation of natm*al 
signs, 80 far as it in the rvnuU nf an Instinct Jhr which expe- 
rience alone will not account^ seems to me to have an intimate 
connexion. The following very slight hints will In* siilHcient 
to show that this idea is not altogether groundless. - 

That our interpretati(»n of natural signs is, in no ejise, the 
result o( jmrr or uninijrd in^^fincf^ is alMindantly o])vious. In- 
dee<l, I do not know of any philos<>pher who has heen so hardy 
as to maintain explicitly the c<>ntrary opinion ; who has asw'rtcd, 
(for example,) that the natural signs of /A/f/r, in the countenanct^ 
of another jK*rson, would convey an idea of that passion to a 
man who had never experienced its workings within his own 



' I think ft proiHT to ad'i, in jiistii-c 
tt» fionl Ciillrn, (ft |KrrH<iri cfrtainly nf 
gniit Ifuriiin^ nnd n(-i'Min|)]i>«hnin)ts,) 
tliftt he hiul pivon tip cntiirly th»; exrr- 
ciw of miiiiicry (I'ven in tho company 
of hif) moHt intinmtc frifndN} many 
yearn before he wils promotnl lo i\\v. 
In'neh. Someliuu'S, intU'O*!, in Irllin^ a 
story, h«' \\'inl(l linijcl liimsi'lf fnr a 



moment, and nnconKt-ioiiKly l»etniy thonc 
marNrlloMM powiTM which In? Keem(^(l 
anxiiuis to conrral. I n-rollrrt, in par- 
tirnhir, tliat h»n;; nWrr thr death of Mr. 
Adam Smith. I have \h'vu Htarth'<l mon* 
than <»n<'c, i»y hearing the very tones (»f 
his voi«'(>, a<'<-onipanied hy all the |M*cn- 
liaritics of his loitk and manner. 

* Src p. S, srtf. ollhib Vi'lunH'. 
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breast' Tlie real problem with rcsiifct to this very interesting 
jmrt of the human conBtitution is, in truth, of a very different 
nature from what most theorists seem of late to have enp- 
posed; and the solution of it (if I do not greatly deceive 
myself) lies deeper in the Pliilosophy of the Mind, than they 
are willing to allow. 

Among those who contend, that experience alone fumiBhcs 
ft Biifficieiit explanation of the phenomenon in question, two 
ilifferent suppositions may be foniie<l with respect to flie 
manner in which it operates ; and to these suppositions I cau- 
uot eveu in imagination add a third. In the first place, it may 
be conceived, that an infant, having learned in tie oion cnsc, 
that a smile la the natural effect or sign of a hap]iy tiud affec- 
tionate state of mind, is induced by the principle of association, 
when it sees a smile on the countenance of its nurse, to ascribe 
il to emotions similar to those which it lias itself experienced. 
Or, secondly, it may be thought, that, haWng uniformly ob- 
served the smiles of its nur:^ to be a prelude to the agreeable 
sensations it is accustomed to receive through the medium of 
lier kindness, it comes, in process of time, to interpret (heir 



' Dr. Held hita bean frequoD t) J clmrgmi 
with uiaiulnining tliln doctrine; and it 
must bo nwneil, that llio cniimemlion 
he bu niiule of tbe diOerent kinds uf 
nittiml aignB nflbrded too pUusillc a 
gronnd tn a captiniu advoraary for 
drawing ihia inference with rcdpuct lo 
hia real U|nn]rin. — Sec l)is Inquiry iiUo 
At Hvman Maul, lUp. v. wci. 8. Of 
(hi* I have been lung fnllj aware. Tho 
fiiilowinj; »eutBncpii 1 onpy vtrbattm 
from an Emay on Uit OhjeH of Katv rnl 
PkiUHnphtf, which 1 rend bofuio tlie 
Rfl^al Socigt; of EiUnliur^h mors than 
fnrty yean ago. — See [Jie Hiatniy ot 
ths Society prefixed lo Ihe firal vnlume 
of their Trmuiu^oru. 

"I aiiBpecl that there in fuauiUl inn 
for a farlber Biibciiviaion of nntnral xi^^iM 
Ihnn in mnde by tbn Ittiirnerl will in- 
gcniouk Dr. Itci'l in hi» Inquirii. In 



tke QkM.' iif llio peruDption of bardncbi, 
our Bvusation nut nn[y lugg^tB to U> 
tbG external qimlily. but it n in this 
w»y we flrsl get Ibe idea of iU Tbn 
cuBO Heeins to be difTeiiint wilh rea[iect 
to tbo natural exproMiona of pauion. 
They are inlorpreleel, indeed, inatinc- 
tively ; liut nur fint ideas nf the paS' 
sioiiB are probshly derivwl from our o»fn 
cuntciouanCBB. I uuinot pcmiade oiy- 
Bclf that tbe natural Higne of rage woulil 
convoy an idea of tbat paiaiiin lo a man 
wlin lind ncrei' felt it, . . . No auxli- 
HcKtion nf counlcnuic« could convey the 
idea of rni/f to a man wbo lind never 
liecn uonacioua of llutt passion ; but, 
after having aajuired tbe idea of this 
pasMun (huu his own con»cioiiiintwi, he 
is able instinctively lo intPiprvl ilK 
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meaning, and to anticii)ate her tciidonicsH, in the same manner 
in which it learns by exjxjrience, at a more advanceil period of 
life, to interpret the meaning of conventional language. 

With respect to the first of these theories, it seems sufficient 
to observe, that, in order to bestow uj)on it even the shadow of 
plausibility, it must be sup[)osed farther, that the infant has the 
aid of a mirror, to enable it to know the existence of its own 
smiles, and what sort of ajypearance these smiles exhibit to the 
eye. That the i)articular modification of features connectetl 
with this expression is itself accompanied with an agreeable 
bodily sensation, I think highly probable ; but this throws no 
light whatever on the present difficulty, till it is farther ex- 
plaineil by what process the child learns to identify what it 
feda^ or is co7i6ciou8 of, in its own countenance, with what it 
sees on the countenance of another. 

It is to the other hy]>othesi8, liowever, that Dr. Priestley 
plainly leans, as may be inferreil from the following very ex- 
plicit statement given by liimsc^f. *' I do not liesitate to say, 
that if it were i)08sible always to beat and terrify a child with 
a placid countenance, so as never to assume that apiwarance 
but in these circumstances, and always to soothe him with 
what we call an angry countenance, this natural connexion of 
ideas would be reversed, and we should see the child frighted 
with a smile, nnd delighted with a frown." ^ 

As this view of the subject i)lace8 tlie iiiterpret^ition of 
Natural and Conventional signs exactly on the simie footing, 
it obviously suggests to us the two following (iueries, as pre- 
liminary subjects of consideration. Till these* queries are 
answered in a siitisfactory manner. Dr. Priestley's solution of 
the difficulty is of no value whatsoc^ver ; and yet, he has not 
even alluded to either, in the course of his argument, Ist, 
Whence is it, tliat we interpret natural signs so nuich earlier 
than conventional signs ? And, '2^/, To what cause is it owing, 
that their effects are so widely different on the human frame ? 
It Ls sc?arcely necessary for me to mention, as an additional 
objection, tliat this theory overlooks altogether that physico- 
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moral eympatliy which, through the iiicdium of the hody, 
harmonizes difTercnt inintls with t'ocli other ; ami wliich, rs 
it IB oae of the luost important, bo it is ont- of the most in- 
contetitable facte cotmectcd with the theory ol' our common 
nature. 

How far the hints which I am now to offer niiiy go towards 
au explanation of these pheaomcna, I do not pretend to judge. 

As every emotion of tlie mind produces a sensilile eft'ect on 
the hodily appearance, so, upon tlie other hand, when we 
assume any strongly expressive look, and accompany it with 
appropriate gestures, some degree of the corrcsirondent emotion 
is apt to arise witliin us. Mr. Burke informs us, that he has 
often been conscious of the passion of anger rising in his breast, 
in consequence of his countorteiting its external signs ; and I 
have little doubt, that, with most individuals, the result of a 
similar exi>criment will be the same. Canipanella, too, the 
celebrated philosopher and physiognomist, (as Mr. Burke 
farther observes,) when he wished to form a judgment of what 
was passing in the miud of another, is said to have mimicked, 
as accurately as possible, his Bpi)earance at the moment, and 
then to have dii-ected his attention to the state of liis own feel- 
ings.' In general, I believe it will be found, that these two 



' The f'lllowiiig pBatuge ounluins llio 
wliolo of Mr. Burke's oLserrntiuus vn 
■ his very curious lubjcut. 

" It Hjipuarg rei7 cleKrij to me, iram 
mnnj oxAnplei, thai wlien thit bodj is 
iluposed, by any meiuiii wluilsooVRr, to 
Buch emuduDB ua it would aotjuire hy 
ike meani of a ccrlain piuiiiun, it will 
itwlf oxcito Komotbiiig very like that 
paBniin in the minii." 

" Tu tilts purpose, Mr. Spon, in Iiix 
SxAercta iP Aniiqni'6, giim db n cu ri- 
Qu« Blorj of the uulebrsleil (jliysiogiio- 
inirt C«mpntie1la. This man, it Beema, 
hvl not only nado very ikccurutc obscr- 
lalidiiH iin huiiiiui hova, but was vexy 
pxport in niiniirkiiig tuicli an were Miy 
way romarkiil,lo. Wlicn hr hail a iiiin'l 
U) penetrate intn Ilia incJiiiiUinns of 



thou ho bad to doul with, liu cumpuaud 
bis face, bis gesture, aod bis wbute 
body, as neatly ra he could, inb) tho 
vxnvt aitnilitude of the person be in- 
lended to ciamins; and then uiralVilly 
observed what turn uf mind he seemed 
to aciquire by this obsnge. So tlut, 
snya my author, ha «bs able to ciiler 
inio tho dJBpncitiona nnd Ihougbla of 
puople, as oQevtiislly as if he boil beoD 
cbsnged intn the very men. I have 
often observed, that, on mimicking the 
lnoks and gestures ot angry, or plaviil, 
or rriglilencd, or daring men, I biira in. 
voiiinhirily found uiy mind turned to 
that passion wbuee at>pearanoe I endea- 
voured l» imitate ; nny, I am convinceil 
il is bnni (n nvoid it, iliougb one stfovr 
lo srpnrale Ibe paswuii from it* eorre- 
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talents of mimicry ami of physiof^iomy, Iiavc a wry clow.' con- 
nexion. They are said to be iinitt^l, to a great degnx', in the 
savages of North America ; and the mum renaark has In^en re- 
peated by some of our late navigatorn, with re8{)ect to the nuh? 
islanders of the South Sea.^ 

In farther illustration of the same {)riiiciplefl, a well-known 
fact obviously presents itself as entitled to particular notice, — 
that there is often connected with a turn for mimicry, a jwwer 
of tlirowing one's self into the habitual train of another jM?rson'H 
thinking and feeling, so as to be able, on a su))ik)s<.h1 or ima- 
ginary occasion, to support, in some measure, his chamcler^ 
and to utter his language. A remarkable instance of this kind 



■pondinfi^ gOKturoB. Our miiuls and 
bodies arc so cl(>m;ly and intiinatcly con- 
nected, tbat one in incapalilc of {i.'iin or 
pleasnre without thu other. < .'anipaiielln, 
of whom we have l>een 8i>oaking, rould 
lo abstract his attention from any suf- 
ferings of his bo<Iy, that he wiiH ablo to 
endure the rack itHolf witliout much 
pain ; and in lesser puinn, cvcrylKxly 
must have observed, that when wo can 
employ our attention on any thing dho, 
the |»aiu has been for a time KiiHpended. 
On the other hand, if bv anv nioanH the 
body is indispoHcd to i><Tforin such 
gestures, or to Ij^.' Htiniulatcd into Huch 
emotions as any pansion iiKually pro- 
duces in it, that paKsion itself never can 
arise, thou,«;h its cauHC should Ik: never 
so strongly in action ; though it Hhould 
bo merely mental, <ind immediately 
affecting none of the rcurch. Ah an 
opiate or Rpirituous li<iuorH Nhall sus- 
pend the operation of grief, or fear, or 
anger, in spite of all our efforts to the 
contrary, and this by inducing in the 
body a dispoHition contrary to that 
which it receives from these pnsKions.*' 
— On the SuJblime and IJcautifid, part 
iv. sect. 4. 

For some farther particulars with re- 
spect to Campanella, see Note A. 

^ It has l)een often observed, that the 



propensity to imitation in (jvncrnl iH 
peculiarly htrong in the earlier stngi*H (»f 
society, and that it Heeuis to l»e a iia- 
tural conse»|Uenc<' of the hiw Htate of 
the inventiv<* faculties. Thin general 
pro|>eiiHity, directed habit uallv (among 
its various objertH) to that N|M.'iieH of 
imitation which depends on the ImmIv, 
seems to account snOiciently for the 
continuance, thriiiiL:h life, anionic savage 
and barbarous nations, of tlinse mimic 
and versatile powers of fa<'e and ges- 
tur(>, which, in cultivated minds, are 
cfimmonly cuiilinci! to the period of 
childlif)o<l. In this rcsiiect, s-ivages 
continue always t<» l»c " children «»f a 
larger growth." 

It is in the earli«'r stages of s«K'iety, 
Ix'sidi's, when government and laws an« 
imperfej-tly »'stablished, ami when, of 
«'unse(|uenc«», the fultilment <»f contracts 
dejH-nds chii-lly on the sincerity and 
liilelity of the parties, that practi<;al 
phyNiognonjy, or, what is connuonly 
(;allt?d, a (/<»)(! ci/t' for rhnrttcti'r^ is niOMt 
likelv to 1h> found, — If the remarks in 

m 

the text have any fotindation in fact, 
this circumslant e deserves attention as 
an additional catise of the pro|ienKity 
and the talent which savages in general 
have for biKlilv imitation. 



}A> 
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occurred in ua Euglisli comedian who lived in the earlier port 
of the last century. The following account of him is given by 
a very accurate and acute observer, who knew him well. 
" Estcourt," says CoUey Gibber, " was eo amazing and extra- 
ordinary a mimic, that no man or woman, from the roquette to 
the privy counsellor, ever moved or spoke bt'forc him, but he 
could carry their voice, look, mien, and motion, instantly into 
another company. I have beard him make long harangues, 
and form I'arious arguments, even in the manner of thinking 
of an eminent ple4ider at the bar, with every the least article 
and singularity of his utterance so perfectly imitated, that he 
wa-t the very alter ipse, scarce to be distinguished from his 
original." The statement here given U prol>ab!y somewhat 
exaggerated ; but instances approaching more or less to the 
description, must have fallen in the way of every man who has 
mingled at all in general society.' 

This class of facts opens a wide field of new and curious 
speculation ; but on a topic which occurs so incidentally, I 
must not indulge myself in any discussions at present. A few 
slight remarks may, however, be useful in guarding some of 
my readers against certain conclusions, which the foregoing 
quotation is not unlikely to suggest to a hasty theorist. With 
this view, it is of importance to observe. 

Irf, That such imitations are confined almost entirely to the 
demeanour of individuals in the more trifling situations of 
common life ; and of individuals who are distinguished by iwme 
marked and prominent x)eculiarities, Nol>ody can suppose that, 
by copying the looks of a Bacon, or of a Newton, a mimic 
would feel himself inspired with any portion of their philoso- 
phical sagacity. 



' The nccouiit given by Gibber nf 
EstMitrt'i talenta aa a mimic, is aan- 
Snn«d by Sir Richard Steele in mr, uf 
the papen of the Speelator. " WtiAt 
waa pcculiHrly excellent in thiB Dicmor- 
^1e oompaniun wan, that in the nc- 
counta he gave nf persuns anil senU- 
nwnti, he did net only hit the figure uF 



tlicir faces and mannGT of their geslnrea, 
but he woDld, in hia nnrmtione, fall 
into their tcay &f tAiNJU'rw; ,' and thi*. 
wl;en he recoHnled pnaingoa wheiein 
men of the beat, aa well aa snch wherein 
went represented men of the lowesl 
rank in undorstandiug." — Spfi^ator, 
N.1.468. 
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2dj The ilfBcriptiuii qiioU^d tVoin C^ihlnT In i^rohably (im I 
aln.*ady hiiitoil) c(»UKKk*nibly overt:! in r;^fd. The tUiiitost iiiiiln- 
tiou of the chanictoriHtiail style of i\ piihlic 8iK.»jiker, eltlur in 
point of thought or of diction, if acconiptmied, nt the sunie time, 
with an imitation of his voice and manner, will seem, even to 
good judgeH, a much more faithful copy tiian it is in reality; 
for the same Reason, that the eAeet of an indiflerent i>ortrait is 
so wonderfully heightened hy a mimite fidelity in copying the 
liabitual siiigularities of dress which distinguisii the original. 
In such cases, the B})ectiitor is sehhan aware, while he estimates 
the powers either of the mimic or of the painter, liow very large 
u share is contributed by his own fancy to fill up the outline 
which is exhibited to his senses.^ 

3rf, A considerable jmrt of the met^unorphosis j)ro<luc(^l in 
the mind of the mimic, by his copying tiie UmiIc an<l manner of 
another, may be fairly ascribi»d to memory and the assochition 
of ideas. The power of mental imitation, wherever it exists, 
necessarily implies a singidarly accurate eye in marking what I 
think may, without impropriety, l>e called the dramatic cffvct 
of human character and of human life ;- and whatever i)ecn- 



' See Appendix to tlii.s ('hapt<M-. 

• " Eatcourt," Bftvs Sir lliL-lmra 
Steele, in a pajicr qudted in ii iornirr 
note, " hail ho cxquiHit(> a disK-cniin^ of 
what wan defective in luiy object lK>fon> 
hiui, that in an inntunt ho could n1i(;w 
you tho ritlicuIouH uide of what woiiM 
pass for beautiful and just, oven to nieii 
of no ill judgment, U;f«>n' he hiid pointed 
at tho failure. 'l*hiH wiis easily to Im' 
obHenrod in hiH innnititble wav of tellinir 
a story. He wua no leRs Hkilfui in tb«i 
knowledgt! of b«!auty." — 'SjneUitor, No. 
408. 

This nice discernment and dihcriini- 
nation of the individual peculiaritien, 
and (if I may Hay (k») of the nioNt Hupii- 
ficmUpointB in tho looks and manner of 
other men, and the superior |KiwerH of 
observation and of taste which this dis- 
crimination implies, are, I believe, wbat 
give the principal charm to the very 



amusing tab^nt now under our consi 
deration. Tbe imitative fiu'ulty of the 
mimic is valunl chieily as it enables 
him to ^ive a lan«^un;;c to a H]M*cies of 
cbaracteri.stical critirism tiHi tine and 
evaui'sccnt f«»r the grasp «)f verbal de- 
scription. In tbis reH]>ect it is entitled 
to a bigh rank among the exertiims of 
genius. As for tbe mere power of cor- 
ponsd imitation, (fbe power of copying 
tbe voie<;, gestuH's, and gait of another,) 
it is otlen poss<'SKe<I in the greatest |H;r- 
fecti«»n by children, and even by iN^rsons 
approaching nearly to tbe condition of 
idiots. It is well descriUrd in the words 
which Virgil applit^s to the image of 
ul'incAS, with which Juno deceive<l 
Turn us : 



"lint Inania rcrba. 



I>at Pino inoiit« sonuiD. RrcwuMiuo e(nii}.'it 
cunUB." JEneUl. z. ()3i>. 
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liarittes of look or of phraseoloj^y rL'inain mont deeply iin[iri«8(Hl 
on Ihe mimic's mJml, will naturnlly awaken some asRociat^ 
circiim stances of thought or of emotion, which they 8erve<l to 
indicate at the moment wlieu they first airested the att^-'titioii. 
But the effort of mimicry cannot fail, of itself, to present to the 
power of Conception, in the strongest and liveliest manner, the 
original which is copied ; and therefore it is not surprising that, 
on such an occasion, the mimic should enter more completely 
into the idea** and feelings he wishes tu seize, — to identity him- 
self in imagination for the moment (if I may use the expres- 
sion) with the archetype he lias in view, than he could have 
done, without the same exciting causes operating on his fancy,* 

Of the truth of this I am so fully convinced, that I have little 
doulit, when Foote was employed in composing his very lively 
and graphical dramas, that he assumed successively, in the 
solitude of the closet, the looks, voices, and manner (perhaps 
sometimes the ordinary dress) of the different jiersous whom he 
meant to exhibit on tlie stage. The lightness, and, at the same 
time, truth and Bpirit of nwiny of the touches, bear, I think, 
evident marks of this sort of inspiration. 

Still, however, it appears to mo that the effetit is, in part, 
owing to the pliysical conne.tion estahlished between the mind, 
and the external expression of its opevations. While we copy 
the looks and gestures of any public sjieakcr, or of any promi- 
nent character iu private society, — imitating, at the same time. 



' Allliough a tonaiilcrnliln pnrtof the 
following pasiisga (particuliu'ly ihc pri)- 
ponitton witli nhicli it sEti out) is to me 
HmU imiiitolligilila, I think it worth 
while to tranBoribe Ihe whole. It affords 
H proof that tlie ingcntuus aullior had 
liCBn Blruck with the Huue cIkbs of fiLcta 
wliich have boon now under our rovicw, 
M prvBenting a ciiriaiiB and iutereating 
field of eiamination to the phjuiologist 
and philoBophcr. " Qunud nn t'luumite 
ani nQections nmraleB d'lm liomnie, im 
repetv nu moine aoniuiiiircmcnt, les up£- 
rotiona intellectuelles qui Inur ont dnnnc 



liaut degr6, 1e talent d'im 
dliB un mi'iac temps, colics qne leor 
imn^DBtiim mot la plua pminplenient, 
le plus fncilfltncnt, et Ic phis complSbi- 
mmt, ik la plave des niitres; c* mit 
gUgs qui trocent, Hvec le plua dc force 
et de talent, cea peiaturui dos passiutta, 
ct meme lous ces laiileaui de ht nature 
inorte, i^ui nc Irappent et saiaiisKcnt noa 
rrgordi. qu'nulnut qu'une snrte de syia- 
patliio Igb b dii.-IrB." — Cabanis, Jiapport 
4u Phyiiipie et rfu Morale dr V Homme, 
toma ii. p. 431. 
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the peculiarities of Iiis elocution ; the liesitntion or the fluency, 
the conci8ene438 or the redundancy, of liin diction ; the looseness 
and carelessness of his phraseology, or the artificial rhythm of 
his periods ; the state of our own fucultics and feelings umy be 
expected to be, in some measure, assimilated to liis : and it is 
chiefly to the general influence of this cause ui)on an inventive 
fancy, that I am inclineil to a6cril)e whatever similarity may 
appear in the intellectual processes. But on this point I would 
be understood to speak with the greatest difHdeuce. 

One conclusion may, I tliink, be considered as sufficiently 
established by acknowledged facts, (whatever opinion may le 
adopted concerning the connexion between the bodily organiza- 
tion and the powers of tlie underHtanding,) that the state of a 
man's temper^ when under tlie influence of any passion or emo- 
tion, might be judged of by a munic who was able to afsume 
exactly his appearance, and who was capable, at the same time, 
of attending accurately to his o\vti feelings, wliile he was under 
this transformation. If this 1)C granteil with resj^ect to tlie 
mimic, is it not probable that something of the same kind 
happens to every man, more or less, when he sees any passion 
strongly marked in the couiitennnce of another ; the irresistible 
tendency to imitation, which all men have in their earlier years, 
being still sufficiently j>owerful to excite some correnpoiKlent 
feeling in his mind, although it may not apjwar to the siwctator 
to occasion any visible alteration in his countenance ? Is it 
not farther probable, that it is by some process of this kind that 
the more simple and essential elements of the language of nature 
become so soon intelligible to infants ; the jyropensUy to sym- 
pathetic imitation being in their case so strong, and the ^JMrer 
of imitation so perfect, as to render their bodies incomparably 
fitter media for carrying on the intercourse of difTeront minds, 
(so far afi that intercourse is necessary for the child's preserva- 
tion,) than they can be supposed to 1x5 afterwards, when that 
pliableness and mobility of system, by which tlie principle of 
imitation operates, have given place to those artificial habits 
which insensibly mould the physical, as well as the moral frame 
of man, into one fixed and unchangeable form ? 

VOL. IV. K 
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In what via'nner this intercourse is kept up, 1 do not pretend 
to he able ^} ascertain ; but that the principle of Sympathetic 
Imitation iorms one very important link in the mysterious 
chain, may, I apprehend, be safely inferred from the facts and 
observations which have been now stated. If it be true that 
the particular modifications of features connected with a smile 
and a frown, are accompanied, the one witli an agreeable, the 
other with a disagreeable bodily sensation ; and also, that the 
bare imitation of these external expressions has some tendency 
to produce the emotions of which they are resitectively signi- 
ficant, it will follow, that when a child catches, by imitation 
and sympathy, the smile or the frown of its mother, the corre- 
sponding emotions wUl necessarily arif*, Id some degree, in its 
own breast; and will give apathetic effect to these natural and 
visible signs of her tenderness or displeasure, for which the 
theories of Hartley and Priestley do not even attempt to 
account. Indpe, parve puer, niBU cognoacere matrejii} That 
this suggestion goes at once to the bottom of the difficulty, I 
am far from apprehending ; but I am incUned to believe, that 
it will not he altogether useless to those who may undertake 
the task of subjecting this very curious and hitherto un- 
examined part of the human frame to an accurate analyaia. 



' [Virgil, Ed. iv. 60.] It seomB 
ttruige to me, that canmicntAlon ab oiild 
from tbe eariicst timos have been eo 
mQch dividcii in opinion about tbo 
meaning oTthJa pauage ; a^, in point of 
poeticsl beaaty, there can ba no com- 
puisOQ between the tno interpretationa. 
It is itill mora struige, that Dryden 
Bhould bnye given the pr^rerencs to that 
which one would have thought his good 
Ust« WDuidat once have r^ected. But 
he had high nuthoritiog in hia favour ; 
and with all liia tranKOndent merit, as 
apoet,he acema la have had little relish 
for the tender and pathetic. Hia vcr- 



The aoqnel of the pagaage, (which he 
haa alaa miatranalated,) might have con- 
vinc«it him of hia mislokc. 



Which DrjJen renders thus: 



On thia aulyect sen Heync's Virgil. 
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8RCTI0N III, — OF CERTAIN PHENOMENA WHICH SEEM TO BE RE- 
SOLVABLE, IN PART, INTO THE FOREGOING PRINCIPLES.^ 

The contagious nature of convulsions, of hysteric disorders, 
of panics, and of all the different kinds of enthusiasm, is 
commonly referred by medical writers to the principle of Imi- 



' In A general view which 1 have cIbc- 
wbere given (see Dissertation prefixed 
to the Supplement to tfie Encyclop(edia 
Briianntea, Part I. [supra^ Works^ vol. i. 
p. 65, seq.]) of Lonl Racon's contribu- 
tionfl to the Philosojyhy of Ute Human 
Mmdf I have taken notice of the atten- 
tion he had bestowed on that partiiMilar 
class of phenomena to which this Section 
relates. The reader will forgive me for 
transcribing the following pAragrajtlis, 
as proofs of the prophetic nngdcity with 
which he had anticipated the fiiturc 
coarse of philosophical inquiry in meta- 
physical as well as in phynical science. 
" In considering Imagination as con- 
nected with the nervous system, more 
particularly as connected with that 
species of sympathy to which n)e<lical 
writers have given the name of Imita- 
tio»t liord Bacon has Ruggcsted some 
very important hints, which none of his 
snccessors have hitherto pn)secuted; 
and has, at the same time, led an example 
of cautious inquir}', worthy to be studied 
by all who may attempt to investigate 
the laws regulating the union Itetwcen 
mind and body. 

" To this branch of the Philosophy of 
Mind, Bacon gives the title of Docirina 
de fcedere^ sive de communi vinculo 
anitnaet corporis f (De Aug. Scient. lib. 
iv. cap. 1.) Under this article he men- 
tions, among other dexideratn^ an in- 
quiry (which he recommends to physi- 
cians) conceniing the infhienco of ima- 
gination over the l>ody. Ills own wonls 
are ver>' remarkable ; more particularly 



the clause in which he remarks the eflfect 
of fixing and concentrating the atten- 
tion, in giving to ideal objects the power 
of realities over the belief. ' Ad aliud 
quippiam, quod hue |)ertinet, parco ad- 
roodum, nee pro roi subtilitate, vel utili- 
tate, inquisitum est; quatenus scilicet 
ip^a imaginntio unimaa vel cogitatio per- 
(ptamfixOf et veluti infidem quondam 
exftltata, valeat ad immutandum corpus 
imaginantis.^ — ( I bid . ) I le suggests also, 
as a curious problem, to ascertain how 
far it is possible to fortify and exalt the 
imagination, and by what means this 
may most effectually be done. The 
class of facts here alluded to, are mani- 
festly of the same description with those 
to which the attention of philosophers 
has lieen lately called by the pretensions 
of Mesmcr and of Perkins. ' Atque 
huic coi\juncta est disquisitio, qunmodo 
imaginatio intendi et fortificari possit? 
Quippe, si imaginatio fortis tantarum 
sit viritim, opene pretium fuerit nosse, 
quibus modis eam exaltari, et se ipsa 
m^yorem fieri detur? Atque hie ob- 
lique, nee minus pen'culose sc iusinuat 
■palliutio quiedam et dcfensio maximic 
I>art is MagicR Ceremonialis. ' " See what 
I^rd Bacon has farther remarked con- 
cerning Magia Ceremonialis. — DeAug. 
Scient lib. iv. cap. 3. 

Various striking passages, ^v-ith re- 
spect both to Imagination and Imitation, 
occur in Bacon's Sylva Syhanim. One 
of his remarks upon the latter subject 
coincides so exactly with what I have 
observed in p. 121, that, if it had not 
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tatioa ; and it seems, indeed, to have a very intimate couuexioii 
with that part of our constitution. Among these various 
pbeDomena, however, there are some which depend also on a 
combination of very powerful canseB of another description ; — 
on the influence, for example, of Imagination, and of those 
paBsions which are apt to be kindled wlierever men are assem- 
bled in a crowd : And tlierefore, to refer them all to imitation 
alone, implies either an error in point of theory, or an rai- 
warrantablc latitude in the meaning annexed to that word. 
To draw the line, indeed, accurately, between the causes which, 
in these instances, consjnre in producing the same effect, is not 
an easy task, nor do I mean, on the present occasion, to attempt 
such an analysis. It is siifScient for me to I'emark, in general, 
that although, in this chapter, I ha^e adopted the common 
arrangement of physiologiats, by introducing the following dis- 
cussions under the title of Imit(Uioti, I would not be under- 
stood to overlook tliose other ciramnstances which may have 
their respective shares in producing tlic phenomena we are 
about to congider. For thus stopping short at facts, without a 

and xme Enrdi learn (o imilaU ipeeeh. 
Theij lake ho mark at aU of the motion 
n/the mouCA of him Ihat ipeaitth;/or 
bird4 are tu mil taui/ht in the dark a* 

hy light. 'Jlie Boundt of gpeevhareTeiy 
ouHduB and cxquiaite ; no one woaM think 
it wora t, Ibbbod hnrd to learn. It ii 
true tlwl it ii done witli tinke, and by 
little snd little, uiil with many eiu>B 
and proflera ; hut oU Ihit diichargelh nol 
the ittrnder. It would make a num 
tliink, (thaugh this vbich we ilinll mj 
may Beero oxceecling strBugo,) Ihat then 
ia Hooie trwisinisifioii of ipirilB ; aod that 
the ipirilB of the teacher put in motion, 
sboalJ work with the apirila of the 
learner a prediapoaition to o&er to 
imitBle, and bo to porfctt the imitation 
bj degrees. But louching operationa by 
tranniiianom o/tjnritt, (lohiek ii one of 
Iht higheet eecreU i* nature,) 
apeak in due place; chiefly when we 
come to inquire of ImBgination." 



escaped me at the time, I would not 
have failed to have quoted it ihere, at 
(he end of the note. I ahall, therefore, 
though aomewliat out of place, Iraoscribo 
itbere: Nor shall I Buppreaa the -wild 
hypothoflit 1o which thi» great man 
plainly had a leaning, which woultl re- 
■oUe tho phenomena of Imitation iulo a 
tratumittum ofipirila from one person 
to another. The x^ry extraTBgonoe of 
this theoiy rendcni it highly worthy of 
notice, aa it proves, indirectly indeed, 
but with Iheforceof demouBtration, that 
BacoQ was hWy aware of (what no hbc- 
ceeding inquirer Becms to me to have 
perceived) the great, or rather Ibe in- 
Burmountnble difficulty of the problem 
which hewaaaniiouato resolve. Nothing 
elseoould have led him to avul hiniaelf, 
on such on occaeiou, of a rnagiecU trans- 
miaiion of spiritB from body to body. 
'' Itil a thing itrengt in nature, trAes 
it it oUentiveli/ font'Jered, Aoinchildrfn 
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more diligent investigation and separation of general laws, the 
only apology I shall offer is the practical applications of which 
the facta themselves are susceptible^ abstracted from all con- 
sideration of the laws to wliich they ought ultimately to be re- 
ferred ; and my anxiety, on a subject of such peculiar import- 
anoe, rather to add a little to the history of the Human Mind, 
than to indulge myself in speculations and conjectures of more 
questionable utility.^ 

To that class of facts of which I am now to treat, a valuable 
addition was made in the course of the philosophical inquiries 
which took their rise at Paris, in consequence of the cures pro- 



* Dr. Grcgoiy, in his philosophical 
And elegant work, entitled Connpeetvi 
Medicinm Tkeoretica^ while ho adopts 
the common language of physiologists 
conceniing Imitation, hints very ex- 
plicitly, with his usual sagacity and 
caution, that the various classes of phe- 
nomena referred to this principle, have 
only a certain degree of afUnity. The 
whole passage well deserves to be 
quoted. 

"Porro, sola Imitationc multa faci- 
mns, multa disciraus. Imitatur nondum 
Gonscius infans qnicqnid vcl vidct vel 
aodit: et Tir adultus, et suso si)ontis, 
inscius vel forte invitus, tantum a(lhu(! 
imitatur, ut hominuni quibuscura versa- 
tur mores et scnnonis prolationem, 
qnamvis saepe nolens, ncquirat. Cm- 
ncm sermonem infans iniitando discit, 
aliter, ut quibusdnm persuasum est 
philosophis, mutum et turpc pccus fu- 
turus. 

" JIuic quodammodo nffinie est, altera 
ilia, suhita, et vchcnicntior Iinitatio, 
qusB, domentin instar, non singulos 
tantum homines, s(h1 totos populos, non- 
nunquam rapuit. llac tanquani con- 
tagione, varii animi affectuH, tristes, 
lieti, ridiculi, ah unius vultu per onmium 
pcctora dimanant. Ardor pngniv, et 
plus quani spes victorisc, ab alucri ducis, 
rui conHdunt militen, vultii, totam aciciu 
dicto citius pervadit, ft multa niillin 



poctorum pariter acccndit : iidcm vero 
militcs, victoria jam parta, unius vel 
ignoti hominis terroro |>erculiti, turpiter 
tcrga doiJerunt, nulla auctoritatc, nulla 
vi cotTcendi. 

"Quin et fanaticomra quonindani 
fnmr, simili modo aliquando diffusus 
est: hounuesquo so sanos crcdcntes, 
qui talcm iiiHoniam tenipHissent et irri- 
sisRcnt, solo visu ot auditu furentium 
ipsi dementias fxicti sunt participes. 

" Tar ratio est affcctionum quanindam 
nervoisi generis; oscitntionis, hyiierice^ 
epilepnifr^ qunj solo visu minim in mo- 
dum 8a>i)c pr<»pagantur." — Conep* Med. 
Theoret., Sects. 346-348. Edin. 1782. 

In Sir GillH.»rt Blane's medical writ- 
ings, ho has repeat e«lly touched upon 
the subject of Imitation. Sec in par- 
ticulju* his Disnertfition on Muse^dar 
Motion. — (*SJ.'?«r< Dissertations on 
Several Suhjecis of Medical &te»kv, 
pp. 21)8-270.) See also his Elements of 
Medical Ixxfic, 2d edit. p. 2G0. 

Of tho professional merits of these 
works I am not a competent judge ; but 
without being arcnsod of an unduo par- 
tiality to one of my oldest and most 
valued friends, I may bo allowed to say, 
that I know of no medical publications 
where the practical discussions of the 
healing art are more agreeably and in- 
structively blended with the lights of 
«onnd philosophy. 
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tunded to Iw i;£fected by means of Aiiimul Mngnetiiiin, The 
following quotation from the Report of the CommiBsioners 
employed by Louis Sixteeuth to examiue the pretensiooB of 
Mesmer and his^disciples, contains some of the most interestiug 
oonclusions from tliesc inquiries ; and, although it inyolvus 
too many theoretical expresHions, it will convey a suflicieutly 
distinct idea of tlie natuie of the subject, to the ilUiBtration ol' 
wliich this section is allotted.^ 

After observing how inconsiderable tlic effects wore wlucb 
isolated patients exlubited, in consequence of all the attempts 
made to ojierate on their imagination, the commissiouera pro- 
ceed to remark, that, even in the jmblic process, the crises do 
not commence in less than tlic space of two hours. " By little 
and little," I quote at present their own words, "the imprea- 
mons arc commutiicated from one to another, and reinforced 
in the same manner as the impressions which are made by 
theatrical- representations, — where the impressions are greater 
in proportion to the number of the spectators, and the liberty 
they enjoy of expressdiig their scDsatlouB. The applause by 
which the emotions of individuals are announced, occasions a 
general emotion, which every one partakes in the degree in 
which he is susceptible. The same observation has been made 
in armies uiron a day of battle, wlicre the enthusiasm of 
courage, as well as the impressions of terror, are propagated 
with so amazing rapidity. The dium, the sound of the mili- 
tary musical instruments, tlie noise of the cannon, the mus- 
quetry, the shouts of the army, and the general disorder, 
impress the organs, and exalt the imagination in the some 
degree. In this equilibrium of inehriation^ the external mani- 
festation of a single sensation immediately becomes uuiveraat ; 



' TliiB Report a known lo have been 
drBWO up by Iho illaBtrioug and unfur- 
luniite Biillj ; sdiI, notwithBluidiii^ itii 
great marits, is Bomswbat iuracteil wIlL 
thnt preilileetiun for HguratiTs langiuige 
which it chdractcnBlicol of hi§ ^tyle, 
■III] nUch was purticukity unsuiteii lo 
hia proeent sul^ecl, A few of the most 



eiucptinoablo of iheic expresaiuns I 
shall distinguieb in the puragiat>Iu 
which I am lo quote, by printiDg them 
in I lalioH. 1 have aiaiieil myself of the 
English translatiou published bj Joho- 
son, Bl Paul's Churoh-yat^, 1785, lo 
which ia prcfii->il n raliinlle Hislorical 
InlruJuctioo. 
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it hurries the soldiery to the charge, or it dctenuines them to 
fly. lu a numerous assembly, individuals are more subjected, 
than on other occasions, to their senses and their imagination ; 
and less callable of consulting and obeying the dictates of 
reason. Hence the origin of that religious frenzy, which 
formerly aflected so i)owerfully lK)tli the minds and the bodies 
of the enthusiasts of the Ccvaiiiea ; and hence the acts of 
insanity into which public bodies are apt to be hurried, in 
times of political revolution. On this principle, it has been 
usual to forbid numerous assemblies in seditious towns, as a 
means of stopping a contagion so easily communicateil. Every- 
where, example acts ujion the moral pjirt of our frame; 
MECHANICAL IMITATION \\\\o\\ the physical. The minds of 
individuals are calmed by disiH.Tsing them ; and, by the same 
means, spasmodic affections, which are always infectious in 
their nature, may often be removed. Of this a RHjent example 
occurred in the young ladies of St. Itoch, who were thus cured 
of the convulsions with which they were atilicted while as- 
sembled together.^ 

"The magnetism, then," the commissioners continue, "or, 
rather, the operations of the imagination, are equally discover- 
able at the theatre, in the cum p, and in all numerous assem- 
blies, as at the bucket; acting, indeed, by diflerent means, but 



* " On tlio day of the ceremony of 
tlie first communion, cM'lobratod in the 
parish church of St. Ilocb, a few years 
ago, (1780,) after the evening Horvico 
they made, acconling to cuntom, the 
procession through the streets. Scarcely 
were the children returned to the chureh, 
and had resumed tlieir seats, l)efore a 
young girl fell ill and hn<1 convulsions. 
lliis affection propagated itself with so 
much rapidity, tliat, in the space of half 
an hour, fifty or sixty girls, from twelve 
to nineteen years of age, were seized 
with the same convulsions; that is, 
with a contraction of the thn>at, an in- 
flation of the stomach, suffocation, 
hiccups and spasms, more or less con- 
siderable. Tliese accidents rt^apiwared 



in some instances in the course of the 
week ; but the following Sunday, being 
assembled with the dames of St. Anne, 
whoso busincHs it is to teach the young 
ladies, twelve of tlicm were seixed with 
the same convulsions, and more would 
have followed, if tliey had not had the 
precaution to send away each ehild upon 
the spot to her relations. The whole 
were obliged to bo divided into several 
schools. By thus sci)arating the chil- 
dren, and not keeping them together 
but in small numbers, three weeks suf- 
ficed todiNsi|>ate entirely this epidemical 
convulsive aflcction." — LA pendant to 
this is l^K)rhaavo*s case of the girlt of 
Haarlem. — AW.] 
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producing Bimilar effects. The liucket ia surrounded with a 
crowd of patients ; the sensations are continually communicated 
and recommuntcated ; Oie nerves are at last woiii out vnth thU 
exercim, and the woman of most sensibility in the company 
gives the signal. In the meantime, the men who are witacsees 
of these emotions partake of them in proportion to their ner- 
vous eensihility ; and those, with whom tiiis sensibility is 
greatest, and most easily excited, become themselves the sub- 
jects of a crisis. 

" This irritable disposition, partly natural and partly ac- 
quired, becomes in each sex habitual. Tlie sensations ha\Tng 
been felt once or oftener, nothing is now necessary but to recall 
the memory of them, and to exalt the imagination to the same 
degree, in order to operate the same effects. The public pro- 
cess is no longer necessary. You have only to conduct the 
finger and the rod of iron before the countenance, and to repeat 
the accustomed ceremonies. In many eases, the experiment 
succeeds, even when the patient is blindfolded, and, without 
any actual exhibition of tlie eigna, is made to believe thot they 
ore repeated as ibrmerly. The ideas are re-excited ; the sen- 
sations are reproduced ; while the imagination, employing its 
accustomed imtrurttents, and resuming its former routes, gives 
birth to the same phenomena." 

A very interesting and authentic collection of facts, tending 
to illustrate BtiU farther this article in the natural history of 
man, has since been published by the late Dr. Haygarth, in his 
Easay on the iTnagination^ as a cause and as a cure of the 
disorders of the body ; exemplified by fctUioua tractors and 
epidemical convulsions} 

Leaving, however, to medical theorists the consideration of 
such cases as fall pecidiarly within the circle of tlieir profes- 
sional pursuits, 1 sliall confine myself chiefly to phenomena of 
more frequent recurrence, and more accessible to common 
observation, I would beg leave, at the same time, to recom- 

'fiath: printed fa; Il,Cr[ltwell,lBO0. What's TVeoTue on cA<! yoOire, Oiiiwu, 
Biiino curions taeta uid obgervntioiis of and Cure of Nerooiu IHtordert, Edin- 
Ilia Mme kind, way le raund in Dr, lurgh, 1T05. 8«v pp, SI6-S20. 
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mend warmly to my successors in this branch of study, a care- 
ful examination and comparison of the details connected, both 
with the use of tractors, and with the practice of animal mag- 
netism, — as inestimable data for extending our knowledge of 
the laws which regulate the connexion between the human 
mind, and our bodily organization. The lights, more parti- 
cularly, which they throw on various questions relative to the 
imagination, are such, as must for ever entitle Mesmer and 
Perkins to the gratitude of those who cultivate the Philosophy 
of the Mind; whatever the motives may have been which 
suggested the experiments of these practitioners, or whatever 
the occasional miscliicfs of which they may have been the 
authors. 

In the extract already quoted from the Report of the Com- 
missioners, a reference is made to the infectious tendency of 
religious enthusiasm ; a tendency which they seem very justly 
to ascribe, in a great measure, to the violent bodily agitations 
which it is apt to produce, and the rapidity with which such 
agitations are propagated among a crowd.^ As an example of 
this, they mention the enthusiasts of the Cev€7ine8, commonly 
known by the name of Camisards, Some other instances of 
the same kind which occurred in Scotland, at the time of Mr. 
Whitefield's first visit to tliis country, are stated upon imques- 
tionable authority, in the Statistical Account of the Parish of 
Cambuslang.^ The particulars, however, which I urn now to 
quote, form, if possible, a still more authentic document on the 
subject, as they rest on the testimony of a writer, well qualified 
by his abilities to describe with accuracy wliatcver fell under 
his observation; and whose peculiar religious tenets exempt 
him from any suspicion of having mingled on this occasion any 
ludicrous exaggerations with the facts which he records. The 
writer I allude to is Mr. Barclay, the well-known author of the 
Apology for the Quakers, who thus endeavours to point out 
the salutary consequences to be expected, in a religious point 

^ Some excellent obscrvatioiiR on this aJHO in Tarious partR of his MUctl- 
subject are made by I/)rd Siiaflesbury, laneous lieJUctions. 
in hiR /></^.r concerning Enthusia9m; ^Stafistica^Accountof Scotland, ro\.y. 
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of vk'W, from tlieir vii^tUngs, even when all verbal iuUrrcoiirsc 
\b suspeudc'd. 

" Such is the evident certainty of that divine strength that 
is communicated by thus meeting together, and waiting in 
eilence upon God, that sometimes when one Iiath come in, that 
hath been tmwatchfiil and wandering in Ids mind, tliis power, 
being in ft good measure raised in the whole meeting, will sud- 
denly lay hold upon his spirit, and wonderfully help to raise up 
the good in him ; begetting in him a sense of the same power, 
to the melting and warming of hia lieart, even as the warmth 
would take hold of a man tliat is cold, coming near a stove, or 
as a flame will lay hold of some little combustible matter lying 
near it. Yea, sometimes when there is not a word in the 
meeting, hut all are silently waiting, — if one comes in that is 
rude aJid wicked, and in whom the power of darkness prevaileth 
much, — if the whole meeting be gathered into the life, it will 
strike terror inio such a one, and lie \viU feel himself unable to 
resist. Sometimes the power of God will break forth into a 
whole meeting, and there will be Guch an inward travail, while 
each is seetdng to overcome the evil in themselves, that by the 
strong working of these opjiosito powers^ (the evil and the 
good,) like the going of two contrary tides, every individual will 
Ixi strongly exercised as in a day of battle, and thereby tremb- 
ling and a motion of body will be ui)oa most if not upon all. 
And from this the name of Qufikers or Tremblers was first 
reproachfully cast upon us ; which, though it be none of our 
choosing, yet in this respect we are not ashamed of it, but have 
rather reason to rejoice, even that we are sensible of this power 
that hath oftentimes laid hold on our adversaries, and made 
them yield to us, and join with us, and confess to the truth, 
before they had any distinct or decisive knoicledge of our doc- 
trines ; 80 that sometimes many at one meeting have been tktia 
convinced; and this potcer would sometimes also reacJi to, and 
wonderfully loark, even in little children, to the admiration 
and astonishment of many." 

Facts of this kind, when so completely authenticated, not 
ouly form a curious accession to the history of our species, but 
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furniBh matter of importnnt reflection to the i)hilo8ophical 
statesman ; and, indeed, to all those who have occasion to 
manage the passions of assembled multitudes. Before, how- 
ever, I proceed to the consideration of the practical inferences 
which they suggest, it may be useful to state a few miscel- 
laneous conclusions arising from the foregoing induction; 
tq^ther with some incidental remarks tending to illustrate a 
little more fully one or two i)oint8 which liave been touched on 
more slightly than their importance deserved. 

1^ Among these conclusions, one of the most interesting is, 
the contagious nature of certain bodily affections, even when 
unaccompanieil with any mental passion or emotion. This 
appears from the rapidity with which convulsive and hysterical 
disorders are pro})agated among a crowd. It is of importance, 
however, to recollect, (although, perhaps, to some the caution 
may appear superfluous and trifling,) that this contagion is 
not, like that of a fever, the immediate consequence of un- 
conscious vicinity, or even of contact. It operates, somehow or 
other, through the medium of the mind; inasmuch as it 
necessarily im})lies a knowledge or i)erception (received either 
by tlie eye or by the ear) of the agitated condition of the ix?rson 
from whom the afl'ection is caught. This perception, it would 
seem, when the symptoms of the disorder are such as to impress 
the mind deeply, has a tendency of itself to bring the body of 
the percipient into a condition similar to that of his neighbour ; 
more especially when, from an irritability of system, any pro- 
disposition to such spasmodic aflections exists. To whatever 
principle tliis may be referred, and by whatever name, whether 
of imitation or of sympathy, we may choose to distinguish it, 
the general fact is sufticiently ascertained by observation and 
experience ; and it seems to be })erfectly analogous to some of 
those which have Ijeen already treated of in the foregoing 
sections of this chapter. From the Rei)ort of the French 
Commissioners, and, indeed, from facts which are familiar to 
every one, it api)ears farther, that although the car is not 
without its share in contributing occasionally to such effects, 
yet the pye (which lias been justly called the Prime Minister of 
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the ImaginatioQ) la, in most instances, by lor tlie principal 
agent or instrument concerned. 

It ia a question worthy of more attention tJian has yet been 
bestowed upon it by pliysicians, whether certain kinds of in- 
sanity have not a contagious tendency, somewhat analogous to 
that which has just been reniarkecL That the incoherent 
ravings and frantic gestures of a madman have a singularly 
painful effect in unsettling and deranging the thoughts of 
others, 1 have more than once experienced in myself; nor have 
I ever looked upon this most dieting of all spectacles, without 
a strong impression of the danger to which I should be exposed, 
if I were to witness it daily. In consequence of this impression, 
I have always read, with pecuhar admiration, the scene in the 
Tragedy of Lear, which forms the tranuition from the old king's 
beautiful and pathetic reflections on the storm, to the violent 
madness in which, without any change whatever in his external 
circumstances, he is immediately after represented. In order 
to make this transition more gradual, the poet introduces Edgar, 
who, with a view of concailing liimself from Lear, assumes the 
dress and behaviour of a madman. At every sentence he 
utlers, the mind of the king, " whose toils" (as we are told in 
the preceding scene) were " beginning to turn" becomes more 
and more deranged, till at lengtli every vestige of reason 
vaniahes completely, 

2d, As bodily affections seem to be, in certwn cases, conta- 
gious, where they are altogether unaccompanied by any mental 
passion or emotion, so, on the other Irnnd, the passions and 
emotions felt, or supposed to "be felt by one individual, have a 
tendency to spread among his companions, even without the 
intervention of any external cxjiression manifested in the 
appearance. This effect will be acknowledged by every man 
of sensibility, when a person who has lately received any signal 
instance either of good or of bad fortune, enters a numerous 
assembly ; and it is sufficiently accounted for, by our natural 
disposition to sympathiae with the feelings of those with whom 
we associate. Where a number of men, however, are collected 
upon any occasion of common concern, and on which the feel- 
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ings of all may bo expected to be in unison, — on any occasion, 
for instance, of public festivity or of public mourning, — the 
impression produced in each will be greatly augmented ; and 
it is accordingly apt, in such cases, to vent itself in tears, either 
of joy or of sorrow, even among characters whom the event in 
question would, in their solitary hours, liave scarcely affected 
with any emotion whatsoever. 

The devotional feelings are, in like manner, roused and 
exalted merely by the presence of others met together in the 
same place of worship ; and that independently of any external 
rite, and often when all around are composed and silent 

3c^ When the two former suppositions arc combined, — that 
is, when the feelings of a crowd are in unison, or conceived to 
be in unison, from the operation of some common cause, and 
when, at the same time, these feelings l)egin, in a few indi- 
viduals, to manifest themselves by strong bodily agitations, the 
effect is likely to be incalculably great; the mind at once 
acting on the body, and the body re-acting on the mind, while 
the influence of each is manifested by tlie inexplicable contagion 
of sympathetic imitation. 

4tt, IndejKJndently, liowcver, of these considerations, there is 
something in the sight of a great multitude, more favourable 
to the excitement of the imagination and of the passions, than 
to the cool exercise of our reasoning powerH. Every j)erson 
who has been accustomed to address a large audience, must 
have experienced this in himself; and, accordingly, in })opular 
assemblies, when a speaker indulges in declamation, or attempts 
to rouse the passions of his hearers, his eyes may generally be 
observed to sweep from place to place over his auditory ; some- 
times, perhaps, in a moment of more than common animation, 
to comprehend the whole at a glance : but, when he is about to 
reason or to detail facts, he strives to concentrate his thoughts 
by forgetting the crowd, and fixing the eye of a single indivi- 
dual. His hearers, in the meantime, (at least such of them as 
have not learned from early and long habit to maintain their 
self-possession and command of mind in circumstances so pecu- 
liarly adverse to reflection,) become almost passive materials in 
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Ilie hands, and are prepared to follow wherever lie leads the 
way: — So just is the maxim of Cardinal do Retz, that " aU 
great aesemblies are viere mob, and swayed in their dehbers- 
tions by the raost trifling motives." In the history of human 
nature, few facts are more curious or more important than 
tliis; that where iinmenee numbers of men are collected on the 
same spot, and their physical force is the most irresistible, 
their minds are the most easily subdued by the authority of 
(what they conceive to he) the voice of wisdom and of virtwe. 
The consciousness of tliis power — one of the proudest, nnques- 
tionably, which a man cau "possess over his fellow-creatures — 
contributes, more than any thing else, to animate and inspire 
that eloqueuee which it supposes ; and hence, the foimdation of 
a maxim laid down by Cicero, that " eloquence is impossilh, 
witkoui a listeinng crotvd."^ 

On such occasions, the contagion of symiiathetic imitation 
will be found to aid so very powerfully the ascendency of the 
speaker's genius, as almost to justify tlie esclusive stress which 
Demosthenep laid on aUion,^ when compared with the other 
constituents of the oratorical art. Buffon seems to have been 
fully aware of the same tlilog, when he introduce*,! the follow- 
ing description of the effects of pojmlar eloquence, into the 
ilisconrse which he pronounced on his reception into the French 
Academy, The description appears to nie to be just, and to 
be executed with a masterly hand ; but I quote it at present, 
chiefly to have an opportunity of expressing my dissent from 
the coDclusiou which it is employed to illustrate." " True elo- 



• Fit auMiD, ut, quia ninii 

ipaa wl onmtiiiB Jicendi geoaa i 
Hikbet eoiiii multitucla vim 
Ulem, lit qupmBjImodum tibicen 
tibiia canere, tie orator, »inv tavUClu- 
dine audierUii, doqtieiu ette non jioitit. 
— De Oratore, lib. ii. cap. Ixxxiii. See 
•1m the trenlise ealitleJ Brulut, liiK 
De CloTUi Oraloiibua, o. li. Nee 
cnim pouet iilem DemoBlbcnoi dicerc, 

' Whflt idu *u auneied hj tbe an- 



cieuts Id tie vorJ Adloa, ice lottra 
froiQ llio following paasege of Cioero, 
Dt Oralort, lil). i. cap. y. " Quid ego 
de odkme ipw plum dic&ni, qiiM mota 
corporis, qHB go»lu, quic »ultu, qun 
vocis coDfbnnatioDO Hc TarielAte modo- 
rutdaent? Qua> sola ptrec ipsa qnaula 
nit, bisnioutiin levis ara et Brcna deuU- 



eloqUBDCB suppose 
la culture de 
I'cBprit. Elle est Uicn dinprenle de 
oette GMiKt£ naturelle de pu-Ur, qui 



" La T^ritable i 
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qiience implies an exertion of genius, and sup|)osc8 a cultivateil 
mind. It differs essentially from that fluency of speech, which 
is a talent possessed by all who liave strong ])a8Hions, flexible 
organs, and lively imaginations. Such men feel acutely, and 
express strongly, both by words and gestures, what they feel. 
Hence, by a sort of meclianical impression, they imjmrt to 
ottiers their enthusiasm and their affections ; — it is the body 
which speaks to t/ie body ; all its movements, and all its ex- 
pressive powers lending their aid. How little is sufficient to 
shake the opinions of most men, and to communicate to them 
the sentiments of the s{)eaker ! A tone of voice vehement and 
pathetic ; gestures expressive and frequent ; words nipid and 
sonorous."^ 

Buffon proceeds afterwards to contrast this popular eloquence 
with that which was cultivated in the French Academy, giving 
the decided preference to the latter, and, indeed, treating the 
former with every expression of contempt.'^ The proi)or infer- 
ence, however, from his premises was, that if these secondary 
attainments of an orator can jK^rform so nuich, where there is 
a real deficiency in more essential endowments, what effects 
might they not produce, if united with the higher gifts of the 



n'est qn'an tAlent, anc qualite acconlec 
k tons ceux dont Ic8 pasHions sont fortes, 
Ics organen souph^fl, ot h'tna^'niition 
prompte. Ces hommcs scntont vive- 
meiit, B^affeciont do m<''nie, lo man^uent 
foricmciit an dehors, ct par une inipres- 
rion pnreroent mecaiiique, ils trans- 
mettent aiix autres lear cnthousiaHino 
et Icurs aficotiouB. C^e^t le corps qui 
parte au corps; toua lea mouvemcnH, 
toon lefl signcB concmiront ct scrvont 
^galemeni. Que faat-il pour 6mouvoir 
la multitude et Tontraincr ? Que faut-il 
pour ^bnmlcr la plnpart dcR antres hom- 
mea et lea persuader? Un ton vt'lic- 
ment et pathetiqne, dcs gcatea expreaHifa 
et frequena, dea paroles rapidcs ct aon- 
nantes.'* — fHscours de M. de liuffon 
lors de sa r^crption h VAcadfmie 
FranQOtMe. 



' To the same purpose Seneca. " Qui- 
dam ad magnificas voces cxcitantur, ct 
tranaeunt in affectum diccntium, alacrcH 
Tultu et animo; ncc alitcr concitantur 
qnam Plirygii aolcnt tibicinia aono aemi- 
viri ct ex imperio furentca." — EpUtolce^ 
ep. 108. 

■ " Mais pour Ic petit nombre de ceux 
dont la tc'to eat femie, Ic gout dcli<'at, 
et lo sens exquis, et qui coinmc vous, 
Mtj.Hsieura, comptent pour pcu le ton, 
lea gcatea ct le vain son dca mots ; il 
faut dca choaca, dca penHucs, dca raiaons, 
il faut aavoir lea pn'aenter, lea nuanccr, 
lea ordonner ; il ne suffit paa de frapper 
roreillo et d'occuiHjr lea yeux, il faut 
agir aur riune et toucher lo cccur en 
pailant k IVraprit." — Dincoura de Af. de 
Buffon loTB de- sa reception h VAcadimie 
Fran^oife. 
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uaderstaodiiig ! Why undervalue an art, merely because it is 
adapted to tlie principles of our physical as well as of our 
moral frame ; an art which, in ancient times, was cultivated 
by men not more distiuguiahed by the splendour of their mili- 
tary virtues, tlian by those accomplishments which adorn and 
humanize the mind ; and who, to a skill in composition which 
it is our pride to imitate at a distance, seem to have added all 
the energy and all the giace which pronunciation and gesture, 
regulated by taste and philosophy, could supply ? The 
eloquence of the French AeademictaDa, when considered in 
relation to its professed objects, justly claims our admiration ; 
but why contrast it with thai eloquence — to which it bears no 
resemblance but in name — which, in free staf«s, lias so often 
fixed the destiny of nations, and which the contagious sym- 
pathy of popular and patriotic emotions could alone have in- 
spired ? The compositions of Buffon himself, the most finished 
models, perhaps, of that pohshed and courtly style which he 
valued so highly, — what are they, when compared with those 
mightier powers of genius which 

Fulmin'tl over Gnwce 
To Maeedon oncl Artnxerxcs' Throne? 

What are they, even when compared with that eloquence, 
(tempered and subdued as it is by modern institutions and 
manners,) of which our own age and our own coimtry has tur- 
nished so many illustrious examples ; and which, in political 
assemblies far more wisely and happily constituted than those 
of the Athenian commonwealth, secures to its possessors an 
authority which no other distinctions can command ? Such an 
ascendant is to be acquired only by talents as various as the 
principles of that nature on which they are destined to operate ; 
and whoever, in the cidtivation of the same art, forgets how 
closely the physical frame of man is linked with his imagina- 
tion and his passions, may abandon all ambition of that empire 
over the minds of others to which the orators of antiquity 
aspired, and must rest satisfied with the praise of refinement, 
ingenuity, and wit. 

Not many years after Buffon's death, the ascendant which 
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Mirabeau acquireil, and for u nhort time inuiiiUiined, in the 
Constituent Assembly of France, — "wielding at will that fierce 
Democraty," — aflbrded a splendid example of the influence of 
that species of eloquence which, in the judgment of Buffon, Js 
so inferior to that of the French Academicians. And if the 
rare endowments of this extraordinary man had l)cen united 
with a less revolting physiognomy, and with an unblcmit^hed 
private and public character, it is dilHcult to say, had his life 
been prolonged, what permanent benefits he might not have 
conferred on his country. He would have been al)le, in all pro- 
bability, to prevent many of the atrocities to which the Revo- 
lution gave birth, and might, perhaps, have had the glory of 
bequeathing to France the blessings of a Monarchy limited by 
Constitutional Laws.^ 



SECTION IV. — OF THE ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM THIS 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN NATURE. 

Whoever reflects, with due attention, on the very remarkable 
class of phenomena which form the subject of the preceding 
sections of this chapter, and compares them with the general 
analogy of our constitution, can scarcely fail to be impressed 
with a strong conviction, that the principles upon which they 
depend are subservient, on tlie whtle^ to beneficent and imj)ort- 
ant purposes; and that the occasional inconveniences which 
may arise from them, are more the consequences of some fault 
in education per\'erting them from their proixT ends, than the 
necessarv effects of those laws which nature has established. In 
confirmation of this pleasing idea, I shall here throw out a few 
hints and queries, which, although calculated rather to excite 

* It may be proper here to remind pecHent to open, in a legislntivo bodj, 

the reader, that, in ihu8 controverting kucIi a field to this accomplishment, as 

the opinion of Buffon, I Hi>eak of elo- to render its influence neccsHurily para« 

qnence merely as a display of the powers mount to that of still more important 

of the Human Min«l. How far, in the attainments, is a question on which I 

preBent state of society, and in such a do not presume to offer an opinion. 
political estal'li^hment as ours, it is ex- 

VOL. IV. L 
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than to satisfy curiosity, may perhaps euggest to my readers 
BOme conclusioDs Busceptible of a useful application in practice. 

I have already taken notice of Imitation, as an important 
principle (o be attended to in the education of children ; and 
have remarked, in particular, with what facility they are led, 
by means of it, to acquire the use of Blx^ech. Of its efficacy, 
in this instance, we have obvious and irreastible proofs, in the 
extreme difficulty of teaching those to articulate who, in con- 
sequence of the want of hearing, have grown up to maturity 
without the use of oral language ; and in the impossibility 
which even they who hear frequently experience, of uttering 
sounds borrowed from a tongue to which they have not been 
accustomed in early life. 

How many are the other occomplielmients which children 
migiit acquire insensibly in a aimilur way, merely from the 
habitual sight of good models, and which might thus be ren- 
dered to them 8 second nature, instead of consuming their time 
afterwards as aris which are to be systematically studied 1 Of 
tliis kind, manifestly, is everything connected with gioct, both 
in utterance and in gesture ; attainments which become alto- 
gether impossible, when their place has once been occupied by 
perverse habits caught from the contagion of early example, and 
too deeply rootetl in the frame to be eradicated afterwards by 
any speculative conviction of the ritlicule attending them. 

It was also observed, that from the principle of imitation 
arises a general similarity in external appearance and in external 
manners, among all who are in the daily practice of associating 
with each other, as membere of the same family, or of the same 
community. Husbands and wives have been supposed to ac- 
quire, in this manner, a certain similarity even in features and 
expression ; nor do I think this idea altogether unfounded. In 
proportion as the habits of intimacy become looser, the resem- 
blance may be expected to be less and less striking ; but nothing 
can be more certain than thja, that in the largest nation which 
has ever yet Ijeen united together, for a course of ages, by the 
same language, religion, and laws, there arises a resemblance 
in point of aspect, air, and carriage, wliich, however overlooked 
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by those to whom they are familiar, catches, in an inBtant, the 
eye of every foreigner. 

Is it not probable, that this similarity of external ap]x^rance 
has some reciprocal effect on the mind, tending, so far an it 
goes, to facilitate the oixjration of the principle of sympathetic 
imitation, and to strengthen the moral ties by which fellow- 
citizens are united ? Is it not owing, in part, to this, that we 
enter so much more easily into the feelings, tcmi)er, and cha- 
racter of one of our own countrymen, than into those of a 
foreigner, how perfectly soever we may be acquainted with the 
language which he 8i)eaks ? 

Might not an argument in favour of public education be 
deduced from these considerations ? It was well said by a 
distinguished character of antiquity, [Agesilaus,] when he was 
asked what things he had made his children Ikj tiiught ? — 
" Those things," he replied, " which they may be able to turn 
to use when they l)eeome raen."^ 

Applying the maxim to such of the rising generation as are 
destined for the active duties of society, what accomplishments 
(we may ask) can be put in conij^etition with that early disci- 
pline which is to train them to the interj)rctation of human 
nature ; to a quick perce[)tion of the temper and feelings of their 
associates, and to an artless and unstudied synij)athy with these 
in the ordinary scenes of familiar intercourse ; qualities which 
are much more nearly allied than is connnonly susj^cted, to 
firmness and decision of character in the more serious concerns 
of human life. It is of no moment for us to inquire how far, 
in communicating these qualities, education operates upon the 
mind, and how far upon the body. Aly own oi)inion is, that it 
operates very powerfully upon both ; and that one of its most 
efficacious instruments is that principle oi Assimilation, or of 
Sympathetic Imitation, which led me at present to introduce 
the subject. Whatever opinion we may adopt on this theo- 
retical point, the practical lesson is the same, provided it be 
granted, on the one hand, that the attainments I have men- 

* T«?r\ #ilr ««< a»?fif >'i»fl^c»»i xi"^' conica. [Opera^ torn. ii. p. 213, edit. 
mrmt — TlutBTch, Ap<^thegmata La- Xyl.] 
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tioned really possess the value which I have ascribed to them ; 
and, on tho other, that it is by very early culture only, that 
they are to be acquired iu fidl jjerfection. 

Nor is it iu this respect alone that the principle of imitation 
affords an argument for public education. As the imitation 
of any expression, strongly marked in the countenance and 
gestures of another person, has a tendency to excite, in Bome 
degree, the corresponding passion in our own minds, so, on the 
contrary, the suppression of the external sign has a tendency to 
compose the passion which it indicates. It is said of Socrates, 
that whenever he felt the jioBsion of anger beginning to rise, he 
became instautly silent ; and I have no doubt that by observ- 
ing this rule, he not only avoided many an ocaision of giving 
offence to others, but actually killed many of the seeds of those 
malignant affections which are the great bane of human hap- 
piuess. Something of the same kind, though proceeding from 
a less worthy motive, we may see daily esemplifled iu the case 
of tht«ie men who are fretful and unhappy in their own families, 
while, in the company of strangers, they are good-humoured 
and cheerful. At home, they give vent to all their -passions 
without restraint, and exaaperate their original irritability by 
the reaction of that bodily agitation which it occasionB. In 
promiscuous society, the restraints of ceremony rendering this 
impossible, they find themselves obliged studiously to conceal 
whatever emotions of dissatisfaction they may feel ; and soon 
come to experience in reality, that gentle and accommodating 
disposition of which they liave been striving to counterfeit 
the semblance. 

The application of these remarks to Education is so obvious, 
that I shall not enlarge upon it. By what means, but by the 
society of their fellows, is it possible for youth to acqiure that 
command over the external expressions of their capricious 
himionrs, which is to furnish them, in futiu^ life, with one of 
the most powerful restraints that reason can call to it« assist- 
ance in mastering and subduing the passions ? 

The following observations of Lord Bacon evidently bear 
upon the same argument. " If the force of custom, simple and 
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separate, be great, the force of custom, copulate and conjoiued 
and collegiate, is far greater. For there example teacheth, 
company comforteth, emulation quiukcnetli, glory raiHeth ; so 
as in such places the force of custom is in its exaltation. Cer- 
tainly the great nuiltiplication of virtues u|>on human nature 
rcstcth upon societies well ordained and discijjlincd."* 

In suggesting these hints in favour of jaiblic education, as 
more conformahle to the general laws of human nature tluin 
private, I would not Ix' understcxKl to plejul the cause of our 
existing .seminaries. Of some radical faults in tlnse establish- 
ments, I have heen fully i)ersuaded, ever since 1 was able to 
bestow a thought on the subject. Ihit, surely, when we con- 
sider the state of Euroju.* in those times which gave them 
birth, and the very limited, not to siiy vrnmams views of tlieir 
founders, it cannot U* deemed a presurnptut)us pnrtiality to our 
own age, to supiMJSe it pof-sible so to new model them, as to 
obviate their defects, without impairing their a<lv{intages. 

The simie train of thinking which gave rise to the foregoing 
reflections, has sometimes led me to suspect, that many of those 
national peculiarities of manners and character which arc com- 
monly ascribcnl to the physical inlluenec of climate, are the 
physical effects of tlie princriple of imitation, as.similating, more 
or less, the bodily frame of every indiviilual to tliat which pre- 
vails in the circle of his associates. A jH^rson, although totidly 
ignorant of the French language, could saircely see a comj)any 
of Frenchmen together, without catching somewhat of their 
disposition to briskness and vivacity. He wouhl unintentionally, 
and probably unconsciously, display a propensity to coi)y in 
his own movements the most expressive peculiarities in tlieirs; 
and in doing so, would experience a state of spirits very dilfer- 
ent from what is inspired by tlie sight of a Dutch coifce-house. 
It is scarcely possible, while we carry on a conversiition in the 
French tongue, to avoid altogether the gestures with whi(rh we 
have l)een accustomed to see it {issoeiatvd, wlien spoken by the 
natives of France; and it is still UK^re dilHcult to mimic the 
looks and gait which are characteristical of that coimtry, with- 
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out experieDciug for the moment a little of the national charat;- 
ter, Admitting that the alertnesB of these looks, and the elas- 
ticity of that gait, were, in the first instance, the effect of moral 
circumstances o(»rating on the public juiVirf, it is not the less 
certain that tliese, in their turn, must by their reaction, confirm 
the influence of the causes hy which they were produced. 

" Tlie Gascons," says Hume, " are the liveliest people in 
France ; hut the moment you cross the Pyrenees, you are 
among Spaniards." Hence Mr. Hume concludes, that a change 
80 sudden must be the effect of moral, not of physical causes. 
The inference I believe to be just, according to the sense in 
which he enijiloys these phrases ; but still it may be questioned 
whether moral causes, where they operate constantly, and for a 
length of time, may not themselves produce physical effects on 
our frame, which physical effects may eventually become causes 
of as general efficacy, as those which are commonly supposed 
to be connected with tlie climate. Even on the mind of an 
Englishman who has been at all accustomed to attend to the 
state of Ilia own feelings, as soon as lie passes from France into 
Spain, or from Spain into France, and becomes a little naiu- 
raiized in the new country to which he removes, the contagious 
influence of national character is sufficiently perceptible, to 
enable him to judge of the truth of these observations from his 
own experience. 

Among all the phenomena, however, to which the subject of 
Imitation has led our attention, none are perhaps so wonderful 
as those which have been recently brought to light, in con- 
sequence of the philosophical inquiries occasioned by the 
medical pretensions of Mesmer and his associates. That these 
pretensions involved much cif ignorance, or of imposture, or of 
both, in their authors, has, I think, been fully demonstrated in 
the very able report of the French Academicians ; but does it 
follow from this, that the facts witnessed and authenticated by 
these Academicians should share in the disgrace incurred by 
tiie empirics who disguised or misrepresented them ? For my 
own part, it apjiears to me, that the general conclusions esla- 
blished by Mesmer's practice, with respect to the physical effects 
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of the principle of Imitation and of the faculty of Imagination, 
(more particularly in cases where they co-operate together,) 
are incomparably more curious, than if he had actually suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining the existence of his boasted fluid : Nor 
can I see any good reason why a physician, who admits the 
efficacy of the moral agents employed by Mesmer, should, in 
the exercise of his profession, scruple to copy whatever pro- 
cesses are necessary for subjecting them to his conmiand, any 
more than he would hesitate about employing a new physical 
agent, such as electricity or galvanism. The arguments to the 
contrary, alleged by the Commissioners, only show, that the in- 
fluence of imagination and of imitation is susceptible of a great 
abuse in ignorant or in wicked hands ; — and may not the same 
thing be said of all the most valuable remedies we possess ? 
Nay, are not the mischievous consequences which have actually 
been occasioned by the pretenders to animal magnetism, the 
strongest of all encouragements to attempt such an examina- 
tion of the principles upon which the effects really depend, m 
may give to scientific practitioners the management of agents 
80 peculiarly efficacious and overbearing ? Is not tliis mode of 
reasoning perfectly analogous to that upon which medical in- 
quirers are accustomed to proceed, when they discover any new 
substance possessed of poisonous qualities ? Is not this con- 
sidered as a strong presumption, at IcaKt, that it is capable of 
being converted into a vigorous remedy, if its appropriate and 
specific disorder could only be traced ; and has it not often 
happened, that the prosecution of this idea has multiplied the 
resources of the healing art ? 

The well-imagined and satisfactory experiments upon 
Tractors^ published by that eminent physician the late Dr. 
Haygarth, lead manifestly to the same conclusion ; and, while 
they expose the futility of the theoretical views connected with 
the supposed virtues of these moterial instruments, evince the 
medical importance of the inieUectual principles, which they 
point out as the real causes of the phenomena in question.^ 

' Upon this head, the Commissioners tinction. — " It remains for us to inquire, 
make a just and most important dis- whether the crises or convulnons, ex- 
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But it is with tlie moral efficacy of Imitation and Inmgina- 
lion that we are chiefly concerned in this chapter ; and, in this 
respect, some of tlie facts wliich were mentioned as analogous 
to the effects ascribed to animal magnetism, open a wide field 
to those who delight in the investigation of uses and advaii'- 
tayes; or what is commonly, hut less proporly, called jinal 
cavsea. The extraordinary facility with which numerous a»- 
semblicB yield to the authority of superior eloquence, and the 
dangers to which they are thereby exposed from the ambition 
or the enthusiasm of demagogues, have been already remarked. 
That this disposition, however, in human nature, notwith- 
standing its occasional inconveniences, is, on the whole, favour- 
able to social order and happiness, can scarcely lie diaputfid ; 
as its obvious tendency is, to give to the intellectual endow- 
ments of man an ascendant over the physical force of a 
congregated muhitudc. Wero it not for tliis, the deliberations 
of a numerous assemblyj abemxl and extravagant as they often 
ore, would be incomparably more fatal in their consequences ; 



citeit by tho nicllimlB nf the pretpiiiled 
magneliBm id the assemblies round iLe 
backet, be ciipablo of >ny utility, or lie 
otlcuUtei! to cure or relieve the pntienls. 
The imnginaliim uf sipk peruns \ua vi\- 
queitiiinalily a very frequent and con- 
■idemUe shuri: in tbs cure of their 
diBeiiBe>, With the aflsrt of it n-e are 
unocquainleil ollicrwise than by general 
cxpcriEnoe ; but, (iiough it hnt not been 
traced id poaitiTe ex[>eriiuentfi. it ahuuld 
Mem not to ndmit of a reasonable doubt. 
It is a known adage, ilmt in iihynir, us 
well as religion. men areiavedby/dilh; 
but this fnilh le ibe prodnce of the iina- 
giualiou. Ill tbciecmeBtbaiiDuginnliiin 
acta liy gentle means. It is by diOueinff 
VaniluiUity over the senHcn, by restoring 
the hsnoony of tbe functions, by recnll- 
ing into piny every principle of Ibe 
frnme. iiiidvr ihe genial inflnenoe of 
Hope, llope ia on essential constitannt 
f bumttn life ; the man that yields i 
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oilier. But whet) the ii 
ihicea convulsions, the mcuns it emplnys 
■re riolcDl ; and sacli means »re oluiost 
alwuys ilestructive. There are, indued, 
a few rare cnfcs in nhich lliey xasj ba 
useful; there are desperule diseaaea, in 
which it is necessiHy to overturn CTery 
tiling for the iiitnidueliou of an ordor 
totally new. These cririi'id shocks are 
to be emptoyeii in the nictlicnl art in the 
sntuc manner as poisoiin. It is roquisile 
that uecessitj hbunld tlcinand, and Oco- 
noBiy emplny Ihrm. The need of thrtn 
is momentary: the shock ought to ba 
single. Very far from repeating it, Ilia 
intuiligent physician cxertG himself to 
invent the meaits of repairing the miW 
pensable evil wbteh has thus been pre. 
dnoeil ; but, in the pnblic process «f the 
mugnetism, the rrisce are repealed 
every d»y, they are lung and violeiil. 
Now, since the stale inlrodueed by ihusn 
crises is peruiciuus, iIia bnbit cannot bx 
fl\m than fatal." 
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and could scarcely, in any supposable case, tenninate in a deci- 
sion which united so many suffrages as to bestow on it au 
adequate degree of executive energy. In the earlier j)eriod8 of 
society, the utility of this constitution of things may, in many 
cases, have been incalculably great ; animating the mass of an 
ignorant and savage tribe with the soul of a Minos or Lycur- 
gus, and realizing in its effects, what ancient Mythology has 
fabled of the harps of Orpheus and Amphion. 

Intimately connected with these facts, are the j)henoniena of 
religious enthusiasm, exemj)lified in the meetings of the Cami- 
sards, and of the Quakers. Do these phenomena (such, for 
example, as Barclay has so well described in his Apology) sug- 
gest no practical lessons on the subject of public and popular 
instruction ? If they prove the possibility of leading, with an 
irresistible force, the hearts and the understimdings of men, 
in opposition to the calm dictates of reason and ex|)erience, 
why should we doubt the efficacy of the same causes, were 
reason and experience, instead of being combated l)y imagination 
and imitation, to be strengthened by the aid of such powerful 
auxiliaries, discii)lined to the task by taste and philosophy. 

That this idea is not altogether chimeric^il, may be farther 
inferred from the electrical rapidity with which the enthusiasm 
oi moral sentiment and emotion may be excited and i)ropagated 
in a crowd. In proof of this, it is urmecessary to appeal to 
congregations met together for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion and social worship ; and to the almost miraculous impres- 
sions produced by those preachers, who, in their appeals to the 
passions, know how to touch the strings of the human frame. 
The very same thing is exemplified, wlierever numbers of men 
are collected into one place, and liarmonized by the pursuit of 
one common object; — even although that object should l)e mere 
amusement or relaxation from serious thought. Homo sum, 
humani nihil a me alienum })u(o ; — the effect which these 
words, uttered by an old man in a play, [the Self-tormentor 
of Terence,] produced on a R<'man audience, is well known ;* 

* [The only am ient authority, ns far \\i\h cffei't, is St. AnguHtin ; and hiN 
as 1 know, who has left ma a reconi of evidenic, which lurks in an ohscurc 
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aud although the anecdotfi has been quoted by way of con- 
trast to the moral insenaibility of English assembtieis,' I am 
perfectly persuaded, that the efi'ect would not have been 
leas in any Britisli or French theatre. Lord Shaftesbury re- 
marks, Ihut " the pUiy of ShakeB|ieare, which appears to have 
most affected English hearts, aud has, jjerliaps, been oftenoBt 
acted of auy wliich have come Ufwn our stage," (I pre- 
sume lie means the Tragedy of Hamlet,*) " is almost one 
continued moral." The same author observes, that " it is 
necessary for the poet to borrow so much from the philosopher, 
as to be master of the common topics of morality. He must 
at least be speciously honest, and, in all appearance, a friend 
to virtue throughout the piece, The good and wise will abate 
him nothing in this kind ; and the people, though corrupt, are, 
in the main, best satisfied with such a conduct." Nothing, 
indeed, can possibly place this in so strong a light as the 
! dramatic performances have 

les! oblnisivelj, tbe better port of lb* 
whole giaaiwge to be lomicdiaMlj' quot- 
0(1.— -Ci.] 

■ Bj Sir Richnrd .Steele in Ihe Spec- 
lalor. No. 503. 

' 1 am coDErnied in tliig conjectara 
bj the following pasoi^e in ihe Dra- 
matic Mitcellamei of Mr. Davi«s, pub- 
HshetlinlTBS:— 

"The SnitpUjarshakei^sre, Acted 
bUet the rcBturation. >t the Duko of 
York's TheBtre, if we muj depend on 
the oitnntive of Bowdb, wu Hamlet; 
the priticipa] aharaclcr wag acted b; 
Betlerlon, who oaen exhibited himMlf 
in this part, nt the opotiing of the 
thesb¥, KB an infallille lore to draw 
cniapaay. Wilka, at Dmr; Luie, and 
KjaD Bt TJncDlni-Inn-Field*, freqaentl; 
chose thig favonrite part to open the 
Winter Seaaon at tbetc rival play- 
biiufes. From the firet representatioD 
of {^[amlet, to the preBcnt dBj, we may 
rnitfionably conclude, tliat tio dramatic 
piece whatever has laid bold at Ibo 
public fldbction lo strongly, and been 
acted 10 freqnentlj."— Vol, iii. p, 4. 



extreme itopularity which som 

comer of his works, has been generoll; 
oTeriookod, oBcnping oven the diligence 
oftheaunotntorBupon Terence. It ia ng 
foUowB :— " Heic, ct ills Comicng, (nicut 
humleatiB ingeniis non deeit reaplen- 
dentia Teritatig,) com ab una sene atteri 
Moi dictum componeret : — ' Tontrsmn* 
ab re tua eat olii llbi, alitna ui cure ta, 
fuanSaladtt adtinenlV — respongum 
ab alters reddidit: — 'Homo turn, ha- 
vuaii TtlhU a me tdlenajn pulo.' Cui 
■ententiK, femnt, etinm (hcatra tota, 
plena gtnltis indootisque, applaneigiiB. 
Ita quippe oDinium affectum naturaliter 
adligit societBS humBaorum nnimoruDi, 
at nullng ibi hominiini, nigi cujualibet 
hcmiaia pmximnm ae cage aentiret." — 
Eputola ad MaeedoMiim, sect. 11, (Ep., 
*ulgo 51 ; edit. Benodict. 1,54, lorn, il.p, 
641.) A verj eloquent and philoBopliical 
apphcalion of the occurence is made lij 
Le Pi>ro Andr6, in the Second DiBcourgo 
of hig Euni »nr h Stan. But he like- 
wiie is at Otult in hia reference, Fmm 
bim, it mny be added, it apppnrs that 
big friend OresMt. linrrowed, lite^mll; 
" le Cri 4t (• jyatart," indeed, though 
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derived from this single circumstance, under every disad- 
vantage of fable and of style, which could offend the taste or 
the judgment 

" Intcrdum Bpcciosa Ioci'r, morntAquo rocto 
Fabula, nulliiiR veneris, sine jjondcre et arte, 
ValdiuR oblcctat populuni meliuwpK" moratnr 
Quani versus inojK'S reruni, niiga'^iie lanone.'' 

[Horace, An Poetica, 319.] 

If I live to publish my pajwrs on the Active Poicers of Man^ 
I shall avail myself of tlic same class of facts, in opposing some 
of the prevailing theories of the present age, concerning the 
moral constitution of Human Nature. In the meantime it is 
sufficient to remark in passing, as a consequence of what has 
been already advanced, that the eifect of the crowd is by no 
means to create the emotion which is exhibited, or even to alter 
its character : It only enables us to perceive its operation on a 
greater scale. In such cases, we have surely no time for reflec- 
tion ; and, indeed, the emotions of which we are conscious are 
such as no speculations al)out our own interest could possibly 
excite. It is in situations of this kind that we most com- 
pletely forget ourselves as individuals, and feel the most 
sensibly the existence of those moral ties, by which Heaven 
has been pleased to bind mankind together. 

" Tout le nionde est mt'cliant ! oui, cos rirurs liaissables, 
C'c peuplc (rilonimos faux, de FiMnniOH, d'Ajjjri'ables, 
Sans principos. sans mceurs, esprits bas et jaloux, 
Qui se rendent justice en se mejjrisant tous. 
En vain co peuple aflfreux sans f'reiu et sans scrupule, 
Dc la bonte du arur vcut faire un ridiciile : 
Pour chasser ce nuaj^c, et voir avoc rlartc 
Quo I'liomnie n'est point fait pour lo ni<'cbancelo, 
Omsultcz, ecoub'z, pour jugos, pour oracles, 
/yf* hommen rassemhl^s : Voyez k nos spectacles, 
Quand on point quclciue trait de candeur, de bonte, 
Ou brille en tout son jour la tendre huinnnito, 
Tons b.-s cceiirs sout ronipHs d'uno volupte pure, 
AV c'est la qu^on entend U cri dc. la Xaturc.'- * 

On such an occasion as that which the poet has here so finely 
and forcibly descril)ed ; — when the contagious enthusiasm of 
the miUtitude has broken down the restraints of reserve ; and, 

' Lc M^chnnt^ fom^lie d** fir*»sfcet. 
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openiog it free paBsage to the native feelings of generosity, pity, 
or virtuous indignation, has extorted, in one and tlje same 
moment, from tlie whole audience, an invohintary burst of 
emotion, avowing and proclaiming the moral law engraved on 
their hearta ;— on nuvh an occasion, Ijow is it possible to avoid 
indulging a secret exclamation, — Wliat matorials are here for 
ttie lawgiver and the stat<?sman ! and what a scene might 
human society become, if these seeds of goodnecs, so Jilwrally 
sown by the hand of Heaven, were fostered by the caro of more 
skilful cultivators I 

But not to anticipjitc here, what I may perhaps, on some 
future occasion, be led to offer, with resiject to the connexion 
between Public Monils and enlightened systems of Political 
Economy, I sliall content myself with remarking the watchful 
attention which is due by the legislator, in bis aiTaugementB 
both for the instrnction and for the amusement of ihe people, 
to the obvious conchiHions suggested by ihe phenomena which 
have been now under review. If I do not deceive myself, many 
new and impoitant applications of the sarae prinriplea might 
be made to the education of youth, notwithstanding the dog- 
matical assertion of Ur. Johnson, " that education is now as 
well understood, and Jiaa long been as well understood, as it 
ever can possibly be.* Something, I must once more acknow- 
ledge, appears to myself to be still practicable, beyond what 
was executed or attempted by our forefathers, during the dark 
ages of Popish superstition. By availing ourselves cautiously 
of the growing lights of science, to correct the errors, and to 
supply the omissions of our predecessors, would not additional 
usefulness and additional stability be at once imparted to their 
venerable institutions? But on this argimient I forbear to 
enlarge. The period of reformation is, to all appearance, much 
too distant, to give to the prosecution of it the smallest degree 
of practical interest 

....'' Aliu I how fnint, 
IIdw bIuw lh« duwri ofLviiuiy and of Crulb 
BrcnkB tbe reluctant Bhadcn of Gothic niglil, 
Whiph yet involve ihc Lialiona I " 
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APPENDIX— Si.E Page 143. 

Numberless facts might be adduced, to show how very much 
the effects of all the imitative arts arc aided by the imagination 
of the spectator or of the hearer. But I shall confine myself in 
this Appendix to an example which, as far as I know, has not 
hitherto attracted the notice of philosophers ; I mean the art 
of the Ventriloquist, — an art which, if 1 am not mistaken, will 
be found, on examination, to bear a closer analogy to the nobler 
art of the painter, than we should, at first sight, be disposed to 
apprehend. 

In what follows, I take for granted that my readers are ac- 
quainted with the distinction, so finely illustrated by Bishop 
Berkeley, between the original and the acquired i)erceptions of 
our different senses; more particularly, between the original 
and the acquired perceptions of the eye and of the ear. It is 
on the former of these senses that Berkeley has cliicfly enlarged ; 
and this he has done with such a fulness and clearness of illus- 
tration, that succeeding writers have in general done nothing 
more than to repeat over his reasonings, with very little either 
of alteration or of addition. The metaphysical problems relat- 
ing to the sense of hearing have been hitherto overlooked by 
almost all our physiologists, although they present various 
subjects of inquiry, not less curious and difficult than those 
connected with the theory of vision. 

The senses of hearing and of seeing agree in this, that they 
both convey to us intimations concerning the distances, and also 
concerning the directions of their respective objects. The inti- 
mations, indeed, which we receive by the former, are by no 
means so precise as those of the latter. They are, however, such 
as to be of essential use to us in the common concerns of life. 
That one sound comes from the immediate neighbourhood, 
another from a distance ; one sound from above, another from 
below ; one from before, another from behind ; one from the 
right hand, another from the left ; are judgments which we 
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have every moment occasion to form, and wliicli we form with 
the most perfect confidence. 

With respect to the signs which enable ua to form our esti- 
mates of distance by the ear, there ia little or no difBcuIty, as 
they seem to consist merely of the different gradations of which 
sounds are susceptible in point of loudness and of distinctness. 
In what manner our estimatee of direction are formed, Ims not, 
I think, been as yet Eatisfactorily explained ; nor, indeed, do I 
know of any writer whatever, excepting Mr. Gough of Kendal, 
who has even attempted the solution of the problem. The 
difficulty attending it arises, probably, in some measure, from 
the imperfection of our knowledge concerning the theory of 
sound ; a subject which, after all the researches of Sir Isaac 
Newton, continues to be involved in considerable obscurity. 
One thing seems to be jiretty obvious, that the effect of which 
we are conscious dejiends on the mechanical impression con- 
nected with the direction in which the last impulse is made on 
the organ of hearing ; but how Uiis impulse is modified accord- 
ing to the position of the sonorouB body, (althoiigli that it is so, 
our daily experience leaveB no doubt,) it is not on easy matter 
to imagine. 

If this conclusion be admitted, the imitation of the ventri- 
loquist (in 80 far as direclimi is concerned) would appear to be 
not only unaccountable, but quite impossible ; inasmuch ae the 
effect on the bearer's ear, which serves to him as a sign of the 
place of the object, does not depend on any particular modifi- 
cation of sound which a mimic can copy, but on the actual 
direction in which the sound falls upon the organ. 

Mr. Gough himself seems to be sensible of this, and, accord- 
ingly, he supposes the art of the ventriloquist to consist in a 
power of throwing his voice at pleasure towards the different 
walls of a room, so os to produce an eclio in that particular 
direction which suits his purpose. His own wonls are: "He 
who is master of this art, has nothing to do but to place his 
mouth obliquely to the company, and to dart Ms worda, if I 
may use the expression, against an opposing object, whence 
they will be reflected immediately, so as to strike the ears of 
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the audience from an unexpected quarter, in consequence of 
which, the reflector will appear to be the speaker." But to this 
theory two obvious and insurmountable objections occur : let, 
Supposing the ventriloquist to possess this very extraordinary 
power of producing an echo in a room where none was ever 
heard before, it still remains to be explained, how this echo 
comes to drown, or rather to annihilate^ the original sound. In 
every case of echo, two sounds at least are heard. Whence is 
it, then, that the echo of the ventriloquist's voice should so 
completely supplant the original sound, as to occupy solely and 
exclusively the attention of the audience ? 

2d, Mr. Grough's theory proceeds altogether on the supposi- 
tion, that the art of ventriloquism can be practised only within 
the walls of a room ; whereas I apprehend the fact to be, that 
it may be exercised, at least with equal advantage, in the open 
air. If this last statement be correct, it puts an end to the 
controversy at once. 

I was much pleased to observe the coincidence between both 
these remarks, (which struck me when I first read Mr. Gough's 
paper,) and the following strictures on his theory of ventrilo- 
quism, in a very ingenious article of the Edinburgh Review. 
After quoting the same passage which I have already referred 
to, the reviewer proceeds thus : — 

"Though this comprehends the scope of the author's doctrine, 
we are of opinion that it affords a deficient and inadequate ex- 
planation even of the case that he relates, in which the ventri- 
loquist performed his operations in a confined room. The 
power of projecting the voice against a plain wall, so that it 
shall be reflected to a given point, is difficult, and we may 
almost say impossible of attainment. But, granting that this 
power were attained, the reflected tones of the voice must be 
a mere echo, whilst the sounds proceeding immediately from 
the mouth of the speaker, being both louder in degree, and 
prior in point of time, must necessarily, as is the case in every 
echo, drown the first parts of the reflected sounds, and make 
the remainder appear evidently different from the original. 
The author seems to liave been led into this theory by the 
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analogy of light, without perliapa July cousidering that the 
particles of light move BucceBsivelj in direct linos ; whereaa 
the undulations of sownd must necyssarily ispand and enlarge, 
as they proceed on from the soimding body. But the feats of 
ventriloquism are often performed sub dio, when no means for 
reflecting the voice can be present, and where, of course, the 
author's doctrine cannot in any respect apply. He has omitted 
to mention a cause which has a very powerful influence in 
effecting the deception, viz., the expectation excited in the 
spectator or hearer, by the artist having previously informed 
him from whence he projwses to make the sounds proceed. 
This circumstance, of raising expectation almost to belief, aided 
by a peculiarly happy talent for Imitating singular or striking 
sounds, such, for example, as the cries of a cliild b the act of 
suETocation, is perhaps a more probable explanation of the 
phenomena of ventriloquism."' 

In the conclusion of the foregoing passage, the reviewer 
alludes to the influence of Imaffinalion in aiding the illnsiona 
of the ventriloquiBt ; a circumstance which Mr. Goiigh htw 
altogether overlooked, but which, in my opinion, is one of the 
chief priucijiles (« be attended to in this discussion. Indeed, 
I am strongly inclined to think, that the art of the ventrilo- 
quist, when he produces a deception trith respect to direction, 
consists less in his imitative faculty, than in the address with 
which he manages the imaginations of his audience. In this 
respect ventriloquism and painting apjiear to me to lie exact 
counterparts to each otiier. The painter can copy, with mathe- 
matical accuracy, the signs of different direction ; but it is 
impossible for him to copy all the signs connected with differ- 
ence of distance, — for this obvious reason, that the objects in 
his representation are all at the same distance from the eye, 
and, consequently, are viewed without any change in Its con- 
formation, or in the inclination of the optic axes. The ventri- 
loquist, on the other hand, can copy the signs of different 
distances, but not the signs of different directioTis. We know, 
however, in the ease of the eye, that if all the signs of different 

■ Edinburgh flco.'eir, vol. ii. pp. 19*, 105. 
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direction be copied, as in a correct perspective drawing, the 
imagination is able to supply, in a considerable degree, the 
signs of di£ferent distances. The imitation may not be so per- 
fect as to produce anything approaching to a deception ; but 
the effect is powerfully assisted by the imagination of the spec- 
tator, who, in this, as in all other imitative arts, consults his 
own pleasure most effectually, when he yields himself up, 
without resistance, to the agreeable delusions practised on him 
by the artist. In like manner, in the case of the ear, is it not 
probable, from analogy, that if the ventriloquist can imitate 
the signs of different distances, the imagination may supply 
the signs of different directions ? For this purpose, however, 
it is necessary that the imagination should he under the man- 
agement of the ventriloquist ; — a management which a little 
experience and address will easily enable him to acquire ; and 
also, that the ear should be deprived of every aid which it is 
accustomed to receive from the eye, in judging of the local 
situations of objects. That both of these things are, to a cer- 
tain extent, within the reach of his art, will appear from the 
following slight remarks. 

Isty The ventriloquist, by concealing the motions of his lips, 
may contrive to bring the whole of his exliibition under the 
cognizance of the ear alone. Of the few persons of this descrip- 
tion whom I have happened to see, I have uniformly observed 
that all of them contrived, under one pretext or another, to 
conceal their faces, while they were practising their imitations. 
One of the number remarked to me, that the art of ventrilo- 
quism would be perfect, if it were possible only to speak dis- 
tinctly, without any movement of the lips at all.^ 



' Are not the deceptions of thin kind 
exemplified in Bome of the exhibitions 
of Mathews, facilitated by the slight 
paraljtic distortion of his mouth to one 
side of the face? In consequence of 
this accident, when he wishes to con- 
ceal the motion of his lips, he has only 
to turn the other side of his face to the 
spectators. They, however, who have 

VOL. IV. 



had the pleasure of seeing him, will 
rcmlily acknowledge, that this circam- 
stance goes but a very little way to ac- 
count for his powers as a Ventriloquist. 
It may contribute something to give a 
freer scope to their exercise ; but by far 
the greater part of the illusion depends 
on his singular talents as a mimic, com- 
bined with that ascendant over the ima- 

M 
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-Zd, Tlie ventriltHiuist may direct the imagination towards 
that paiiicular quarter from wliich the souod is Bupposed to 
proceed. The possibility of this appears from many facts. I 
have Been a person, by counterfeiting^ the gesticuIatioDs of a 
performer on the violin, wliile he imitated the music with lus 
voice, rivet the eyes of his audience on the instrument, though 
every sound they heard proceeded from his ovra mouth. I 
have seen another, by imitating the barking of a lap-dog, 
direct the eyes of a whole company below tlie table. 

A mimic of considerable powers, (the late Savile Carey,) 
who, among his various other exhibitions, imitated very suc- 
oessfidly the whistling of the wind blowing into a room through 
a narrow chink, told me, that by way of esi>eriment, he had 
frequently practised this deception in the comer of a coffee- 
house ; and that he seldona failed to see some of the company 
rise to examine the tightness of the windows; while others, 
more intent upon their newspaiwrs, contented themselves with 
putting on their hats, and buttoning their coats. 

The same thing is e.\eiQplUied ou a greater scale in those 
theatres (formerly not uncommon on the Continent) where a 
performer on the stage exhibits the dumb-show of singing, 
with his lips, and eyes, and gestures, while another, unseen, 
supplies the music with his voice. The deception in such cases, 
it is well known, is so complete {at leant at first) as to impose 
on the nicest ear and quickest eye. The case I suspect to be 
very similar with the deceptions of the ventriloquist ; whose 
art seems to me to amount chiefly to a certain degree of address 
or trick, in misleading the imagination with respect to direc- 
tion.* The rest resolves enlii'ely into a particular modification 



ginatioaB of his aadicHco, vliich ha owes 
to ■ Buperiorilj of comic geniua ajid of 
ibesLrictO skill, Seldom found in Dnion 
with that Kcondar; aocompliiihm'^nt. 

' Mr. Goiigh, whohad the miBforluue 
to be blind from his inrsDu)', could nut 
gwasihly fbrm &a; jndgmont. from bis 
own eiperiBDCB, of tho length to which 
ihia liut Rpvcles of deceptioa ainy \ie 



carriec) bj the help of fidac intimntions 
ot signs skitfiilly sddrcisBciI to the eye. 
It w not, thorefore, BorpriBiiig. Hint he 
■hotild have bean led to adopt some of 
those coDclasions which I have already 
taken tlie liberlj to controvert. Bis 
pN]wr, on the whole, reHecis the highest 
honour, both on biH phfloiopbical saga- 
citv. and on bis talents b 
aad skilful obserTer. 
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of mimicry — that of the signs of distance — superadded to the 
other powers which mimics in general possess. Among these 
powers, that which ventriloquists seem in general most care- 
fiiUy to cultivate, is the power of imitating the modification of 
sounds which arises from their obstruction ; of imitating, for 
example, the voice of a person heard from the adjoining apart- 
ment, or from the floor below ; or the rattling of a carriage as 
it passes along the street. 

The deception, after all, has but narrow limits ; and, I sus- 
pect, owes no inconsiderable part of its eflect to the sudden 
surprise which it occasions. It may make up completely for a 
small diflference of direction, but is easily detected, if the dif- 
ference be considerable, and if the experiment be continued for 
a length of time. Accordingly, it is only in very large theatres 
that the division of labour, which I have just now mentioned 
in the art of the opera-singer, has been attempted with any 
considerable degree of success. In the progress of the enter- 
tainment, I have, in general, become distinctly sensible of the 
imposition ; and have sometimes wondered that it should have 
misled me for a moment. 

It is generally imagined that ventriloquists possess some 
peculiar organic faculty which is denied to other men. By the 
ancients they were supposed to have a iwwer of fetching a voice 
from the belly or stomach. Hence they were called ^Eyyaa- 
rpi/ivOoi. Mr. Gray, in his comments upon Plato, seems plainly 
to have given credit to this suppogition. " Those," says he, 
** who are possessed of this faculty," (that is, of fetching a voice 
from the belly or stomach,) "can manage their voice in so 
wonderful a manner, that it shall seem to come from what part 
they please, not of themselves only, but of any other person in 
the company, or even from the bottom of a well, down a 
chinmey, from below stairs, &c., &c., of which I myself have 
been witness."^ In what manner this faculty of fetching a 
voice from the belly or stomach should enable the possessor to 
work all these apparent miracles, Mr. Gray has not attempted 
to explain. Among the moderns, a diflferent theory has become 

* Gray's Works, bj Mathiafl, vol. ii. p. 424. 
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prevaleiit, — tliat tliiB peciiliai' faculty consists in tlie power of 
speaking in the act of impiraiion. Hobbes is the eurliest 
author by whom I have found this idea Btarted : " A man," 
eays ho, " that has practised to speak hy ilrawiftg in his breath, 
(which kind of nien in ancient time were called Ventriloqui,) 
and BO make the \veakness of his voice seem to proceed, not 
from the weak impulsion of the organs of speech, but from 
distance of place, is able to make very many men lielieve it is 
a voice from heaven, whatsoever he pleases to tell them."^ The 
eaiue theory has heen adopted in the present times by philoso- 
phers of the highest name, and has received countenance from 
some very accurate observers of my own acquaintance. For 
my own part, I must acknowledge tliat I entertain great doubts 
about the fact, as I cannot conceive what aid the ventriloquist 
could derive in the exercise of his art from such an extra- 
ordinary power, if it were really in his possession. My oppor- 
tunities, however, of witnes&ing such exhibitions have been but 
few, and never aflbrded me access to a particular examination 
of the performer ; I would be understood, therefore, rather to 
propose a query for tlio consideration of others, than to give a 
decided opinion of my own,* That the imagination alone of 
the spectators, when skilfully managed, may be rendered sub- 
servient, in a considerable degree, to the puqiosea of the ventri- 

' Hobbes, Of a Ohrittuin Oimmon- 
KieaUh, thip. xurii.— If llie Tenlrilo- 
quist really poaacsses this power, it is 
probably CDUcb leas bj ureakcmTig tbo 
foicir, (aa Hollies suppoeca.) IbslI by 
Investing it of all tli« coniiDuii oiarka of 
liirection and of locBlity, ibnt to un- 
natural n modiGcatinn of speech ia rcn- 
Jerod Biibservient In the purpoaaa of tha 

In Plato's Dialogue, anUtled Sophialt. 
[f eo J the fallowing worda occur : 'Trri, 
infhyyifiin, Si m( *« trtrn Eift- 
«ll.. (PUto,Ed.Serrani.vo!.i.p.252. 
C.) Mr. Gr^y reuurks an this passage, 
Ihiit Euryclea was aa 'Eyyun-fi^uAi, 
niid thai Ihuse who hud the same faoiilly 
wete called aflBt him Evryelila. S»r- 



ranas translates irtm, fmportuniim st 
•Aiurditta. Is it not more renaonable lo 
suppose thnt Plato used the wonl inrtr 
in its literal, and, in this case, much 
more appropriate acnse, to denote the 
disliiiguiabiBg faculty of s ventriloquist, 
by which he c(jntnTcsloappeiiru>i(AoHl 
ptnee or jmsUion, or, which eomea to the 
Hame thing, to change his apparent 
place at pleasure: ia the worda of Se- 
neca, Sfuiqaam eel, qvi vhiqve etL — 
{Eput. a.) 

* I ahall ever regret that the state 
of my bealth rendered It impossible for 
me to attend the extraordinary, and, by 
nil accouots, unparalleled ^lerformancea 
lately exhibited in Scotland by M. Alex- 
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loquist, I am fully s^itisfied ; and I am rather inclined to think 
that, when seconded by such lowers of imitation as some 
mimics poasess, it is quite sufficient to account for all the phe- 
nomena of ventriloquism of which I have ever heard. 

Supi)ose, for example, a ventrilcxjuist to i)ersonate a father 
in the attitude of listening from a window to the voice of his 
child, who is exposed to some sudden and imminent danger 
below. It is easy to conceive him possessed of such theatrical 
skill, as will transport in imagination the audience to the spot 
where the child is supposed to be placed, and so rivet their 
attention to what is passing there, as will render his imitation 
of its feeble and distant cries a much more imposing illusion 
than it would otherwise be ; or, to take a case which is seldom 
omitted among feats of ventriloquism, — suppose the performer 
to carry on an imaginary dialogue up a chimney with a chim- 
ney-sweei)er in danger of suflFocation. How imperfect an 
imitation of a person in such luuisual circumstances will l)e 
sufficient, if aided by tolerable theatrical j>owers, to produce 
such a degree of resemblance as will occasion that amusing 
surprise and wonder, which are, more or less, the objects of all 
the Imitative Arts. Even in the c^ise of painting, a perfectly 
complete deception is never the aim of the artist ; as a great 
part of the pleasure arises from the j>erception of the difficulty 
surmounted, and consequently would be diminished if the 
painter should to appearance have achieved an impossibility. 
" Deception," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, " which is so often 
recommended by writers on the theory of painting, instead of 
advancing the art, is, in reality, carrying it back to its infant 
state."^ Diderot plainly entertained the same idea, and luis 
expressed it still more explicitly, and with much greater pre- 
cision. " Les arts d'imitation sont toujours fondes sur une 
hypothese ; ce n est pas le vrai qui nous charme, c^est le men- 
songe approchant de la verite le plus prh jx>ssible"^ In 

• Reynolds' Works, vol. iii. p. 176. vrage iniitvU, " Garrick et les Acteun 
Third edition. Angloi$y — Mcmoires Historiqiies^ &c. 

par M. lo Huron do Grimm, torn. i. p. 

* Diderot, Observaffons sur un on- 100. JiOndrrH, cliez C'clburn, 1814. 
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these few words, Diderot has conveyed completely my iiotiou 
of the source of the pleasure aSbrded by the imitations of the 

ventriloquist. 



Prom the very inttriistiiig and intelligent narrative of Captain 
Lyon, it appears that the art of ventriloquism ia not unknown 
among the Esquimaux, and that it is employed by them for 
the same purposes to which it was so oftt'u made subservient 
in the aneiont world. The following passage appears to me so 
curious, that I shall transcribe the whole of it : — 

" Amongst our Igloolik acquaintances, wei-e two female and 
a few male wizards, of whom the principal was Toolemak. 
This personage was cunning and intelligent, and, whether pro- 
fessionally, or from his skill in the chase, but perhaps from both 
reasons, was considered by nil the tribe as a man of importance. 
As I invariubly jiaid great deference to his opinion on all 8ul>- 
jects connected with his calling, he freely commimicated to me 
his superior knowledge, and did not scruple to allow of my 
being present at his interview with Toruga, or his patron 
spirit. In consequence of tliia, I took an early opportunity of 
requesting luy friend to exhibit Ids skill in my cabin. His old 
wife was with him, and by much flattery, and an accidental 
display of a glittering knife nnd some beads, she assisted rae in 
obtaining my request AU light excluded, oiu" sorcerer began 
chanting to his wife with great vehemence, and she in return 
answered by singing the Amna^aya, which was not discon- 
tinued dm'ing the whole ceremony. As far as I could heai^, be 
afterwards began turning himself rapidly round, and, in a loud 
powerful voice, vociferated for Tomga with great impatience, 
at the same tuue blowing and snorting like a Walrus. His 
noise, impatience, and agitation, increased every moment, and 
he at length seated himself on the deck, varying his tones, and 
making a rustling with his clothes. 

" Suddenly the voice seemed smothered, and was so managed 
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08 to souml 08 if retreoting beneoth the deck, each moment 
becoming more distant, and ultimately giving the idea of being 
many feet below the cabin, when it ceased entirely. His wife 
now, in answer to my queries, informed me very seriously, that 
he had dived, and that he would send up Tornga. Accord- 
ingly, in about half a minute, a distant blowing was heard 
very slowly approaching, and a voice, which dififereil from that 
we at first had heard, was at times mingled vdih the blowing, 
until at length both sounds became distinct, and the old woman 
informed me that Tornga was come to answer my questions. 
I accordingly asked several questions of the sagacious spirit, to 
each of which inquiries I received an answer by two loud slaps 
on the deck, which I was given to imderstand was favourable. 
A very hollow, yet powerful voice, certainly much different 
from the tones of Toolemak, now chanted for some time, and a 
strange jumble of hisses, groans, shouts, and gabblings like a 
turkey, succeeded in rapid order. The old woman sang with 
increased energy ; and, as I took it for granted that this was 
all intended to astonish the Kabloona, I cried repeatedly that I 
was very much afraid. This, as I expected, added fuel to the 
fire, until the poor immortal, exhausted by its own might, 
asked leave to retire. The voice gradually sunk from our 
hearing, as at first, and a very indistinct hissing succeeded — in 
its advance, it sounded like the tone produced by the wind on 
the base cord of an ^Eolian harp ; this was eoon changed to a 
rapid hiss like that of a rocket, and Toolemak, with a yell, 
announced his return. I had held my breath at the first distant 
hissing, and twice exhausted myself; yet our conjurer did not 
once respire, and even his returning and powerful yell was 
uttered without a previous stop or inspiration of air."^ 

What follows is a farther proof of the extent and versatility 
of the imitative powers possessed by some of these savages. 

" Ohotook, and his intelligent wife Iligliak, paid me a visit, 
and from them I obtained the names of many birds and 
animals, by showing specimens and drawings. Their little 
boy, an ugly and stupid-looking young glutton, astonished me 

* Captain Lyon's Private Journal^ pp. 359, 360. 
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by the aptitude with which he imitated the cries of each crea- 
ture as it was exhibited. The young ducks answering the 
distant call of their mother, had all the effect of ventriloquism ; 
indeed, every sound, from the angry growl of a bear, to the 
sharp hum of a miskitoe, was given in a wonderful manner by 
this boy."i 

' Captain Lyon's Private JourtuUt pp. 149, 150. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE VAKIETIES OF INTELLECTUAL CHARACTEU. 
SECTION L GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Hitherto we have been employed in analyzing the Human 
Understanding into those simple faculties from which our 
various intellectual operations result. The analysis is, after 
all, probably far from being complete ; but I hope it is suffi- 
ciently distinct and comprehensive to aflFord an explanation of 
the most important phenomena, and to illustrate the method 
by which the science may be farther advanced by future 
inquirers. 

Of the Faculties which have passed under review in the 
former parts of this work, some traces are to be found in the 
minds of all men. Even Abstraction, that faculty which, 
more than any other, requires cultivation for its development, 
is exercised, on many occasions, by children and savages, al- 
though in a very inferior degree to that of which speculative 
minds are capable. These faculties, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as essential capacities of the human understanding, 
and as characteristical endowments of our species. 

From the various possible combinations and modifications of 
these faculties result all the varieties of genius and of intellec- 
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tual character among men. Wliat are the original disparities 
in their capacities, it is impossible for ub to ascertain ; but, 
from the analogy of the body, it is presumable that Bitch dis- 
parities exist, notwithstanding what has been so ingeniously 
advanced to tlie contrary by Hclvetius and his followers. I 
confess, for my own [lart, that I never was an admirer of this 
philosophy, so fashionable, abont forty years ago, on the conti- 
nent; but I do not mean to dispute its principles at present. 
That the different situations into which men arc thrown hy the 
accidents of life, would produce great diversities in tbeir talents, 
even on the supposition that their original capacities were the 
Bame, is undonbtedly true ; but it is aiirely pushing the con- 
clusion too far to affirm, that uo original inequalities exist; 
when uo proof from the fact can he pro<liieed of such an asser- 
tion, and when so strong an analogy as that of the natural 
disparities among men, in point of bodily advanbiges, leads to 
an opposite opinion. A farther argument for this, may, I 
think, be deduced from the art of Physiognomy, which, not- 
withBtanding the exaggL^rated and absurd pretensions of sotne 
of its professors, seems to have a real foundation in the prin- 
ciples of Human Nature. That there are native varieties in 
the form of the head, and in the cajit of the features, will not 
be disputed; and, if these ar« at all signilicant of the intellec- 
tual operations, they would lead us to infer a corresponding 
variety in our mental gifts. It is not a little curious, that 
this theory of the original equality of minds should form 
part of the same system which refers all the phenomena 
of thought to a mcfhouical organization of the partlclea of 
matter.' 

At the same time, it must be acknowledged, that, supposing 
two minds to be originally equal in all respects, the most trifling 
external circumstances may create between them the most 
important differences in the lesult. "Ipsi nnimi, magni refert, 
quali in corpore locati sint : Multa enira e oorpore existunt, 

' Tlie obeorvstioDs of pbjsiciang nn inilividiiHln. afTord anoth'^r ptvaumptinn, 
tti« indicktiona oT (^linractcr, to be co1- eqnsll; strong, Bgiunst the ibnir; of 
lectad ErniD tlie bcxlily Umparinamlt o( HelvetidB. 
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quae acuant mentem; mulbi, qua3 obtunduiit."^ How often 
lias the head both of man and woman been completely turned 
by a more than common share of personal beauty I and how 
often has a deformity of body led the person afflicted with it to 
signalize himself by extraordinar}' mental endowments and 
accomplishments. " It is good," says Lord Bacon, " to con- 
sider deformity, not as a signe, which is deceivable, but as a 
cause which seldom faileth of the effect. Whosoever hath any- 
thing fixed in liis person, that doth imUice contempt, hath also 
a perpetual spur in liimself, to rescue and deliver himself from 



"2 



scorn. 

Even the effects of stature upon the mind are not undeserving 
of attention. It is remarked by a very accurate and pro- 
found observer of human charact^^r, that " little men are com- 
monly decisive and oracular in their opinions." To what this 
is owing, it may not be easy to conjecture ; but I have little 
doubt of the reality of the fact. The whole of the portrait I 
allude to is so spirited, that we may confidently conclude it 
was closely copied after nature. 

" Nous nous arretames aupres de Tuniversite pour regarder 
quelques affiches de livres qu'on venoit d'attacher a la porte. 
Plusieurs j)ersonne8 s'amueoient aussi a les lire ; et j'apper9U8 
parmi ceux-la un petit homme qui disoit son sentiment sur ces 
ouvrages affiches. Je reraarquai qu*on Tecoutait avec une 
extreme attention, ct je jugeai en meme tcms qu'il croyait 



' riccro, Tiuad. Dutp. lib. i. c. 33. 

• Bacon's Kssays. — ThiB very deep and 
just observation was probably pointed at 
the Physiognomical Theories of (.'ampa- 
nella, then much in fashion over Europe, 
— theories in which, it cannot be denied, 
there is much truth ; but to which nu- 
merous exceptions may be expected to 
occur, from the superiority of moral over 
physical causes, when they are fairly 
brought into competition with each other. 

Ciine mber, niger ore. breviti pede, lumine 

Iiesud, 
Rem magnam prfle»taii, ZoHe, %\ bonus en. — 

MAfUal. Epig 54. 



The epigrammatic point in these lines 
iH sufficiently happy ; but the thought is 
trite and shallow, when compared with 
the hint suggested by Racon, io attend 
chiefly, in such cases, to the probable 
effect, upon a powerful mind, of these 
physi(al disadvantages, in rousing a 
noble ambition to surmount the ob- 
staclcK which they oppose to its pro- 
gress. 

For some ingenious and pleasing 
illustrations of this idea, see an E8$ay 
on Deformity, by William Hay, Esq. 
liondon, 1764. 
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ineriter qu'ou reooutat II paroissoit vain, et il avoit I't'tJiirit 
deciair, comme Pont la plupart dee petite kommeg." ^ 

I have often thought that it would furnisli an interesting and 
iminrtant subject of inquiry, to examine the effects produced 
on the intellectual faculties by the different pursuits to which 
men betake themselves in a civilized society ; and mth this 
view, in treating of the power of Abstraction,* have suggested a 
few hints with respect to the effects resulting from habits of 
speculation considered in contrast with habits of business, 
These very slight remarks, however, were couBued to the most 
general and obvious cases of the [iroblein, and tlu-ow but little 
light on tliose more delicate jteculiarities which take their rise 
from particular studies, and whicii distinguish the different 
classes of Utcrary men from ench other. The Melaphysician, (for 
example,) the Mathematiciau, the Poet, tlie Critic, the Anti- 
quary, strengthen, by their respective pursuits, a corresponding 
combination of faculties and principles, while they suffer others 
to remain without due cultivation ; and it is surely an inquiry 
which iiromisea to be at once curious and useful, to ascertain, 
with somewhat of logical preci«on, iu what respects their intel- 
lectual characters may he expected to be severally marked and 
discriminated. 

Before, however, I proceed to this subject, I shall avail myself 
of the present opportunity to add a few observations of a more 
general nature, in farther prosecution of tliose which I have 
offered in my first volume. 

In reflecting on the endless varieties of humau character, one 
of the most important, and^ at the same time, one of the most 
obvious distinctions that occur to us, is between those men who, 
in the conduct of life, are guided by steady and systematical 
views ; and that much more numerous class who, without any 
fixed principles, are influenced from day to day by immediate 
prospects of interest and ambition, by the force of passion, by 
the caprice of the moment, or by the over-changing ojiinions 
and manners of the times. It is evident, that of neither of 
those two descriptions of individuals can any just estimate be 
' aa BUu, liv. i*. chup, vi. • [Elem. vol. i. A, iv. § T.] 
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formed from a hasty survey or an occasional acquaintance. The 
weakest and most unprincipled, if seen at some lucky conjunc- 
ture, when interest, or humour, or fashion, happen to point out 
the same path with reason and duty, may be supposed to be 
actuated by motives to which he is a stranger ; while, on the 
other hand, a man of tlie most decided character and the most 
comprehensive sagacity, if judged of by an observer of a more 
limited mind than himself, may be censured as wavering and 
inconsistent in his purposes, from a hasty view of those very 
measures which, if combined with the other parts of his history, 
would aflFord the most unequivocal proofs of the unceasing con- 
stancy with which he had prosecuted his object. It is they 
alone who are acquainted with all the circumstances of a long 
voyage — with the variable winds and the accidental currents, 
according to which the pilot was forced, from time to time, to 
shape his course — who are able to pronounce on his attention 
and skill as a navigator. To a spectator who happened only to 
observe the ship when on a particular tack, how different might 
its destination appear from what it was in reality ! And how 
essentially necessary may have been this apparent deviation, to 
steer it to the harbour for which it was bound ! 

Of the diflferences now remarked in the conduct of indivi- 
duals, part depend on intellectual, and part on moral character. 
To the former class must be referred the original conception of 
a magnificent design, and the arrangement of the measures by 
which it is to be accomplished. To the latter, the steadiness, 
perseverance, and force of mind disphiyed in carrying it into 
execution ; and, above all, its ultimate tendency with respect to 
the happiness and improvement of our fellow-creatures. Not- 
withstanding, however, tiie justness of tliis theoretical distinc- 
tion, it will be found to require less attention in the actual 
study of human nature than might at first be expected. A 
comprehensive and enlightened understanding is but rarely unac- 
companied with a corresponding enlargement and benevolence 
of heart ; and still fewer are the cases in which a weak, shallow, 
and contracted head does not contrive to shape, for its own 
ends, a selfish, casuistical, and pettyfogging code of morality. 
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If, from tlie crowd who are occupied only about their own 
personal concerns, we turn cur thoughts to those who move iu 
a higher sphere, and study the history of the i'ew stuteBmen 
who have labonred to identify their fame with the permanent 
interests of their country and of mankind, we shall find many 
additional reasons for distrusting, in their case, the opinions 
formed with respect to them by their contemporaries. Accns-" 
tomed hy their habits of thought (and wisely accustomed for 
the objects they had in view) to look rather to general prin- 
ciples than to temporary expedients, they no doubt laid their 
account, in proportion as they were confident of the ultimate 
result, with sinking, in the meantime, below the level of men 
who, by flattering the passions and prejudices of their times, 
have seemed to lead that multitude which they only followed. 
" The children of this world," it is said in Scripture, " are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light ;" and it 
is, accordingly, from generations yet to come, that they who 
" shine as lights in the midst of darknesH" must expect their 
reward. 

Nor is even this reward certain, excepting where a long career 
of public life has completely unfolded the general principles of 
policy by which their conduct, amidst all its apparent anoma- 
lies, was systematically guidtd. What was formerly remarked 
with respect to projectors in the concerns of private life, is stUl 
more strikingly exemplified in the case of statesmen ; that they 
are often overtaken by ruin, -while sowing the seeds of a harvest 
which others are to reap. " A few years more might have 
secm^ to themselves the prize which they had in view ; and 
changed the opunon of the world, (which is always regulated 
by the accidental circumstances of failure or of success,) from 
contempt of their folly, into admiration of tlieir sagacity and 
perseverance. 

" It is observed by C'omte de Bussi, [Bussy-Rabutin ?] that 
' time remedies all mischances, and that men die unfortunato, 
only because they did not live long enough. Mareschal 
d'EstriSes, who died rich at a hundred, would hove died a 
beggar, had he lived only to eighty.' The maxim, like most 
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other apophthegms, is stated in terms much too unqualified ; but 
it may furnish matter for many interesting reflections to those 
who have surveyed, with attention, the characters wliich have 
passed before tliem on the stage of life ; or wlio amuse them- 
selves with marking the trifling and fortuitous circumstances 
by which the multitude are decided, in pronouncing their ver- 
dicts of foresight, or of improvidence/'^ 

But in this field, which is obviously of boundless extent, I 
must not indulge myself in expatiating longer. A much more 
limited view of the subject is all that I have destined for the 
matter of this Chapter ; in which I propose only to treat, and 
that very briefly, of the practical tendency of certain scientific 
pursuits to modify the intellectual powers. I begin, first, with 
considering the tendency, in this respect, of Metaphysical 
Inquiries ; after which, I shall consider, secondly, the Effects 
of Mathematical Studies ; and, thirdly, the Effects produced by 
the Culture of those Arts which are addressed to the Imagina- 
tion. The considerations stated under these three heads, 
together with a few remarks which I shall add on the Charac- 
teristical Differences of the Sexes, will serve as a sufficient 
specimen of the disquisitions to which I allude. 

SECTION IL — THE METAPHYSICIAN.* 

I had formerly occasion to mention the etymology of the 
word MetaphyaicSy and the different acceptations in which it 
has, at different times, been used in the schools of philosophy.f 
In this section, however, I employ it in that loose and j)opular 
sense in which it is generally undorstooil in our own language ; 
— a sense so very extensive, as to confound together, in the 
common apprehensions of mankind, a great variety of studies 
which have a very remote relation to each other ; but which, 
as they all require nearly the same sort of mental exertion, 

* Elements of the Philosophy of tl^e f \.^^'^ iibo?c, DUsertailon, Ac. 
^uman ^iW, voL ii. p. 110. {Works, vol. i.) p. 476, seq. ; hehvr, 

♦ [For sundry remarks upon the oflfect Essiys, ( WorJcs, vol. v.) Pre/. Diss. ch. 
of metaphysical studies, see above, Elem. i . — Ed.^ 

vol. i. (WorkSf ii.) p. 419, seq. — Ed.] 
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may, without any Impropriety, be cluBwd together in tlie follow- 
ing disquisition. Of these stutlice, the first, in point of dignity, 
aa well as utility, is unquestionably that wliich relates to the 
facultiea and powers of the human mind ; to which may be 
added, aa brandies of the same science, our logical inquiries 
concerning the conduct of the understanding,^ — our ethical in- 
quiries concerning the theory of morals, — our philological 
inquiries concerning universal grammar,— our critical inquiries 
concerning the philosophy of rhetoric and of the fine arts. The 
same word Metaphysics is applied to those abstract specula- 
tions which relate to the ol-jects of m.ntliematics and of phyaics, 
— to our speculations, for example, with respect to number, 
proportion, space, duration, — the first principles of the alge- 
braical art, — the first principles of the methoil of fluxions, — 
the first principles of the calculus of probahilities, — the mea- 
surement of forces, and of the other quantities which fall under 
the consideration of the natural philosopher, — the history of 
our ideas of hardness, softness, extension, figure, motion, and of 
otlier analogous affections of matter, wliich, in cousequence of 
our early familiarity with them, are seldom subjected to a 
scientific examination. Above all, it continues to be applied 
(and, according to vulgar opinion, with peculiar propriety) to 
the scholastic discussions concerning the nature and essence 
of the soul, and various other topics on which experience 
and observation supply us with no data as a foundation for our 
reasonings. 

In the difi'ercnt acceptations which have Itcen just enume- 
rated, of the word Metaphysics, it appears, at first sight, to 
convey ideas altogether unconnected. It ia not improbable, 
however, that we may be able, by a little attention, to trace 
some circumstances common to them all. When a philoaoplii- 
cal term ia transferred from one thing to another, it seldom 
happens that the transference is made wholly at random. Some 
sort of connexion or analogy has been perceived l>etween tlie 
two subjects, by a kind of intuition, although it may require 
much refiection to enable us to say in what the connexion 
consists. The study of the metaphorical, and [lerhaps still 
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more of (what I have ulsewliere called) tlie transitive^ applica- 
tion of language, may, in this way, often assist us in tracing 
the relations among the cliflTerent objects of our knowledge ; 
or, at least, may help us to account for the intellectual pro- 
cess by which men liave been led to comi)rehend, under a 
common term, things apparently diflerent, and even hetero- 
geneous. 

With respect to the inquiries formerly enumerated, they will 
all be found, uix)n examination, to agree in this, — that they 
require the same sort of mental exertion for their prosecution, 
inasmuch as all of them depend, for their chief materials, on 
that power (called by Mr. Locke lieflection) by which the 
mind turns its attention inwards upon its own operations, and 
the subjects of its own consciousness. In researches concerning 
our intellectual and active powers, the mind directs its atten- 
tion to the faculties which it exercises, or to the propensities 
which put these faculties in motion. In all the other inquiries 
which were mentioned, the materials of our reasoning are 
drawn chiefly, if not entirely, from our own internal resources. 
Thus, the knowledge we have of Space and Duration is not de- 
rived from an experimental examination of things external, 
but from reflection upon ideas coeval with the first exercise of 
our senses. The ideas are, indeed, at first suggested to the 
mind by the perceptions of sense ; but when we engage in 
metaphysical inquiries concerning them, all our knowledge is 
derived from materials within ourselves. In like manner, it is 
from sense that we derive our ideas of Hardness, Softness, Figure, 
and Motion ; but when these ideas have been once formed, the 
metaphysician is in possession of all the data from which his 
subsequent conclusions with respect to them are to be deduced : 
nor could he derive any assistance in such inquiries from a 
thousand ex|)eriment8 on hard, soft, figured, or moving bodies. 
Indeed, all the metaphysical knowledge which we ever can 
acquire about these qualities, amounts only to a knowledge of 

* An cxpresflion which I have bor- Inquiry into tlie Principlet of T<ute» 
rowed from the late very ingenious Mr. — See Philoiophiecd Essays, p. 218. 
Payne Knight, aiith«)r of the Atflf/timt \T%fra^ Worh^, vol. v.] 

VOL. IV. N 
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the manner in which our ideas of them arc first introduced 
into the mind ; or, to speat more properly, of the occasions 
when our thoughts were first led to those subjects. Ahhough, 
therefore, our metaphyacal inquiries concerning hardness, soft- 
ness, figure, and motion, seem, at first, to have for their objects 
external existences, yet they are carried on entirely by the 
exercise of reflection on our mental operations. Similar obser- 
vations are applicable to our metaphysical inquiries concerning 
number and proportion. In our critical researches concerning 
the principles of the fine arts, our object is, to arrest those ideas 
which commonly pa«s through the miud so rapidly as not to 
be attended to, in order to detect the causes on winch our 
pleasureH depend, — au exercise of our facidties verj' similar tji 
that Tvliicb we hape been now considering. lu short, I appre- 
hend that all onr metaphysical speculations on these iwints aim 
only at a more precise definition of our ideas ; or rather at a 
description of the occasions on whicli they are formed. 

From this account of the nature and object of metaphysical 
studies, it is evident that those individuals who are habitually 
occupied with them camiot fail to acquire a more than ordinary 
capacity of withdrawing their thoughts from things e^ftemal, 
and of du-ecting them to the phenomena of mind. They 
acquire, also, a disiMsition to examine the origin of whatsoever 
combinations they may find established in the fancy, and a 
superiority to the casual associations which warp common 
understand iiigs. Hence an accuracy and a subtlety in their 
distinctions on all subjects, and those peculiarities in their 
views, which are charact«ristical of unbiassed and original 
speculation. But, perhaps, the most valuable fruit they derive 
from their researches, is that scrupulous precision in the use of 
language, upon which, more than ujion any one eu-cumstance 
whatever, the logical accuracy of our reasonings, and the just- 
ness of our condusions, e&sentially depend. Accordingly, it 
will be found, on a review of the History of the Sciences, that 
the most important steps which have been made in some of 
those apparently the most remote from metaphysical pursuits, 
(in the science, for example, of Political Economy^ have been 
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made by men traine<l to the exercise of their intellectual jKDwerH, 
by early habits of abstract meditation.^ 

These important advantages, however, are not to be purchased 
by the metaphysician, without some danger of corresponding in- 
conveniences. As the materials of his reasoning in his favourite 
inquiries lie entirely within himself, he has no occasion to look 
abroad for objects to furnish an exercise to his powers, or to gra- 
tify his curiosity ; and unless he is at much pains to counteract 
this tendency by other studies, will be apt to contnict gradually 
an inattention to what is passing around him, and a want of 
interest in the observation, not only of physical phenomena, but 
of the characters and manners of the society around him. When 
the mere metaphysician, accordingly, is called on to exercise his 
faculties on other subjects, he cannot e«a8ily submit to the task of 
examining details, or of ascertaining facts ; and is apt to seize on 
a few data as first principles, following them out l>oldly to their 
remotest consequences, and afterwards employing his ingenuity to 
reconcile, by means of false refinements, his theoretical assump- 
tions with the exceptions which seem to contradict them. The 
stock of his acquired knowledge, too, is frequently extremely 
limited ; the phenomena al)out which his curiosity is habitually 
occupied furnishing inexhaustible materials to his powers of 
reasoning and invention, without subjecting him to the fatigue 
of minute and circumstantial observation, or of a laborious 
research into the opinions of others. What farther contributes 
to limit his information, is the insulated nature of his pursuita 
Most of the other sciences have such mutual connexions and 
relations, that the attention we bestow on any one excites our 
curiosity with respect to the rest ; while they all unite in a 
common tendency to lead the thoughts occasionally to those 
speculations which the metaphysician considers as his peculiar 
province. Of his appropriate studies alone, it is a distinguish- 
ing characteristic to engross to themselves that attention which 
they have once deeply engaged, and, by withdrawing the curiosity 
from the fields of observation, of experiment, and of research, to 
shut up all the external channels of intellectual improvement 

* F/Ocke, Hume, Smith, Quesnai, Turcot, Morellet, Genovesi, [RomagnoBi,] &c. 
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Metaphysical studies, when their effects are not powerfidlt 
controlled hy tbe moral priuciples and feelings of our nature, 
have a tendency to encourage a disposition to unlimited Bcepti- 
cism on the most interesting and importiiut suhjects of pliilo- 
sophical inquiry. As they show us the accidental origin of 
many of those associations which we were previously accustomed 
to consider as inseparable from our constitution, they are apt 
to suggest doubts with respect to the certainty of opinions for 
which we have the clearest evidence. The impression produced 
by such doubts is the greater, as we Lave not here the same 
checks on the abuses of our reasoning powers, which serve to 
guard us against error in the other sciences. In physics, our 
speculative mistakes are contradicted by facts which strike our 
senses. In mathematics, an erroneous supposition leads to its 
own correction, by the absurdity and inconsistency in which it 
involvefl us. But, in metaphysics, the absurdities and incon- 
sistencies to which we are led by almost all the systems hitherto 
proposed to the world, instead of suggesting corrections and 
improvemoiits on these Bystems, have commonly liad the efiFect 
of producing scepticism with respect to all of them alike. We 
have a memorable instance of this in the following candid 
confesaion of Mr, Huine : — " The intense view of these mani- 
fold contradictions and imperfections in human reason has so 
wrought upon me and heated my brain, that I am ready to 
reject all behef and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion as 
more probable or likely than another."^ 

Metaphysical studies, when carried to an excess, have, more- 
over, a tendency to repress the enthusiasm of our active pur- 
suits, and to deaden our sensibility to many of the best enjoy- 
ments of wliich our nature is susceptible. In ardent minds, 
habitnally occupied with the business of life, the intellectual 
powers are directed to their proper objects, without attracting 
(at least in the moment of their exercise) any attention to 
themselves ; and the more completely the object engrosses the 
thoughts, the leas is the under.'itauding likely to sjieculate about 
its own o[>erations. In the case of tbe metaphysiciaD, the 
' IWa(i« o/ffuman A'o'iirr, vol. i. p. 466, first cJIiion. 
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attention is divided between the object and Ids own mind ; and 
frequently the former is valued only so far as it furnishes an 
occasion for exi)eriments and observations on the latter. 

A similar effect is produced by the same studies on our sen- 
sibility to the various sources of agrcHjable emotion, more par- 
ticularly in matters of taste. By withdrawing our attention 
from the pleasures we experience, and directing it to an inves- 
tigation or analysis of their sources, they have a tendency to 
dispel the enchantment upon which, in numl>erless instances, 
the pleasing effect deiKJiids. The beauties of art, and some- 
times even those of nature, vanish lx?fore the eye of the micro- 
scopical observer ; or at least are to be relished only in full 
perfection, when we yield ourselves up to the gratifications 
which they offer. It is, accordingly, in the thoughtless period 
of youth alone, that they fill the soul with rapture, and warm 
it into enthusiasm. We feel a delightful wonder at the new 
world which is opening to our senses, and at the untried 
capacities of the Human Mind ; but are too much engrossed 
with the pleasures we enjoy, to think of tracing their efficient 
or their final caus(»s. Our situation resembles that of the 
heroes of romance, when they find themselves surrounded with 
iKjautiful scenes which have been called into existence by the 
IX)wer of magic, and are ravished with celestial music without 
Ijeing able to ix?rceive the nnisician.^ 



^ 'i'he following arc the remarks of 
tlio Abbi'; Morcl]t;t on the imprussions 
which he received on Iuh first arrival at 
RoiDC, from the innKt<;rpio(rcfl of paint- 
ing and statuary with which that capital 
abounds. As ho was from his youth 
passionately a^ldictcd to mctaphysicul 
pursuits, and eminently distinguished 
hy habits of deep reflection, his testi- 
mony on this subject is of peculiar value. 
"Je dois dire a ma honte, que I'im- 
pression que je recevais de ccs chefs- 
d'wuvres dos arts ctait faible en com- 
paraison de celle que je voyais en qucl- 
qnes veritables anui tout's et dans les 
artintes. iVabord ma vup est tm pen 



courtc, CO qui est un dcsavantage im- 
mense ; mais ensiiite je suis fort incline 
i\ croire que IMiabitude de penser un peu 
profondement, d'occuper au d^anstoutes 
les facultes de son ame, de se concontrcr 
pour ainsi dire en soi, est, ju8qu*& un 
certain point, cnuemie ou exclusivo de 
la sensibilite que demandent les Arts 
du dessein. Difficilcment un M^taphy- 
sicien sera-t-il un habile Artiste, on an 
habile Artiste un bon Metaphysicien. 
Celui-ci est un homme interieur qui ne 
voit qu'en lui memo, qui a, si j^ose ainsi 
parlor, les yeux toumes en d6dans ; 
Tartiste et Tamatcur sont, au contmire, 
tout yeux, et tout orcilles, Icur ame se 



lOH 
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Wliile luttaphjMcal studict), Lowcver, coiilnurt in tins wny 
the epheic of our enjoyment, they enlarge it in anotlier by the 
pleasures arising from the cxeicin.' of tlie understanding, and 
from the gratiiicatton of the curiosity, Wliether the compen- 
sation be complete or not, I bIwUI not at present inquire;' as 
my object is, not to compare the advantiigOH and disadvantages 
of different literary purauite, but to remark their general 
effect in modifjing tlie principles of our nature, as intellectual, 
active, and sensitive beings. Whatever opinion we may form 
on tliis speculative question, one thing seems to be equally in- 
disputable, that if the pleasures of ImaginMirtn, when uncon- 
trolled by the esercise of the reasoning faculty, affect the mind 
with the moat exquisite delight, it is only by combining the 
pleasures arising from both parts of our frame, that the dura- 
tion of the former can he prolonged beyond the short period of 
yoath ; or that they cau he enjoyed even then, ftir any length 
of time, without ending iu Languor and Katicty. The activity 
which always accompanies the exercise of our reasoning powers, 
Beeme, in truth, to be essentially neceeeai'y to enlivea tlie coni- 
jiaratively indolent state of mind which the pleasures of Ima- 
gination and of Taste have n tendency to eucoiu^ge. Such a 
combination, too, will be found the most effectual, perhaps the 
only expedient, for preseiTiug the powers of Imagination and 



reiiauJ ail dehorB ; [es coiiteiirH, 1^8 
rormee, lea siCnHtiuuB, voili ce (jui ItB 
frappe (uu» dcbbf, tandis quE le pbiloao- 
pile a'eit ocfupe que de mpporte, de dif- 
ISniDces, dn gEnfrulitcB, iI'abBtniutions. 

"Que cette oppoiitiun ie I'DBpriiel du 
(^t ilea Imuoi orta BVec I'eaprit mfln- 
pbjnqnc et phitowpUique soit gunfirale 
uu nun, je declare qii'au mnina elle est 
en tarn jiuqu'i un certuin drgrC: Lcs 
lableaiix m'onl fait peu Ju plnisir." — 
Mfmoira de VAUif MoreUet, loni. i. 
pp. 56, 57. 

' What vrns Slerne's opinion npou 
lliia point IDS}' Im guessed from the fol- 
luning paiwii;e : " I would go lifly mile* 
'in foot to ki«i the liiuid of ihnl mtm 



wlio!ie geoerouH henrt will give up the 
rtiinH ofliia imagiiiBtian into his aulhor'a 
lianda, — be ploased he knows not icAj, 
and corea not ichtmfore." Mr. Burks 
litia cxprcBscd the same opinion in 
slrongurandloBsoquiTiwol lerma. "Tbo 
pleasiirea of imofnualioD," he nbacrvea, 
" are miich higher than any which ara 
deriTed from a reclituJe of the judg- 
mi?ut; the judgment ti, Ibr the grealer 
port, employed in throwing atumbltng- 
btocka in ihs nay oflho imagiQation, in 
disaipating the acenos of ita onchantr 
inent, and, in tying ua down to tiio dia- 
igTBeable joke of our reaBoii.'— Bee the 
Eiiajf on Tntle, prefileil to his JtujuSrg 
into ibt SuWiine and BtaififtU- 
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Fancy in full vigour to the close of life ; while, on the other 
hand, without the stimulus which thefic powers apply to our 
active propensities. Reasoning and Invention would have 
scarcely any motive to animate their exei'tions, after the period 
when the stronger passions have spent their force. 

The field in which the powers of the Metaphysician appear 
to greatest advantage, is in general and comprehensive views 
of Science, and of Human affairs ; such views as Leibnitz as- 
cribes to Bacon and Campanella in the following passage '} — 
" Some men, in conducting operations where an attention to 
minutioB is requisite, discover a mind vigorous, subtile, and ver- 
siitile, and seem to be equal to any undertaking how arduous 
soever. But when they are called upon to act on a greater 
scale, they hesitate, and are lost in their own meditations ; dis- 
trustful of their judgment, and conscious of their incompetency 
to the scene in which they are placed ; men, in a word, jx)s^essed 
of a genius rather acute than comprehensive. ... A similar 
difference may be traced among authors. WHiat can be more 
acute than Descartes in physics, or than Hobbes in morals 1 
And yet, if the one be compared with Bacon, and the other 
with Ciimpanella, the former writers seem to grovel u])on the 
earth, — the latter to soar to the heavens, by the vastness of 
their conceptions, their plans, and their enterprises ; and to aim 
at objects beyond the reaeh of the human powers. The former, 
jiccordiiigly, are best fitted for delivering the first elements of 
knowledge, the latter for establishing conclusions of important 
and general application." 

This tendency to abstiaction and generalization commonly 
grows upon us as we advance in life ; partly from our own 
growing impatience in the study of particulars, and partly from 
the inaptitude of our declining faculties to embrace with accu- 
racy a multiplicity of minute details. Hence, the mind is led 
to experience an increasing delight in those vantage-grounds 
which afford it an enlarged survey of its favourite objects. The 

^ How Leibnitz was led to unite trnnKlaterl, will be found in Dntens* 
these two names, it is not easy to rdit»«»ii of the Optra f^ihnitii^ vol. vi. 
iinapino. [The passage which is ft-eely 1'. i. p. .303. — Ed\ 
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HatU'uud eye which can no longer examine the microBcupical 

lueauties of au insect's wing, may yet enjoy tlie variegated tintu 
of an autumnal wood, or wander over the maynificence of aii 
Alpine prospect. 

Is it not owing to tliis, amoug other causes, that lime apiieare 
to pass more swiftly the longer we live ? As the events we 
contemplate swell in magnitude and importance, (the utteiitiou 
being daily less engrossed with individuals, and more with com- 
munities and nations,) the scene must, of course, shift more 
slowly, and the plot advance more leismely to its accomplish- 
ment Hence that small portion of our thrciul which remaiuH 
unspuu, apiienrs to hear a less and less proportion to the sjiiice 
likely to be occupied by the transactions in which we are inter- 
ested. Franklin, towards the closeof life, complained repeat- 
edly in my hearing, that time passed much more rapidly in his 
old age tliiiii when he was young. " The year," he said, " is no 
sooner begun than it is ended ;" — adding, with his usual good 
humour, " I am sometimes tempted to tliink they do not give 
us ao good measure now as formerly." Whoever compares Ihe 
latter part of this great man's history with his first outset, will 
not think this cliauge in hia estimate of time very wonderfuL 

The feelings which Frantliu experienced when ou old mau, 
in consequence of the accidental circumstances of his history, 
are tlie natural efl'ects of the habits of thinking which the phi- 
losopher loves to indulfje. In consequence of these habits, he 
leels every day more and more as a citizen of the world ; and, 
itssociating himself with the inhabitants of the most remote 
regions, takes a deeper interest in the universal drama of human 
afiaira And if, in consequence of tliia, bis years sboulJ appear 
to pass over his head more swiltly, it must be rememht-red thai, 
after a certain period of hfe, this ceases to be a misfortime. 
Franklin himself, while he affected to hold a different language, 
plainly consideretl the matter in this light; and, indeed, could 
not have given a stronger proof of the happiness of bis old age, 
than by the complaints he made of the rapid flight of time. It 
is only when our pi'ospecls accord with our wishes, that we are 
liable to the iiifluoncc of this illusion. 
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SECTION III. — THE MATHEMATICIAN. 



The iutoUcctual habits of tlie Mathcmatieiau are, in some 
resjwcts, tlie same with those we have been now considering ; 
but, in other resiKJcts, they differ widely. Both are favourable 
to tlie improvement of the power of attention ; but not in the 
same manner, nor in tlie sjmie degrc^e. 

Those of the metaphysician give a capacity of fixing the 
attention on the subjects of our consciousness, without being 
distracted by things external ; but they afford little or no exer- 
cise to that species of attention which enables us to follow long 
processes of reasoning, and to keep in view all the various steps 
of an investigation till we arrive at the conclusion. In mathe- 
matics, such processes are much longer than in any other 
science ; and hence the study of it is peculiarly calculated to 
strengthen the power of steady and concatenated thinking, — a 
power which, in all the pursuits of life, whether si)eculative or 
active, is one of the most valuable endowments we can possess. 
This command of attention, however, it may be proper to add, 
is to be acquired, not by the practice of the modem methods, 
but by the study of the Greek geometry ; more particularly, by 
accustoming ourselves to pursue long trains of demonstration, 
without availing ourselves of the aid of any sensible diagrams ; 
the thoughts being directed solely to those ideal delineations 
which the powers of conception and of memory enable us to 
form.^ 



* 'Ilie followiug remark of DcscartcH 
on a peculiarity in tlic intellectual chu- 
racter of mathcmnticianB has, at first 
view, very much the air of a paradox ; 
and yet, from the great eminence of the 
author, both in mathematics and mcto- 
physics, everything that falls from his 
I)en on such a subject is well entitled to 
a careful examination. His words, lite- 
rally inter])reted, seem to imply, that 
linmjination is a facuUy which mathe- 
matical studicH tcud, in an extraordinary 



degree, to exercise and cultivate, and 
that it is owing to this that mathema- 
ticians seldom succeed in metaphysical 
reasonings; whorcns the obvious and 
indisputable fact is, that of all the de- 
partments of human knowledge, mathe- 
matics is that in which imagination is 
least concerned. " Adnio<lum difficile 
est, nti scribis, Analystanim vestrunim 
opiniones dc existentia Dei, deque ho- 
nore illi exhiliendo, corrigcre, non (|uin1 
dcsiut satis valido} rationes quibus con- 
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It is not, however, on bucIi efforts aJone tlint tlic success of 
our reHCarchee depends in many of our most bnportant inquiries. 
How accurate soever the logical process may be — if our first 
principles be rasldy a.«sumed, — or, if our terms be indefinite and 
ambiguous, there is no absurdity so great that we may not be 
brought to adopt it ; and it unfortunately happens tliat, while 
mathematical studies exercise the faculty of reasoning or deduc- 
tion, they give no employment to the other powers of the imder- 
standing concerned in tlie investigation of truth. On the con- 
trary, they are apt to produce a facility in the admission of 



rincantur, neil quia EJnsmodi liouiiueg 
cuni piitcnt w polleni iiigenii>, xtEpe fniiit 
minus iinum alii, ralioui ubKqacntvs ; 
M enim uigGoii pare, imaipiintio oeuipe, 
quie tid Uatbeeia maximc jnvat, plus 
iiocet quum prodpit od mctspliyBicu 
■peculntinnea." — Cart«sii Epiil. Para ii. 
Ep. uxiii. [p. tSO. ed. Land. Sco nlno 
Pan [. Ep. »x. p. 63. uud Baillet, Vie 
lie Drtcarta, pa-iiim, — Ed.\ 

On a mora atteDlive consideratiiin, 
howBTor, of tbii pMsagc, itocciirs lo me, 
that lbs word imaginadint a to lie liere 
UJidenlnnd, not in itn onlinai; aanBe, 
Imt u «3'Datiym<]ua witb eotutption, as 
defined uid used in Ibeso Elemtntw; 
on winch aujipoail ion thu remark nrOcB- 
varteH ntnntmta t>) no morr tbnn tliis, 
that tile Iinbit uf geometers of conlem- 
pluing Jtoyromi nliile cany iogon Ibeir 
reuoning*, ia advene lo tbe cultivalion 
of \how powBTB of alistracled reflection, 
on vbich the succean of our metHpliVBi- 
cnl rosMTchea depends. lani wmfimied 
in Ihe Jnstness of ibia interprulalion by 
It pasaajiie in a letter addrcBsnd to Earl 
StJwhop*, (aadofMareb, l?31,) by tbe 
lite Dr. Roliort Simann of Obegev. in 
ivbich that very distiDgniHhcd mHlbe- 
mnticiao plainly undeiiitiindB iho nurd 
Imiiffinoiion in the same MiDse in which 
I linre Buppineil it lo be employed bv 
PescnrteB. Thia paemge is, on other 
ftctounla, an nliject of tiiriosily ; as tho 
■iliflhtent relic fiom tbe band of such m 



writer always is, when ho recorda Buy 
phenomena connected with tlm bislory 
uf Ilia oirn mind. 

■' Persons of my age (now pAst aiity- 
ihi'ee) generally lose ibo ability they bad 
when younger, of a quick and reaily 
intoiTinu/ion ; and their nteinnry (which, 
in niyojnninn, is either the imagination 
of sen^tiuns pnat, or the revalling tbe 
imagipHlionB we hud formerly) mani- 
festly ilecR.Vi, and so far niili me, that 
I have ofieniinieB difficulty to recall 
those I boil the Inst hour, or even » few 
niinnti^a hufutc. And in Ion;; inveatign- 
llona, where it is necessary bi look back 
a good way, thia inability is must esiily 
obiierved, cspecinlly where most of the 
BtepB arc not wrote down ; for I rotaem- 
iier when I conld go through a kinger 
aeries bf alepa without writing IhMD I 
can now well do with the help of it. 
Tine, my lord, makes me afraid that I 
shnll not be able to engu^ in the under- 
taking you are pleased lo recommend 
lo mc, and which, indeed, would be very 
agrecnlile to me; fte applying the me- 
thod of the ancienta to the modem 
invcnliona, ao as tbcy might be demon- 
atrated in BUch a way aa would (to use 
your lordihip's Just and elegant descrip- 
lion of ■ccumcy and strictness) convince 
H Euclid, an Archiroodes, or an Apollo- 
niiiB, risen from the grave to examine 
Ihem," — See tlie very intcreHting Ut- 
laoir of Or. Smian. by Pr. 'riiiill. 
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data ; anil a circum8crii)tiou of the field of speculation by par- 
tial and arbitrary defiuitiouB. Of this, many examples might 
be quoted from the works of tliose geometricians and algebraists 
who, without the advantages of a very liberal education, or of 
an extensive commerce with the world, have ventured to specu- 
late on questions beyond the limits of their ordinary pursuits. 
A very respectable mathematician of the Roman Catholic per- 
sujision seems to have felt somewhat of this bias in himself, 
when he excused himself from intermeddling with theological 
disputes by saying, " That it was the business of the Sorbonne 
to discuss ; of the Pope to decide ; and of the mathematician 
to go to heaven in a perpendicular line."^ The atheism and 
materialism professed by some late mathematicians on the Con- 
tinent, is, I suspect, in many cases to be ascribed to the very 
same cause; a credulity yielding itself up as blindly to the 
fashionable disbelief of the day, as that of their predecessors 
submitted itself to the creed of the infallible church.'-^ 

The bias now mentioned is strengthened by another cir- 
cumstance, — the confidence which the mere mathematician 
naturally acquires in his powers of reasoning and judgment ; — 
in consequence of which, though he may be prevented, in his 
own pursuits, from going far astray, by the absurdities to which 
his errors lead him, he is seldom apt to Ix; revolted by absuixl 
conclusions in the other sciences. Even in physics, mathema- 
ticians have been led to acquiesce in conclusions which appear 
ludicrous to men of different habits. Thus, in the Mechanics 
of Euler, that illustrious man, after arriving at a result, which 



* ** II ilisoit en propres tennes (M. 
Ozannm) qu'il appurtieiit nux doctciirs 
(le Sorbonne de dispnter, an Papc do 
prononcer, et au mathcmaticicn d'aller 
ail Taradis en ligno perpendiculaire." — 
Eloge de M. Ozavam, par Fontenelle. 

- Mr. TxKjke speaks Romcwliat vagiiely 
on the Rul/jcct of matlicnantical studies. 
** Would you have a man renson well, 
vou must UKC him to it betimes, exercise 
his mind in observing the connexion of 
ideas, and follow them in train. Nothing 



does this better than mathemati(8, 
which, therefore, I think, hhould bo 
taught all those who have the time and 
opportunity, not so much to make them 
mathematicians, as to make them rea- 
sonable creatures." — Conduct of the 
Understandwfj. Ijord Bacon is much 
more precine on this head. " If a man's 
wit be wandering, let him study the 
mathematics; for in demonstrations, if 
his wit be /'ailed away never so little, 
he mu5t begin again." — Eftayr. 
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Bturtlt^d hie own common senee fi-om its apparent extravagance, 
profesHCs, nevertheless, in the following memorable words, his 
implicit laitli in the infallibility of the algebraical art : " Sed 
potius calculo Algebraico quam nostro judicio est fidcudum."' 
The intrepidity with which the earlioHt wrifcre on the arith- 
metic of infinites followed out their principlcB to their most 
paratloxical and rcvolthig conclusions, affords a still more pal- 
pable illustration of the panic remark. 

The following instances of a misapplicution of muthematical 
principles are mentioned by the first mathematician of the 
present age. 

" I rank also in the number of illusions, the application 
which Leibnitz and Daniel Bemouilli have made of the calculos 
of probabilities to the summation of series. If we reduce the 
fraction, whose numerator is 1, and whose denominator is 1 + x, 
to a series, whose terras are arranged according to the powers 
of x; it is easy to see, that, supposing x ^= I, the fraction 
becomes ^ ; and the series becomes + 1 — 1 +1 — 1, Ac, Ac, 
By adding the two first terms, the two nest, and so of the rest, 
we transform the series into another, having each term ^ Zero. 
Hence, Grandi, an Italian Jesuit, had inferred the possibihty 
of the Creation ; because th-e series being always equal to J, he 
saw that fraction created out of an infinity of Zeros ; that is, 
out of nothing.^ It was thus that Leibnitz saw an image of 
the Creation in his binarj' arithmetic, where he employed only 
two characters, Zero and Unity, He imagined that Unity 
might represent God, and Zero, nothing ; and that the 
Supreme Being might have brought all things out of nothing, 
as Unity with Zero expresses all numbers in tliis system of 
arithmetic. This idea pleased Leibnitz so much, that be com- 
municated the remark to the Jesuit Qrimaldi, president of the 
Mathematical Board in Cliina, in the hope that this emblem of 
the creation would convert to Christianity the reigning em- 

' Sec KuUn'a Bemarht oa Eiiltr'n ttlgeliniica] uuChIIuii, it mny bo proper 

Tnntite of Motion, i.<!et\ons2T, 29,^9, to mcntimi thitt (irnticii'ti infurenoa 

3U| fi9. ikniouuteil (o tliin, llint ah iiiGnite mHsb 

'To ri'«ilri'>i ■iiiiwcllHtniiicd In ihp nrnalhings in cqiiiil M unc-lmlf. 
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peror, who wiis particularly attached to the sciences. I record 
this anecdote only to show how far the prejudices of infancy 
may mislead the greatest men."^ 

The misapplications of mathematical principles here pointed 
out by Laplace, are certainly extremely curious, and may fur- 
nish a subject for very important reflections to the philosophical 
logician ; but while they serve to illustrate the influence eocer- 
deed over the mod powerful minds by the prejudices of infancy , 
they may be considered also as examples of the absurdities 
into which mathematicians are apt to run, when they apply 
their predominant habits of thinking and reasoning to the 
investigation of metaphysical or moral truths. Some other 
examples of the same thing might, if I do not greatly deceive 
myself, be produced even from the Philosophical Essay on 
ProbaAilitieSy [of Laplace himself] 

In a very ingenious and learned article of the Supplement 
to the Encyclopcedia Britannica, {Arithmetic, commonly, and 
I believe justly, ascribed to one of my best friends,*) the follow- 
ing passage occurs : — " The formation of circuluting decimals 
aflfords a fine illustration of that secret concatenation which binds 
the succession of physical events^ and determines the various, 
though lengthened cycles of the returning seasons;^ a prin- 
ciple which the ancient Stoics, and some other philosophers, 
have boldly extended to the moral world." This remark, I 
cannot help considering as a still flner illustration of the in- 
fluence of mathematical habits of thinking on an understanding 
remarkable for its vigour and originality. 

These inconvenient effects of mathematical studies are to be 
cured only by an examination of the circumstances which dis- 
criminate mathematics from the other sciences; and which 
enable us, in that branch of knowledge, to arrive at demon- 
strative certainty, while, in the others, nothing is to be looked 
for beyond probability. Had these circumstances been duly 

* Ussai Philosophtque $ur Its Proba- sJiort Statement, rtc, relative to the ktte 
bUUis, ^ax M. le Comte Laplace, pp. Election of a Mathematical Professor in 
1 94, 1 95. theUn iversiti/ of Edinburgh^ d;c. — JSi] 

♦ [Professor Leslie, in whose iH^half ■ Are we then to consider circulating 
Mr. Stewart had written in 1805, A decimals as physical events? 
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weighed by Pitcairn and C'heyne, they would never hnve con- 
caved the extravagant prqiect of compensating, by the rigour 
of a few mathematical steps, for the uncertainty which miiflt 
necessarily attend all our data, when we reJison on medical 
subjects. " Non dubito," says the former of these writers, " me 
fiolvisse nobile problema, quod est, dato morho, invenire reme- 
dium. Jamqne opua exegi." Other attempts, still more 
absurd, have been made to apply mathematical rejiRoning to 
morals. 

The bias towards dogmatism, which I have been now im- 
puting to mathematicians, is, 1 am sensible, inconsistent with 
the common opinion, that their favourite pursuits have a 
tendency to encourage a sceptical disposition, unfriendly to the 
belief of moral truths, and to a manly and steady conduct in 
the affairs of life. As no evidence is admitted by the mathe- 
matician in his owQ inquiries, but that of strict demoustration, 
it is imagined that there is a dangei' of his insisting on the 
same evidence with respect to some truths which do not admit 
of it. The late Dr. John Gregory liimBelf, the early part ol' 
whose life was devoted to mathematical pursuits, and who jios- 
sessed a considenible share of the mathematical genius which 
has been so long liereditJiry in his family, while he avows his 
own partiality for a science, which he with great truth calls 
" the most Iwwitching of all studies," has given some counte- 
nance to this idea ;' and, in general, its justness seeras to be 
admitted by the warmest admirers of mathematics. That it 
has very little foundation, however, either in theory or in fact, 
the slightest consideration of the subject is sufficient to evince. 

It was already said, that the sjwculative propositions of 
mathematics do not relate to fads ; and that all we are con- 
vinced of by any demonstration in the science, is of a necessary 
connexion subsisting between certain suppositions and certain 
conclusions. When we find these flupi>ositions actually take 
place in a particular instance, the demonstration forces us to 
apply the conclusion, Thus, if I could form a triangle, the 
tliree sides of which were accurately mathematical straight 

' See his Leelurti on Ike Dutia and QaoHfea'ioM of a Physidim, Lectnre III. 
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lines, I might affirm of this individual figme, that its three 
angles are equal to two right angles ; but, as the imi)erfection 
of my senses puts it out of my power to be, in any case, certain 
of the exact correspondence of the diagrams which I delineate, 
with the definitions given in the elements of Geometry, I never 
can apply with confidence to a particular figure, a mathematical 
theorem. On the other hand, it appears from the daily testi- 
mony of our senses, that the speculative trutlis of geometry may 
be applied to material objects with a degree of accuracy suffi- 
cient for the purposes of life ; and from such applications of 
them, advantages of the most important kind have been gained 
to society. It is only in cases of this description tliat a mathe- 
matical proposition is expressive of a fact ; and it must be 
remarked, that wherever this happens, the assertion partakes 
more or less of that uncertainty which has been so often com- 
plained of in the other sciences. It partakes of that uncer- 
tainty which arises from the imperfection of our organs of 
perception ; and it is exposed to all the sceptical cavils which 
have been suggested with respect to the deceptions of the sc?nses. 
In some of the practical applications of mathematical truths, 
the uncertainty is wonderfully increased. In proof of the 
greater part of astronomical facts, on which we every day 
reason, we have only the evidence of testimony ; and this evi- 
dence relates to facts which cannot be ascertained without an 
uncommon degree of skill and attention. I never heard of any 
mathematician who was a sceptic in astronomy or {)hysics ; and 
yet, there are few branches of knowledge which lie more open 
to metaphysical quibbles. On the contrary, do we not daily 
see men, on the faith of some calculation, founded perhaps on 
observations made by others, predict with the most perfect 
confidence, phenomena which are to happen many years after- 
wards ? In this case, there is a vast accumulation of uncer- 
tainties, arising from the possibility of mistake in the original 
observer ; from the fallibility of testimony ; from our want of 
evidence with respect to the uniformity of the laws of nature ; 
and from several other sources. Yet a mathematicijm would 
treat any man with ridicule, who should so much as suggest a 
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doubt couccniing the probtibillty of a solur or luDar eclipete 
taMng place al the precise instaut of time wliigh had been pre- 
dicted for that event by a ekili'ul aatroiiomer. 

It appears, tberefore, tliat in every caee in which the mathe- 
matician can be said to lielieve /orts, in mattera connected with 
his own science, he ackowledgea the authenticity of thoee 
BOurcca of evidence which are athnittcd by the philosophers 
who have turned their attention to other inquiries. A still 
stronger argumeut in proof of the same conclusion might be 
derived from those calculations concerning proiahilitiea, on 
which some of our most eminent mathematicians have exercised 
their genins. In all these calcnlntions it is manifestly assumed 
as a principle, tliat the conduct of a prudent man ought to 
be guided by a demomtratfd prohahiUty, not lens than by a 
demonstruled certainty ; and that, to act in opposition to the 
former species of evidence, would be as irrational and absurd, 
as to deny the conviction which is necessarily produced by the 
latter. The only effect which can reasonably be expected from 
such studies on the mind of the matlienrnticiau, is a cautious, 
and, on the whole, a salutary suspense of judgment on pro- 
blematical questions, till the evidence on both sides is fidly 
weighed ; nor do I see any danger to Iw apprehended from this 
quarter, but a disposition in some weak understandings to com- 
pute, with aritlunetical precision, those probabilities wliich are 
to be estimated only by that practical sagacity which is formed 
in the school of the world. But I must content myself with 
suggesting these topics as hints for csaminatiou. 

If the foregoing observations be duly considered, it will not 
be found easy to conceive in. what manner mathematical studies 
Bhould have any tendency te encourage a sceptical bias con- 
cerning the sources of e\'idencG in other sciences, To myself 
BO very different does the truth seem to be, that, in some par- 
ticular cases of scepticism, I should be disposed to recommend 
these studies as the most effectual remedy for that weakness of 
mind in which it originates. When a jierson reads the history 
of Natural Philosophy prior to the time of Lord Bacon, and 
observes the constant succession of chimeras, which, till then, 
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amused men of science, he is apt to imagine tliat they had been 
applying to a study which is placed above the reach of human 
genius. Similar conclusions are likely to be formed, and witli 
still greater verisimilitude, by those who have confined their 
attention to the unintelligible controversies of scholastic meta- 
physicians, or to the vague hypotheses of medical theorists. In 
mathematics, on the other h^-nd, and in natural philosophy 
since mathematics was applied to it, we see the noblest instances 
of the force of the human mind, and of the sublime heights to 
which it may rise by cultivation. An acquaintance with such 
sciences naturally leads us to think well of our faculties, and to 
indulge sanguine expectations concerning the improvement of 
other parts of knowledge. To this I may add, that, as mathe- 
matical and physical truths are perfectly uninteresting in their 
consequences, the understanding readily yields its assent to the 
evidence which is presented to it ; and in this way may be ex- 
pected lo acquire a habit of trusting to its own conclusions, 
which will contribute to fortify it against the weaknesses of 
scepticism, in the more interesting inquiries after moral tnith 
in which it may afterwards engage. 

These observations are confirmed by all the opportunities I 
have liad of studying the varieties of intellectual character. In 
the course of my own experience, I have never met with a mere 
mathematician who was not credulous to a fault ; — credulous 
not only with respect to human testimony, but credulous also 
in matters of opinion ; and prone, on all subjects which he had 
not carefully studied, to repose too much faith in illustrious 
and consecrated names. Nor is this wonderful. That propen- 
sity to repose unlimited faith in the veracity of other men, 
which is plainly one of the instinctive principles of our nature, 
is to be corrected only by actual experience of human false- 
hood ; and, in proportion to the extent of tliis experience, the 
degree of our incredulity may be exi)ected to be. In what 
science, for example, are our reasonings liable to such uncer- 
tainty and error as medicine ; and accordingly, the old sarcasm 
against physicians, ubi tres medici, duo Athei, though mani- 
festly carried the length of a ludicrous exaggeration, touches, 

VOL. IV. o 
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it mnfit lie confeBsed, od a professional bias, the existence of 
which it is impossible to deny. But the mathematician is con- 
versant in bis own science with truth, and with truth alooe ; 
and if he judges of other branches of knowledge by that with 
which be is daily familiar, can scarcely fail to overrate the 
authority of those who are underBtood to have cultivated them 
with success.' 

The circumfitance whichj in my opinioii, has given rise to 
this common charge of scepticism agtunst mathematicians, is 
an inattention to the distinction between speculative habitR 
of belie/ on moral subjects, and the moral sensibtlititrs of the 
heart. In this last respect, it must be owned, that (although 
nothing can well be alleged to the prejudice of mathematical 
studies) little can be advanced in their favour. 

In our inquiries inte the constitution both of the Material 
and of tlie Intellectual worlds, we are constantly presented with 
instances of design which lead up our thoughts to the contem- 



' Wh miiy parhnps conaeot with Iho 
credlilitj of jnatlieinAliciaDS, n feature in 
Iheirchamoter remarked bj Swift b hia 
Recount of Ihe mathemaddans of La- 
pllt«i — their eaRBr curiosity after tha 
politici and tho news of the day. 

" Host of them, and cspeoially Ihose 
who deal in the aatronomical port, hare 
great faith injudicial aatrology, nlthniigh 
ihey are oahamed \o own it publicly. 
But what 1 ohiefl; admire, and Ihongbt 
altogether unaccotin table, wrathe strong 
dtBpoeition I observed in (hem towards 
news and politics; perpetually inquiring 
into public affairs ; giving their judg- 
menta in matters of stale ; and pasflioa- 
atsiv disputing eTcry inch of a party 
opinion. I have indeed obserred the 
same dispoaition among most of the 
mathemsticiaus I Lbto known in En- 
rope, although I conld neier discover 
thv least analogy between the two 
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well known that Dr. Arbulh- 
(who wu himself a mathematician 
sme nat4} contribntod largely to this 



work of Swift's, the foregoing ramarka, 
as well as some others of the same kind 
which occur in this chapter, are entitled 
la more attention than if they were 
sanctioned only Ij the aufliorily of a 

On the olher hand, it is to be ob- 
served, that as [here is no study which 
may be acivanlagcously entered upon 
with a less slock of preparatflry know- 
ledge than mathematics, so there is none 
in which a greater number of uneducated 
men hate raised themselves, by Iheir 
own exertions, to distinction and etnl- 
OBOoe. (See various eiamples of this in 
Dr. KaiioWnMnlliemalical Didumary, 
pnrticularly iho very interesting account 
there given of the .I'uatly oelehrmted 
Thomas Simpson of Woolwich, and of 
that leanied, laborious, and useful com- 
piler, the late William Emerson.) Many 
of the jnlellectnal defects which, inmeh 
cases, are conuDonly placed to the ac- 
connt of mathematical studies, ought to 
be ascribed to the want of a litieral edu- 
cation in early jonth. 
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plation of the Almighty Artist. But in pure or abHtracrt 
mathematics, the truths we investigate are imdorstood to be 
necessary and immutable ; and, therefore, can have no tendency 
to awaken those moral sentiments which are so naturally in- 
spired by the order of the universe ; excepting, j>erhaps, in a 
mind habituated by metaphysical i)ursuitH to a reflex examina- 
tion of its own reasoning and inventive powera It must be 
remembered, at the same time, that this inconvenience of 
mathematical studies is confined to those who cultivate them 
exclusively ; and that when combined, ns they now generally 
are, with a taste for physical science, they enlarge infinitely 
our views of the wisdom and power displayed in the universe. 
Tlie very intimate connexion indeed, which, since the date of 
the Newtonian philosophy, has existed between the different 
branches of mathematical and of physical knowledge, renders 
such a character as that of a mere mathematician a very rare 
and scarcely a possible occurrence ; and cannot fail to have 
contributed powerfully to correct the peculiarities likely to 
characterize an understanding conversant exclusively with the 
relations of figures and of abstract quantities. Important 
advantages may also be expected to result from those habits of 
metaphysical and of moral speculation which the study both of 
mathematics and of physics has so strong a tendency to en- 
courage in every inquisitive and cultivated mind. In the pre- 
sent state of science, therefore, mathematical pursuits seem to 
lead the attention, by a natural process, to the employment 
of the most effectual remedies against those inconveniences 
which they appear, on a superficial view, to threaten, and 
which there is reason to believe they actually produced, in 
many instances, when education was conducted on a plan 
less enlightened and comprehensive than what now generally 
prevails. 

Some exceptions to this observation I must, at the same 
time, acknowledge, are still not unlikely to occur, in cases where 
the study of Abstract Mathematics has taken a strong hold of 
the mind, before it was inspired with any taste for the study of 
Nature ; more particularly, where this taste has been confined 
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to certain braucliea of natuiTil iiliiloBOphy, (such as physical 
astronomy and optics,) which are, iu a great measure, inaccea- 
sible to those who have not received a regular mathematical 
education ; and which direct the attention much Icbb to experi- 
mental principles, than to the necessary relations of quantities 
and figm'es. Of those who devote themselves to such re- 
searches, by far the greater part have been led to do bo, not by 
any natural relish for pliysical inquiries, but by a previous 
passion for geometry, which gradually entices them on to the 
study of its various apphcations. Such men are extremely apt 
to forget, that, although Mathematics is a useful and necessary 
instrument in Natural Philosophy, the two sciences differ from 
each other completely in their nature and objects ; and, In 
consequence of overlooking this circnmstancc, they are apt, 
from their early habits of study, to aim too much at giving to 
natural philosophy that completely systematical form wliich is 
essential to mathematics from the nature of ita data, but which 
never can belong to any scie nee which rests upon facts collected 
from experience aiid observation. 

In proof of this last rcmaric, it is sufficient to observe, that, 
in all the different branches of experimental knowledge, how 
far soever we may carry our simplifications, we must ultimately 
make the appeal to facts for which we have the evidence of our 
senses; and, therefore, to diminish the number of such first 
principles, does not add (as many mathematicians seem to have 
supposed) ifi the smallest degree to the logical certainty of the 
science. Ou the contrary, such an attempt may frequently lead 
into error, as well as impair the evidence of our conclusions. 
Thus, there is a beautiful and striking analogy among some of 
the laws of motion, as well as among various other general laws 
of nature ; which analogy, however, for anything we know to 
the contrary, may be the result of the positive appointment of 
the Creator ; and which, at any rate, does not appear so clearly 
to our reason to arise from any necessary comiexion, aa to 
enable us to deduce the one law from the other as a logical 
consequence. Another remarkable analogy presents itself be- 
tween the equality of action and re-action in the collision of 
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bodies, and what obtains iu their mutual gravitation, as well 
as in some other physical phenomena. Here the analogy is so 
perfect as to render it easy to comi>rehend all the various 
facts in one general proposition; nor will I take upon me 
to affirm, that the different facts mny not be connected neces- 
sarily, as consequences of some one general principle ; but, as 
tiie evidence of such a connexion does not at least appear 
satisfactory to every one, it might fixciUtate the progress of 
student'^, and would, at the same time, be fully as unexception- 
able in point of soimd logic, to establish the fact in particular 
cases by exi)eriment and observation, and consider the law 
of action and re-action merely as a general rule or theorem 
obtained by induction. 

Numberless instances, too, might be mentioned, in which 
physico-mathematical writers have been led into illogical and 
inconclusive reasoning by this desire to mould their doctrines 
into a geometrical form.^ It is well known (to take a very 
obvious examine) to be a fundamental principle iu mechanics, 
" That when two heavy bodies counterpoise each other by 
means of any machine, and are then both put into motion 
together, the quantities of motion with which the one descends 
and the other ascends perpendicularly will be equal." This 
equilibrium bears such a resemblance to the case in which two 
moving bodies stop each other when they meet together with 
equal quantities of motion, that many writers have thought 
that the cause of an equilibrium in the several machines might 
be inm[iediately assigned by saying. That since one body al- 
ways loses as much motion as it communicates to another, two 
heavy bodies counteracting each other must continue at rest, 
when they are so circumstanced that one cannot descend 
without causing the other to ascend at the same time, and 
with the same quantity of motion; for, then, should one of 
them begin to descend, it must instantly lose its whole motion 
by communicating it to the other. But this reasoning, how- 
ever plausible it may seem, is by no means satisfactory ; for, 

' EUmciiU oftlic rhiloBophy of Lite Hniiwn Mind, vol. ii. [>. 134, ei teq. 
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(aa Dr. Hamilton has justly observed,)' when we say tliat one 
body communwafcs its motion to another, we must necessarily 
suppose the motion to exist ,/irs( in the one, and then in the 
other ; but, in the present case, where the bodies are so con- 
nected that one cannot possibly begin to move before the other, 
the descending body cannot be said to commwiicate its motion 
to the other, and thereby make it ascend. And, therefore, 
(admitting the truth of the general law whicli obtains in the 
collision of bodies,) we might suppose that, in the case of a 
macliine, the superior weight of the header body would over- 
come the lighter, and cause it to ascend with the same quantity 
of motion with which the heavier descends. 

Aa this excessive simplification of our principles in Natural 
Philosophy impairs, in some cases, the evidence of the science, 
and, in others, the accuracy of our reasoning ; so, in all cases, 
it has a tendency to withdraw the attention from those pleasing 
and interesting \iew8 to which the contemplation of Nature is 
calculated lo lead every mind of taste and sensibility. In Pure 
MathenitttiCH, where all the various truths ore uecessarily con- 
nected witli each other, (being all necessarily connected with 
those hypotheses which are the principles of the science,) an 
arrangement is beautiful in proportion as the principles are few; 
and what we admire perhaps chiefly in the science, is the 
astoaishing variety of consequences which may be demonstrably 
deduced from so small a number of premises. But, in Natural 
Plulosophy, it is surely more pleasing, as well as much more 
correct in point of sound logic, to consider the phenomena of 
the universe as symmetrical parts of one comprehensive and 
beautiful design, than as the occessaiy result of an eternal and 
immutable order; and, in those analogies which take place 
among different laws, to adiiiii'e, (not, aa in geometry, the 
systematical concatenation of theorem^) but the unity of con- 
trivance which appears in nature, and that beneficent wisdom 
which at once delights the imagination wilh the infinite diver- 
sity of ilfl operations, and regulates them by those simple and 

' See Piilotophiml Emayt, by Hugh 
HHmillon. U.r,, Prcfeuor of FhiloBopliy 
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liarmoiiious laws which accommodato tliem to the grasp of oiir 
limited faculties. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have had an eye chiefly to some 
mathematicians on the Continent, among whom the false logic 
which I have now been cndeavom*ing to expose has long been 
gaining ground, and seems to be at present more fashionable 
tlian ever. It was, I think, first introduced by Leibnitz, whoso 
mind, powerful and comprehensive as it was, appears from 
many passages in his works, to have been influenced, in a 
singuhir degree, by a disposition to transfer to physical and 
even to moral subjects, those habits of thinking which he had 
l)een led to cultivate by his geometrical studies.^ The influ- 
ence of his genius in forming that peculiar taste both in pure 
and in mixed mathematics which has prevailed in France, as 
well as in Germany, for a century past, will be found, upon 
examination, to have been incomparably greater than that of 
any other individual. 

Wlien the mathematician reasons upon subjects unconnected 
with his favourite studies, he is apt to assume, too confidently, 
certain intermediate principles as the foimdation of his argu- 
ments. I use this phrase in the sense annexed to it by Locke, 
in his book on the Conduct of the Understanding ^ from which 
I shall quote the explanation there given of it, not only as the 
best comment I can offer upon the expression, but as the view 
of it which he takes will be sufficient of itself to show why 
mathematicians should be more liable tlian the other classes of 
literary men to this source of sophistical reasoning. 

" As an help to this, I think it may be proposed, that, for 
the saving the long progression of the thoughts to remote and 
first principles in every case, the mind should provide it several 
stages ; that is to say, intermedial principles, which it might 
liavo recourse to in the examining those positions that come in 
its way. These, though they are not self-evident principles, 
yet, if they have been made out from them by a wary and un- 

* I am inclined to trace to the same of Continuity, and also of the principle 
Kource, the extensive use ho has made, of the Suficieiit Heanon. 
in hi« philosophical inquiries, of the Imc 
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qiieetionuble deduction, may be depended un aa certain aud 
infallible trutlis, and eerve as unquestionable trutbs to prove 
other points dependiiig ou them, by a nearer and shorter view 
than remote and geuoral maxims. These may serve as land- 
marks to show what lies in the direct way oi' truth, or is quite 
beside it. And thus matliematiciaua do, who do nut in every 
new prolilem, run it back to the first axioms, through all the 
whole train of iutennediate propositions. Certain tlieorems, 
tliat tliey have settled to tliomselvee upon sui-c demonstration, 
serve to resolve to tliem multitudes of proportions which 
depend on them, aud are as firmly made out from thence, as if 
the mind went afresh over every link o!' the whole chain that 
ties iheni to first self-evident principles. Only iu other sciences 
great care is to be taken that they establish those intermediate 
principles with as much caution, exactness, and indifferency, as 
mathematicians use in settling any of their great theorems. 
When this is not done, hut men take up the i)rinciplea in this 
or that science upon credit, inclination, interest, &c., iu haste, 
without due examination, and raoet unqueetioiiable i)roof, 
they lay a trap for themselves, and, as much as in them 
lies, captivate their understandings to mistake, falsehood, and 
error," ^ 

I cannot help thinking that Locke's recommendation of the 
use of intermediate principles must be received with much 
greater limitations in the caee of all the moral sciences than he 
seems to have been aware of; otherwise he could not have 
liijled to warn his readers, more explicitly and earnestly than 
he has done, of the extreme difficulty, if not of the impossi- 
bility of establishing, in any of these branches of kuowledgt^, 
intermediate principles at all analogous to the tlieorems in 
mathematics. In mechanical pbiloBOphy and chemistry, un- 
doubtedly, there are many intermediate principles which, in 
the present improved state of these sciences, may be safely 
assumed as data; hut how few, comparatively, arc tlie prin- 
ciples to which we arc yet entitled to appeal in any of the 
branches of moral learning ; not excepting even the modern, 
' Locke's Conducl »]' the Umkrttanilipg, met. 21. 
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and sometimes too oracular science of Political Economy ! On 
all such subjects, Mr. Locke's advice will be found much less 
favourable to the discovery of truth, than to a display of the 
disputant's readiness and fluency in the conduct of an oral 
debate, or in the management of a controversial skirmish in a 
periodical journal. I think I have observed a peculiar prone- 
ness in mathematicians, on occasions of this sort, to avail them- 
selves of principles sanctioned by some imposing names, and to 
avoid all discussions which might lead to an examination of 
ultimate truths, or involve a rigorous analysis of their ideas. 
The passage quoted from Locke, without any comment, suffi- 
ciently accounts for this bias. 

As for the Metaphysician, he is but too apt in an argument 
(unless he is much ui)on his guard against the sin which most 
easily besets him) to run into the opposite extreme, of disput- 
ing vexatiously with his adversary every inch of ground ; and, 
after cavilling at principles which have been sanctioned by the 
universal consent and experience of ages, to dispute those first 
principles of human knowledge, which, if they were seriously 
called in question, would involve all the sciences in complete 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Before dismissing this head, it is projxjr to take notice of an 
objection which may occur against the consistency of some of 
the foregoing remarks; although, in reality, the appearances 
on which it is founded are necessary consequences of the prin- 
ciples I have endeavoured to establish. I have said, that, of all 
the branches of human knowledge, mathematics is that in which 
the faculty of imagination is the least exercised, [p. 201, seq] 
It is, however, a certain fact, that, in mathematicians who have 
confined their studies to mathematics alone, there has often been 
<)bser\'ed a proneness to that species of religious enthusiasm in 
which imagination is the predominant element, and which, like 
a contagion, is proi)agated in a crowd. In one of our most 
celebrated universities, which has long enjoyed the proud dis- 
tinction of being the principal seat of mathematical learning in 
this island, I have been assiu'ed, that if, at any time, a spirit of 
fanaticism has infect<3d (as will occasionally happen in all 
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numerous societies) a few of tlie unsoiuider limbs of tbat 
learned body, the conta^on has iuvarialjly spread much more 
widely amoug the mathematicians than among the men of 
erudition. Even the strong liead of Waring, undoubtedly one 
uf the ablest analysts that England has produced, was not 
proof agoimt tlie malady, and he seems at last (as I was told 
by the late Dr. Watson, Bisliop of Landaif) to have sunk into 
a deep religious melancholy, approachiug to insanity. 

When Whitofield first visited Scotland, and produced by his 
powerful though impolisbed eloquence such marvellous eifects 
on the minds of his hearers, Dr. Simson, the celebrated pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Glasgow, had the curiosity to attend 
one of his sermons in the fields ; but could never be persuaded, 
by all the entreaties of his friends, to hear another. He had 
probably felt his imagination excited in an unpleasant degree, 
and with his usual good sense, resolved not to subject himself 
to the danger of a second experiment. I have observed, too, 
upon various occasions, the effects of dramatic representations 
on perpons who hart gpent Iheir lives among calculations and 
diagrams ; aud have generally found tliem much more powerful 
than upon men devoted to the arts which are addressed to the 
imagination. 

These phenomena tend strongly to confirm a principle 
which I ventured to state in the concluding chapter of the first 
volume of these Elements, [p. 457] : " That by a frequent and 
habitual exercise of imagination, we at once cherish its vigour, 
and bring it more and more under our command. As we can 
withdraw the attention at pleasure from objects of sense, and 
transport ourselves into a world of our own, so wheu we wish 
to moderate oiu" enthusiasm, we can dismiss the objects of 
imagination, and return to our ordinary perceptions and occu- 
ra,tions. But in a miud to which these intellectual visions are 
not familiar, and which borrows them completely from the 
genius of another, imagination, when once excited, becomes 
[jeifectly ungovcrnahlc, and produces somctlung like a tem- 
porary insanity." "Hence," I have added, "the wonderful 
effects of popular eloquence on the lower orders, effects which 
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are much more remarkable thau what it produces on men of 
education." 

The occasional fits of religious enthusiasm, therefore, to 
whicli some mathematicians have been liable, so far from indi- 
cating the general predominance of imagination in their intel- 
lectual character, are the natural effects of the torpid state in 
which that faculty is suffered to remain in the course of their 
habitual studies, and of the uncontrollable ascendant it seldom 
fails, when strongly excited, to usurp over all the other powers 
of the understanding, in minds not sufficiently familiarized to 
its visions and illusions. 

Mr. Gray, who appears, from various passages in his works, 
to have studied the phenomena of the Human Mind much more 
attentively and successfully than most poets, has, in a passage 
formerly quoted, struck into a train of thinking, coinciding 
nearly with the above ; and is the only writer in whom I have 
met with any observations at all approaching to it " The pro- 
vince of eloquence," he remarks, " is to reign over minds of 
slow perception and little imagination ; to set things in lights 
they never saw them in ; to engage their attention by details 
of circumstances gradually unfolded; to adorn and heighten 
them with images and colours unknown to them ; and to raise 
and engage their rude passions to the point to wluch the 
speaker wishes to bring them."^ 

It is observed by D'Alembert, in his Elements of Philosophy^ 
(a work abounding with the most profound and original views,) 
among other remtirks on what he calls the Esprit Geoinitre, That 
it is not always united with the Esprit Metaphf/siqite. To this 
observation (which, by the way, corroborates strongly a remark 
formerly quoted from Descartes [p. 202]) D'Aleml)ert adds, as a 
still more curious circumstance, that a genius for mathematics, 
and a turn for games of skill, however nearly they may at first 
view seem to be allied to each other, are by no means always to Ik? 
foimd in the same individual ; and that there is even less aiKnity 
or analogy between them than is commonly imagined. The 
8U>)ject may appear to some of very trifling moment ; but as 

* rrray's T^tfen, p. .340. (See also Rbovp, Khm. vol. i. p. 467. — AW.J 
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B'AleiuWrt has uut fliought it uawurthy of his riotii.'e, and us 
it has led him to au argiiuicat wluuh may Ik; cxtendi-d to son^e 
other pursuits of greatiT iiui>ortunce th«n tbowj uf the gaioeBter, 
I sliall quule it at Iwigtli. "A mathematical head,"' eaya 
he, " midoubti.'d!y impiios a ]iro[icnsity to Cdlcidate and to 
cuuibiue ; but to combine ecrupulouHly and elowiy ; L'saminiug, 
one after auutlier, all the parts and aspects of an objeet, so as 
to omit uo eiemcnt which ouglit to enltr into tlie compulation ; 
and never venturing upon a new sttp, till the last has heeu 
well hecured. A turn for jilay, on the other baud, is founded 
on a power of rapid combination, which embraces at a glance, 
though vaguely, and Boinetimes incorrectly, a groat number of 
circumstances and conditions, guided more by a certain natural 
quickness improved by habit, tliau hy a scientific application of 
general principles, The inathematician, heaidcs, may com- 
mand aa much time as he pleases, for resolving his problems ; 
repose himself after an effort of study, and begin again with 
renewed vigour; while the player is obHged to resolve his 
problems on the spur of the occasion, and to bring all liis 
resources to bear on a single instant. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that a great mathematician should, at a cord-table, 
often sink to the level of mediocrity."* 

The fact taken notice of in the foregoing passage, is con- 
firmed by my own observations, as far as they have ex- 
tended. Of the various mathematicians whom I liave happened 
to be acquainted witli, (some of them, certainly, of the first 
eminence,) I cannot recollL-ct one who was at sdl distinguished 
as a player at whist. Many of them, at the same time, were 
fond of the game, and devoted to Jt regularly a portion of their 
leisure houra But all of them, without exception, were mere 



' L'eiprit OftmiMre. — 1 hnvo siifcati- 
tutod the vord Mathemaiieian Tor 
OeoneUr/ tite laat af tliese expresaionB 
being alwaf n used in our lutg<tiig« in 
Ibal UDiit«d tenaD in which it vat nni- 
[ilnyed in ihe schoois of Anvieiit Greece. 
In the beat French writert, the lillc or 
I vory Roncrnny giifon t" 






IbU ; and \t is pUinl; !n 
! Bcceptatlon thnt it i» 
■mployed bj D'Alamhert in the pri-eeiit 



" lEI^ent ,k Phih-opk!e, kkI. i' 
Mehnget. ndiL AniBl. 176:1, lorn. 
p. 180.— £a.] 
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novices when conii>aretl, not only with professional giuiiesterH, 
hut with such men and women as may be selected to form a 
card-party from any large promiscuous assembly. 

The only point in D'Alembert's statement, about whi(^h I 
entertain any doubts, relates to the degree of intellectual exer- 
tion which he supposes to be implied in the skill of our 
common card-players. To myself, I must own, the whole 
seems to resolve into a ready application of established rules, 
caught from imitation and practice ; while, on the other hand, 
I am disposed to &<«cribe the failure of the mathematician to 
his misplaced confidence in the exercise of his own extem- 
poraneous judgment, in cases where he ought to be guided 
solely by the approved results of more deliberate calculations. 

Something of the same sort may be remarked with respect to 
every otlier employment of our faculties in which promptitude 
of decision is indispensably necessary. Wherever this is the 
case, a ready application of rules^ sanctioned by previous reflec- 
tion, or by general experience, is far more likely to insure 
success, than those hasty and dubious conclusions which are 
formed under the pressure of present exigencies 

Nor are these the only occasions on which an unseasonable 
exercise of reasoning and invention is attended with inconve- 
nience. The same effects may be expected wherever the supe- 
riority of one man above another, depends upon a quickness 
and facility derived from habitual practice. Whence is it that 
the mathematician is commonly surpassed in point of rapidity, 
as an arithmetical calculator, by the illiterate accountant, but 
because his intellectual activity is acl^'crse to the ])asv$ive acqui- 
sition of a mechanical dexterity? It is owing to a similar 
cause, that a facility in acquiring languages is seldom com- 
bined (at least after years of maturity) with the higher gifts of 
the mind. The extraordinary promptitude of children in this 
and other respects, is no doubt owing principally to the suscep- 
tibility and retentiveness of memory at that tender age ; but a 
great deal also is, in my opinion, to be ascribed to the weakness 
of their reasoning powers, and to their complete want of reflec- 
tion. And hence the importance of conmiunicating to them all 
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tlioso acvompliahments which are really useful, before the nobler 
facaltiKB of the understanding begin to open to the more 

interesting objects of intellectual curiosity. 



SECTION IV. — THE POET. 



In entering on this subject it is proper to obeervc, that the 
word Poet is not hero iiseil in that restricted sense in which it 
is commonly employed, hut in its original acceptation of MoJcer 
or Creator. In plainer language, it is used to comprehend all 
those who devote themselves to the culture of the arts which 
are addressed to the imagination ; and in whose minds, it may 
be presumed, imagination has acquired a more Hum ordinary 
sway over the other powers of the underBtanding. By using 
the word with such a latitmle, we sliall be enabled to genera- 
lize those observations which might otherwise seem applicable 
merely to the different classes of versifiers.^ 

As the chief delight of the poet consists in the exercise cpf 
luB imagination, he can scarcely fail to acquire an intellectual 
character, very different from what distinguishes those who 
cultivate the abstract sciences. These last withtiraw a man's 
thoughts from the world, and turn them to the necessary rela- 
tions of his general ideas, or to the solitary operations of his own 
understanding. The culture oi' imagination does not diminish 
our interest in human life, but is extremely apt to inspire the 
mind with false conceptions of it. As this faculty derives its 
chief gratification from picturing to itself Ihiuga more perfect 
than what exist, it has a tendency to exalt our expectations 
above the level of our present condition ; and frequently pro- 
duces a youth of enthusiastic hope, while it stores up dis- 
appointment and disgust for our maturer years. In general, 



' For thi« latitude in the usfl of tbo 
word iW/| I rosy plead the ciample of 
Baoao and D'Alembert, the foroier of 
whom, (i)e Aug, ScUnt. lib. ii. cap. 1,) 
cnmprehenda under poelrj all tMr-t or 
flotitioiiii hintorias, whether in prose or 



ia ycrse ; while ibe Utter includei in it 
painting, scnipture, archftnctnre, muiic, 
and their different dirisiona. — See the 
Prelimiiiarj Disconrae profiled lo the 
Eneyetopfdu. — [Mllanga, torn, i, p. 
S38, edit. Amit. 1763.1 
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it is the characteristic of a poetical mind to be sanguine in its 
prospects of futurity, — a disposition certainly extremely useful 
when seconded by great activity and industry, but which, 
when accompanied (as it is too frequently) with indolence, and 
with an over-weening self-conceit, is the source of numberless 
misfortunes. 

A thoughtlessness and improvidence with respect to the 
future, and a general imprudence in the conduct of life, has 
been often laid to the charge of poets. Horace represents 
them as too much engrossed and intoxicated with their favour- 
ite pursuits to think of anything else : — 

" Vatis Avnrus 
Non temere est animufl, verBUs aniut, hoc stiulet uiium ; 
Dctrimenta, fugas Bcrvonim, incciidia ridet," &c.^ 

This carelessness about the goods of fortune, is an infirmity 
very naturally resulting from their studies, and is only to be 
cured by years and experience ; or by a combination (very rare 
indeed) of poetical genius, with a more than ordinary sliare of 
that homely endowment called common sense, 

Akenside has very beautifully touched upon the history of 
his own mind in these respects : — 

" The figured hraRA, the choral aong, 
The rcHcucd people's glad applause, 
The listening Senate, and the laws 
Fixed hy the counsels of Timoleon's tongue, 
Are scenes too grand for fortune's private ways ; 
And though they shine in youth's ingenuous view, 
The sober gainful arts of modem days. 
To such romantic thoughts have bid a long atlieu."* 

A few exceptions to these observations may undoubtedly be 
mentioned, but they are so very few, as by their singularity to 
confirm rather than weaken the general faci In proof of this, 
we need only appeal to the sad details recorded by Dr. Johnson 
in his Lives of the Poets, It is difficult to guess who the 
French poets were among Boileau's contemporaries, to whom 
he alluded in the following admirable verses : — 

^ EpiMdt to Augustus, [Epist. XL i. 119] * Ode to Sleep. See Note B. 
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" Travaillez pour la gluire, et qii'iiii soidiile gnin 
Nc toit jamuiii I'old'et <l'uti I'llualre jcnvain. 
Js Bsia qii'un noble esprit [leut nu* hont« ot soni erimi 
Tirer de son travail no tribot legitime. 
Mais je d« pnia aonffiir ces aiilcnre renommes 
Qui, di^gdutf a de gluire, et d'orgent tiffamea, 
Mettcnt Icur ApoUnE aux gugps d'uti librgirc, 
Kt font d'uti art divin iid milier mcrcenaire." ' 



From the predominance in the poetical character of the power 
of imagination, (a faculty which is habitually converBant with 
creations of its own, more perfect than what the world presentH 
to U8,) it may be expected that the moral taste of the poet, as 
well as that species of taste which has the fine ails for its 
object, should receive a degree of cultivation not to he met witli 
in the conmion run of maDkind. Hence in poetry the natural 
and pleasing union of those pictures which recall to us the 
charms of external nature, ajid that moral painting which affects 
and delights the heart. Hence, too, the origin of an ojiinion, 
(which is not altogether without foundation, although it has 
beeu oftcu pushed too far,) that there ie an ineeparahle con- 
nexion between a good heart and a good taste.* " Jamais 
homme ne fut Poete, ou aima la lecture des Poetes, qui n'eut le 
aeur assis en bon lieu."* The opinion is, 1 think, just, if a 



I RoiWaa, VArt PofUqnr^ [Chant, iv. 
12ft.] 

* [The wbole pBHUge is lu rulloirs, 
Ed.: — "NiunquamPoeaih nnt Puetonira 
omnr in alyoctnm el hunjilein anitouni 
c*dtt, et oiDtiinm mnxiine divina aequi- 
tur Ingeuia, eorumque perpetuus fere 
cotoea.] Jamais," &c. 

' " Nerer wan there a poet, or a man 
who delighted in poelrj, whose heart 
did not fie in the right place." — Scali- 
geraaa, edit, of Cologne, IBM, p. 318. 
[Prinia Scaiigerana, voce Pdmu-] 

Upon thia position of [Joseph] Scali- 
ger, the loarned Le Olere has Ihe fol- 
lowing »<ry citraprdinwy reniarV ici Iiis 
Purhaiiaiia ; — "Je crois que par anoir 
If aeai- atiit en hon litu, il enWnd eirp 
glarieai; car en effet, il D'y ■ guire de 



poete, qui no Ic soit nn pcu." — P. 33, 
edit, of Anielerdani, 1G99. [Totiiu i. 
p. 34, ediu seconds, 1701.] 

" Aroir le naur assii en bon lien," (to 
haTe the heart in the right place,) i> nn 
old proverbial e^ipressinn, both in French 
auil English, fur tu h« potttaed nf nn- 
laral j/aod dUpOiit'oiu. In oar hingUBge 
it is not yet become obsolete. It ncours 
more than uuce in the novel of Tre- 
malm I applied (if I recollect rrgbl) to 
the ohainiing portrait of Jack Careleeii. 

The following pftssago from the ffiinr- 
diaii may seite as a commi-ul npiiu 

"Wure it modest, I slioold profeu 
myself a great admirer nf poesic, but 
that profession is in fffect telling the 
vorld, that I have a heart tender and 
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good heart is understood merely to imply u delieute ix?rcei)tion 
of moral good or evil ; but if it be understood to imply, farther, 
a conformity of our lives to the precepts we revere, our daily 
experience furnishes us with melancholy proofs that the maxim 
does not hold without many exceptions. Milton has forcibly, 
though indirectly, conveyed this important lesson : — 

. . . . " Abash'd tho devil stood, 
And fvlt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how^ lovely : saw, and pinctl 
His loss." 

In scientific researches, those habits of the mind which lay 
the foundation of poetical gi*nius may, undoubtedly, be of occa- 
sional use, by suggesting analogies as interesting subjects of 
philosophical examination ; which analogies, though they often 
do nothing more than furnish amusement to the fancy, niuy yet 
sometimes lead to importtmt discoveries. The power of inven- 
tion, besides, is necessarily connected with the i)owers of fancy 
and imagination ; at least these contribute their sliare largely 
in supplying the materials on which invention is to oix'rate. It 
is scarcely necessary for me to add, of wliat advantage they are 
to the theorist, in supplying him with hjippy and varied illus- 
trations of his hyi)othesis; an advantage which, it must be 
owned, has, in the past history of science, been more frequently 
employed in giving plausibility to error, than in illustrating and 
establishing truth. It is from the seducing influence of these 
l>owers that the principal charm of Darwin's Zoonomia arises ; 
and hence, too, the strong tendency of this and similar philo- 
sophical romances to mislead young and inexperienctHl under- 
standings. 

In this last remnrk I have partly anticipated what I have 
next to mention with re8i>cct to the influence of i)oetical habits 
on the intellectual faculties; I mean their tendency, by cher- 

genorou8, a heart that can hwcII with the mOHt beautiful ; it iH desirinp: man- 

tlie j(»yH or l)c deprcHsod with the inis- kind to lielieve that I am capable of 

fortunes of others, nay more, even of entering into all those subtle graces, 

imaginary persons ; a heart large enough and all that divine elegance, the enjov- 

tn receive the greatest ideas nature can ment of which is to be felt only, and not 

suggest, and delicate enough to relifh expressed."— (»M«rrfwn, No. 51. 

VOL. IV. P 
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ishing a proneneBs to analogical combination, to impair that 
severe and discriminating good sense wiiich can alone guide us 
infallibly in the Bcarch of tnith. Not that I would venture, 
with Mr. Diafoirus, to aBsuine aa ccsiain the converse of thie 
proposition, and to conclude that, in proportion aa imagination 
IB weak, our other facultie* must neceBsarily be ati'ong, " I 
foresee," said this fond parent, " from the heavineaa of my son's 
imagination, that he will have, in time, an excellent judgment."' 
All that I would be understood to assert is, that a more than 
ordinary livelineaa and warmth of imagination will require, in 
a greater degree, the discipline of logical precepts and of philo- 
sophical liabits of thinking, to prevent the iK)sscBBor from losing 
hia way in lus scientific researches, than when this faculty doca 
not possess the same ascendant in the intellectual frame, What 
Mr, Locke has observed with respect to wit, may, I apprehend, 
be applied, with scarcely any alteration, to the other elements 
and accessories of poetical genius. " If, in having our ideas in 
the memory ready at hand consists quickness of parts, in this 
of having them uuconfuscd, and being able nicely to distinguish 
one thing from another, where there is but the least ditferenco, 
consists, in a great measure, the exactness of judgment ami 
cleamesB of reason which is to be observed in one man above 
another," — "And hence, perhaps," continues Mr. Locke, "may 
be given some reason of that common observation, that men 
who have a great deal of wit and prompt memories, have not 
always the clearest judgment or deepest reason."^ 

As an illustration of the tendency of analogies \a mislead the 
judgment,! beg leave to quote a passage from a writer of distin- 
guished talents, [Francis Jeffrey,] whose fertile imagination, by 
occasionally pressing into hia service, in support of an arguraent, 
whatPope calls a "viob o/Tnctaphora" leaves his reader no leisure 



' " Monaienr, co n'est pus pareeque 
je *aii BOD pire, ninJa ja puis dire qae 
j'>i iiiijet d'jtnj coolant de lui. II n'n 

CO feu d'cBprit qii'un remarqua dnnii 
rinelqaes-uns ; maiii c'cat par \i que j'ai 
taifjoura lisD aagiire da iw judkiaira; 



ootic lentcur 1 compreDdre, cetle pesan- 
teur d'inagiaatian, cat la mariiue d'un 
bon jugemont il Tenir." — Mulieiv, Le 
Mnlade tntnguvtire. 

* Etiafl on the Human Uiuleriiliind- 
iitg, book ii. dinp. xi. sect, S. 
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to examine their justness ; and sometimes gives to the visions 
of his fancy the semblance of a more than common measure of 
science and profundity. In this case, indeed, I am far from 
supposing that the author himself is always misled by his own 
imagination. I believe that more frequently he employs it as 
a rhetorical engine to subjugate the reason of his readers ; and 
I remark it, therefore, chiefly as an artifice against which his 
readers would do well to be on their guard. This very amus- 
ing style of reasoning was first rendered fashionable by Mr. 
Burke, and has since been adopted, with equal powers, by the 
writer to whom I allude. It seems, indeed, happily calculated 
for imposing on that degree of attention with which reviews 
are commonly read, and parliamentary speeches listened to. 
The passage which follows forms part of an argument in sup- 
port of the pleasing prospects which opened to France at the 
time of the restoration of the Bourbona It is but justice to 
this critic to premise, that his liberal and benevolent wishes for 
the spread of free institutions over the world, and in particular 
for a communication to our continental neighbours of such 
ix)litical blessings as we ourselves enjoy, seem to have warmed 
and exalted his imagination to a more than ordinary degree, at 
the very interesting crisis when this passage was composed. 

" All the periods in which human society and human intel- 
lect have ever been known to make great and memorable 
advances, have followed close upon periods of general agitation 
and disorder. Men's minds, it would appear, must be deeply 
and roughly stirred before they become prolific of great con- 
ceptions or vigorous resolves ; and a vast and alarming fermen- 
tation must pervade and agitate the whole mass of society, to 
inform it with that kindly warmth by which alone the seeds of 
genius and improvement can be expanded. The fact, at all 
events, is abundantly certain, and may be accounted for, we 
conceive, without mystery and tvithout metaphors. 

"A popular revolution in government or religion, or any 
thing else that gives rise to general and long-continued con- 
tention, naturally produces a prevailing disdain of authority 
and boldness of thinking in the leaders of the fray, together 
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with a kindling of the imagination and devclopiiK'nt of io- 
tellect in a great multitude of pcrBons, who in onlinary timeB 
would have vegetated stupidly on tlie places where fortune had 
fixed them. Power and distinction, and all the higher prizes 
in the lottery of life, are brought within the reach of a far 
larger proportion of the commuuilj ; nud that vivifying epirit 
of ambition, which is the true source of all improvement, 
instead of burning at a few detached points on the summit of 
society, now pervades every portion of its frame. Much extra- 
vagance, and, in all probability, much guilt and much misery 
resnlt, in the first instance, from this sudden extrication of 
talent and enterprise, in places where they can have no legiti- 
mate issue or points of application. But the contending 
elements at last find their spheres and their balance. The dis- 
order ceases, but the activity remains. The multitudes that 
had been raised into inteUoctual existence by dangerous pas- 
sions and crazy illusions, do not all relapse into their original 
torpor when their passions are allayed and their illusions dis- 
pelled. There is a great permanent addition to the power aiid 
(be enterprise of the community ; and the talent and the 
activity which at first convulsed the state by their immeasured 
and misdirected exertions, ultimately bless and adorn it, under 
ft more enlightened and less intemperate guidance. If we may 
estimate the amount of this ultimate good by that of the dis- 
order which preceded it, we cannot be too sanguine in our 
calculafdons of the happiness that awaits the rising generation. 
The fermentation, it will readily be admitted, has been long 
and violent enough to extract all the lirtue of nil the ingredi- 
ents that have been submitted to its action ; and enough of 
scum has boiled over, ami enough of pestilent vapour been 
exhaled, to afford a reasonable assurance that the residuum 
will be both ample and pure."^ 

Mr. Locke's aversion to similes is well known, and was uu- 

donbfedly carried to an extreme. Yet there is much truth and 

good sense in the following reflections: "They who in their 

discourse strike the fancy, and take the hearers' conceptions 

' EdMvrgh Hevlev, Nn. nXv. pp. 2, 3. 
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along with them as fast as their words flow, arc the applauded 
talkers, and go for the only men of clear thoughts. Nothhig 
contributes so much to this as simileSy whereby men think 
they themselves understand better, because they are the better 
understood. But it is one thing to think right, and another 
thing to know the right way to lay our thoughts before others 
with advantage and clearness, be they right or wrong. Well 
chosen similes, metaphors, and allegories, with method and 
order, do this the best of anything, because, being taken from 
objects already known, and familiar to the understanding, they 
are conceived as fast as spoken ; and the correspondence being 
concluded, the thing they are brought to explain and elucidate 
is thought to be understood too. Thus fancy passes for know- 
ledge, and what is prettily said is mistaken for solid." ^ 

Under the same head, it may not be improper to take notice 
of what I conceive to be a vulgar error with respect to the sup- 
posed incomi>atibility of a lively imagination and a retentive 
memory. In point of fact, I apprehend it will be found, that 
of all the various auxiliaries to memory, imagination is the 
most powerful ; and this, for the same reason that renders 
objects of sight so efficacious in recalling to us all the ideas or 
occurrences with which they liave been accidentally associated. 
It is the power of imagination or of conception (for, in our 
present argument, these words may be iwed as synonymous) 
which enables us to place before the minds eye the great out- 
lines of any interesting scene wliich we liave witnessed, and 
thereby furnishes to our powers of recollection a natural ad- 
minicl^*, precisely analogous to the topical memory of the 
ancient rhetoricians. I do not, at the same time, deny that 
there is some foundation for the remark so Iiappily expressed 
in Pope's noted distich, — 

" Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's soft figures melt away."" 

* Conduct of the Uhderitanding^ ?atiun is coUectc<l from an intimalc 

Kcc-t. 32. knowledge of Human Nature 

- [Essay on CriticUm^ I. 58.] Dr. As to the decay of Memory by th« 

Warburton's comment on these lines is vigorous exercise of Fancy, the \wo{ 

well worth transcribing. " This obser- himself secnis to have intimated the 
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The fact I apprehend to be thia, that the colourings and 
finishing of Imagination are apt to blend themselves with the 
recollection of rcahties ; and often impose on the observer 
biinaelf, as well as on those to whom he communicates his 
information.' This, unquestionably, is unfavourable to corrects 
ness of memory ; and accordingly it is in the accuracy of tbeir 
minnfe details, that men of warm Imaginations are chiefly to 
be distrufitc*!. In point of comprdiensiveness or grasp of 
memory, they may be expected to excel ; — and, as far as I caii 
judge from my own ohBervatione, they generally do so in a 
remai'kable degree. Nor is this sort of memory, with all its 
defects, of inconsiderable value to a man of letters ; inaamnch 
aa the outline he possesses (general and imperfect as it may be) 
puts it always in bis power, where his knowledge has been 
derived from books, to revive and correct the fading imprea- 



canic (if it la tho epitliet be luu gieeu 
to ImagiuBtion. For if, occonliug to 
tbe Atomic Philosophj, the momor)' of 
things be preserved in k chain of id&u, 
produced liy the aniiaB] apirita moving 
in cODtbueil trains, tlie force and the 
rapidity oFtLo Imnpnnlion, perpetually 
breaking and dissipnting tbe links of 
tbis chain, hj forming new BmociatiunB, 
muat noceasarily weaken and disorder 
the reeoHoclivo faculty." 

Tbo FbiloBophy of the Human Hind 
must surely hare made same prugross 
since Wwbarton'B time, for no com- 
mentator on Pope, iiesscBBcJ of ffar- 
biirton'a pnMs and learning, wnulJ n<inr 
all«nipt to insult the easy failii of the 
public with a reflection ho uompletcly 
uansunsical and absni-d. 

' " I have often experieiic«d," Mr. 
Qiiswell gravely remarks in his Tbur 
with Dr. JohuBoa thi-ongh the Hebrides, 
" that scenes through whicli a man h.is 
|<iuued, iinprom Iiyli/mgin l&c memorji; 
Iha/ ifrmB melloai." 

To ftecoiint for this curions mcntnl 
phenomenon, which bo plain); can«i> 
ilered as eomewhat Rnalogous lo (he 



uBect of time in iniprnving the qnalitj 
of wine, he has offered inriuUH thoorioH, 
without, however, once toucbing ilpun 
the real (uiue—tbe imperceplibie IB- 

fluence of imagination in supplying tbe 
deonying impreBBJons of memory. Tbo 
fact, lis he has Btnled it, was certainly- 
most remarkably eiempliGed in hia own 
case ; for bis stoHea, which I have often 
listened lo with delight, SPlJom fnileil 
to ivipwe wonderfully in such keeping 
as hU memory afforded. They * 






I hia 



printed anordotefl ; not only from the 
picturesque style of bis conTeraatioDkl, 
or rather his convivial dietion, but per- 
haps still more from the humorous and 
somewhat whimsical Beri»usnese of bis 
fiLco and manner. As fur those anec- 
dotes which he deslinod fur the public, 
they were deprived of any chaneo of 
this sort of improvement, by the seru- 
puluiis fidcllty with which (probably 
from a secret diBlnisl of tbo accuracy of 
his recollection) he wan occuslomod Ui 
record every conversation which be 
thought inlervsting, n few hours after il 
took plate. 
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bioiis by recurring to the original authorities. Among my own 
ac(iuaintiincc, those whose writings display the most extensive 
and various knowledge, have been not more remarkable for 
capaciousness of memory, than for liveliness and warmth of 
Imagination. 

Baylc observes of Plutarch, that he seems to have trusted to 
his memory too much ; and that Ma memory was rather com- 
jyrehens^ive tlian faithful, IIow far this criticism is just, I do 
not pretend to say, but the distinction between these two kinds 
of memory does honour to Bayle, as an observer of the varieties 
of intellectual character. 

I have observed, in the first volume of this Work, that " the 
|)erfection of philosophical language, considered either as an 
instrument of thought, or as a medium of communication with 
others, consists in the use of expressions, which, from their 
generality, have no tendency to awaken the powers of concep- 
tion and imagination ; or, in other words, it consists in its ap- 
proaching, as nearly as possible, in its nature, to the language 
of Algebra."^ " How different from this," I have said upon 
another occasion, " is the aim of poetry I Sometimes to sub- 
due reason herself by her syren song ; and in all her higher 
eflbrts, to revert to the first impressions, and to the first lan- 
guage of Nature ; clothing every idea with a sensible image, 
and keeping the fancy for ever on the wing."^ 

If there be any truth in these observations, the habits of 
thinking of the poet must be peculiarly adverse to metaphysical 
pursuits : And yet some remarkable examples, (it may be ob- 
jected,) may l)e quoted in direct opposition to the universality 
of this conclusion. To speak only of our own times, an appeal 
may Ik) made to the names of Darwin, of Beattie, and, above 
all, to that of my late amiable, and most ingenious and 
accomplished friend, Dr. Brown. To this objection, it must 
suffice at present to reply, that there is no rule so general as to 
admit of no exceptions ; — and that, in my opinion, even Dr. 
Brown would have been a still better metaphysician if he had 

' KkmenU of thr PJiilosophj of the « Philoioplicol Essayf, |>. 248. 3(1 

llnmnn Mind, vol. i. i». 181. edition. [Infra^ vol. v.J 
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not been a poet ; and a sLill better poet, if Lc liail not been a 
mt-'taphyaician.^ 

Of Dr. Darwin's metaphysical merits, I have, on other ooea- 
eioDB, spoken at sufficient length. And of those of Dr. Bcattie 
(whom I would no more think of comparing with Dr. Brown as 
a metaphysician, than I would presume to compare Dr. Brown 
as a post, with the author of the Mijistrel) I have said enough, 
in the third section of my second volume, to convey an idea 
of the estimate which I have fomied. In one particular alone, 
Dr. Beattie may jusily claim the advantage; — that he was 
never misled in adopting his opinions by the love of singiilarity ; 
and that, upon all the abstruscr and more iraportint queHtione 
of metaphysics, be wisely suS'ered himself to be guided by the 
opinions of his friends, Iteid and Campbell ; neitlior of whom 
he probably considered as posseaaing talents equal to Ids own, 
but to whose judgment he thought a certain degree of defer- 
ence due, from the greater deliberation with which they had 
revolved iu their minds the fiubjects of their common study. 
His metaphysical Bpeculations, however, cannot fairly be re- 
garded (and far leas those of Dr, Darwin) aa invalidating the 
force of the preceding observations. 

Considered in its moral eSiecte on the mind, one of the most 
unfortunate consequences to be apprehended from the cultiva- 
tion of a poetical talent, is its tendency, by cheriBhing a puerile 
and irritable vanity, to weaken the force and to impair the 
independence of the character. Whoever limits his exertions 
to the gi'atification of others, whether by personal exhibition, 
as in the case of the actor and of the mimic, or by those kinds 
of literary composition which are calculatiKl for no end but to 
pleaae or to entertain, renders himself, in some measure, 
dependent on their caprices and humours. The diversity 
among men, in their judgments concerning the objects of tast^, 
is incomparably greater than in their speculative conclusions ; 
and accordingly, a mathematician will publish to the world 
a geometrical demonstration, or a philosopher, a process of 
abstract reasoning, with a confidence very difli?rent from what 
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a poet would feci, in coniinuniciiting one of his productions 
even to an intimate friend. In all the other departments of 
literature, besides, to please is only a secondary object. It is 
the primary one of poetry. Hence, that timidity of temper, 
that restless and unmanly desire of praise, and that dei)endence 
on the capricious applause of the multitude, which so oft^n 
detract from the i)ersonal dignity of those whose ])roductions 
do honour to human genius. 

In the contrast which I have just hinted at between the 
opposite efiects of mathematical and poetical pursuits, I have 
the satisfaction of l)eing able to support my own opinion by the 
authority of D'Alembert, a writer eminently conversant with 
the objects of taste as well as of science. 

The whole train of his reflections on this subject appears to 
me to be so refined as well as just, that I shall quote the 
passage at length in a faithful translation. 

" The case is the same with the meritjs of a writer and with 
those of his works. No other person can judge better of either 
than himself; for none have had access to a closer or more 
delilxirate examination of them. It is for this reason, that in 
proportion as the value of a work is intrinsic, and indei^ndent 
of opinion, the less eagerness will the author feel to conciliate 
the suffrages of the public. Hence that inward satisfaction, so 
pure and so complete, which the study of geometry yields. 
The i)rogres8 which an individual makes in this science, the 
degree of eminence which he attains in it, all this may be 
measured with the same rigorous accuracy as the objects about 
which his thoughts are employed. It is only where we enter- 
tain some doubts about the justness of our own standard, that 
we become anxious to relieve oiu*selves from our uncertiiintv, 
by comparing it with the standard of another. Now, in all 
matters which fall under the cognizance of tiistc», this standard 
is necessarily somewhat variable; depending upon a sort of 
gross estimate, always a little arbitrary, either in whole or in 
part ; and liable to continual alteration in its dimensions, from 
negligence, temiwr, or caprice. In consequence of these ck- 
cumstanccs, I have not a doubt, that if men lived separate from 
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each otlier, aud could in sucli a situatioii occupy themselves 
about anything but self-preservation, tliey would prefer the 
etudy of tlie exact scienceB to the cultivation of the agreeable 
arts. It is chiefly on account of others, that a man aims at 
excellence in the latter ; it is on his own accomit that he 
devotes himself to the former. In a desert island, accordingly, 
I shoiUii think tltat a poet could scarcely be vain ; whereas a 
geometrician might still eujoy the pride of discovery,"' 

Marmontt'lj in his fine portrait of the social qualities of 
D'Alembert, (which I shall not run the risk of injuring by 
attempting to translate,) ascribes his gaiety in society jiartly to 
the nature of his I'avoui'ile studies. " De cette societc, I'homme 
le plus gai, le plus auim^, 1e plus amusant dans sa gaiet^, 
c'^toit D'Alembert, Apr^s avoir passt^ sa matinee a chiflrer 
de I'alg^bre, et a resoudre dca probl^mes de dynamique ou 
d'astronomie, il sortoit commo un ecolier cchappe du college, 
ne demandant qu'a se rejouir ; fet par le tour vif et plaisant que 
prenoit alors cet esprit si Inminenx, si profond, si sotide, il 
faisoit oublier on lui le phiLosophe et lo savant, pour n'y plus 
voir que ITiomme ainiable. La source do cot enjouement si 
naturclle etoit une ame pure, libre de passions, contente d'ellc- 
mfinic, et tons les jours en jouissance de quelque veritu nouvelle, 
qui venoit de recompenser ef do couronner son travail ; privi- 
lege exclusive Jes sciences exactes, ct que nul autre genre 
d'etudes ne pent obtenir pleincnient,"^ 

Tliey who were acquaintetl with the Literary Society of 
lildinbiirgb a few years ago, will recollect anotlier mathe- 
matician for whom the foregoing jwrtrait would almost Bcera 
to have been drawn. 



Wit is commonly regardeil as one of the elements, or at least 
as one of the inseparable concomitants of poetical genius, 80 
intimate, indeed, is the connexion between them supposed to 
\WJanga, lom. f, |j. 33*, K.I. Amst. 1763.] 
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be, that by the authors of Queen Aime 8 reign, poeta were very 
generally called wits, as if the two words were synonymous. 
This mode of sixjaking often occurs in Poix». Sec, in imrticular, 
lus Essay on Criticism, (passitn,) See also his imitation of 
Horace's Epistle to Augustus. "But for the wits of either 
Charles's dayn," &c. In one jmssage he goes so far as to cm- 
ploy wit as synonymous \s\\X\ poetry : — 

" The mighty Stopritc firat left the ghore, 
Spread all his sails, and darst the deeps explore ; 
He steer'd securely, and discovcr'd far. 
Led by the light of the Moeonian star. 
PoetSf a race long un confined nnd free, 
Still fond and proud of suvage liberty, 
Rccoiv*d his laws ; and stood convinced *twus fit. 
Who conquered Nature, should preside o'er WitJ' ' 

In the first volume of these Elements I have endcavoiu'ed to 
tnice the affinity between wit and poetical fancy ;^ an affinity 
so very close, that it is not suri)rising they should often be 
combineil in the same individual. This combination, however, 
although it may occur in many, i)erha2)H in most instances, is 
by no means universal or necessary, but depends on circum- 
Htiiiiws purely accidental. In the case of a poet, whoso early 
years liave been siK^nt in a country solitude, the i)ower of fancy 
may exist in the greatest iK'rfection without the smallest ten- 
dency to wit ; which last quality is an intellectual liabit, only 
to be formed amidst the bustle of a crowded and cidtivated 
society. I believe, indeeil, tliat poetical genius is very rarely, 
if ever, uiiaccom|)anied with a greater or less degree of humour. 
At least, I cannot recollect any poet of my acquaintance, who 
did not {Mjssess a considerable sluire of it, although I liavc 
known some poets of great eminence who had no pretensions 
whatever to wit Himiour, \ve may also remark, often discovers 
itself tit a very tender age in children, who, if familiarly con- 
versant with good iiukIcIs of propriety, liave commoidy a very 
strung sense of the ludicrous. For my own part, I am inclined 

* Emiuj on ^ViticiMin, [CACy.] 

■ ICUmcn's of the PhHoaophy of the Human Mind, vol. i. p. 278, set/. 
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to thi nk that moat people, if they were at pains to trace tlie 
origin of those ludicrons a^BocJations which are iippcrraoet in 
their minds, would refer many of them to tlio period of boy- 
hood and even of childhood. I recollect to have lieard Dr. 
Rolwrtsou quote an observation of Mr. Burke'a with respect to 
Ilia Irisli acquaintance whom he was accnstomed to meet with 
in London, that (however anxious on most occaMons to conceal 
the peculiarities of their national dialect) they never fajled, 
when met together conviviaEy, as soon as their spirits were sot 
afloat with a few glasses of wine, to relapse insensibly into the 
language of the nursery. Dr. Robertsou added, that m hia 
gccasional vifiits to England, he had oftca made the same 
remark on his own countrymen, No stronger proof could be 
produced how intimately our sense of the ludicrous is identifled 
with our earliest associations and impressions. 

Nor is it merely in our eajly years that humour and a sense 
of the ludicrous appear in full force. They arc often among 
the last qualities that leave us in old age. Mr. Pope has 
remarked this in a letter to Mr. Blount ou the death of Mr. 
Wychorloy. " I cannot help remarking, that Bicknesa, which 
often destroys both wit and wisdom, yet seldom has power to 
remove that talent we call humour."^ That the same thing 
had not escaped the observation of Shakespeare, appears from 
his description of the death-bed scene of Falstaff : — " Such ia 
those moments as in all the past I"^ 

From these considerations, it woiUd api)ear, that while wit 
is a purely intellectual habit of association, humour is a habit 
grafted on the general character, and (if I may use the expres- 
sion) incorporated with the whole frame aud texture of the 
mind. This appears farther from a remark I have made in a 
different work, that a tivlent for humour is almost invariably 
united with a talent ibr the pathetic f a remark which might 

' Popc'B LrllAT to Edtciird Bhuiit on whith Shokctpcw^ r"'* '" ^'" '"ondor- 

tAe Btiith of Wyehcrley. ful croalion of bis geiiiua. 

' FalaUfT'g jest on Die flea wluali lio 

WW Blii-king on Bardnljih'a unup, iubj * Philnmpkieal Euayt,[>.iim. Third 

bo onnsidoriHl m Hie Hniihing nlraku uiiilion. [Infra, viil v.) 
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be coufirmed by a very copious induction of iuHtiuiceH, drawn 
not only from poets^ and novelists, but from painters, and, 
perhaps, still more remarkably, from comedians, many of whom 
liave combined the most exquisite taste for the ^mthetic with 
the highest comic powers — ^nay, in some instances, witJi the 
broadest and most farcical buflfoonery. Nor is this wonderful, 
inasmuch as both talents are founded on a peculiarly strong 
sympathy with the feelings of others; and, of course, both 
imply a peculiarly lively imagination. Hence the delight 
which writers, who excel in either, take in minute specifica- 
tions of picturesque circumstances, in order to present the 
ludicrous or the pathetic object to the reader, as nearly aa 
possible in the same point of view in which it was seen or 
fancied by themselves. A farther proof of the close affinity 
between these apparently opposite qualities, is aflbrded by the 
affinity between those external expressions of the countenance 
which they have both a tendency to produce. That laughter 
and crying are separated from each other by a thin partition, 
is a very old remark ; and is every day manifested in the quick 
transitions from the one to tlie other in the case of children, 
and in those persons whose nervous irritability is preternatu- 
rally great. In some nervous diseases, too, particularly in 
paralytic affections, a proneness to shed tears is, I believe, in- 
variably accompanied with a proneness to involuntary laughter 
on the most trifling occasions. It is not that the morbid state 
of the body renders the mind then more susceptible than when 
in health, but that the will loses its command over the external 
expressions of our passions, so as to render these natural signs, 
whether visible or audible, perceptible to the bystanders, even 
when the passion is felt in the slightest degree. An old 
English author. Sir Henry Wotton, seems to have been much 



^ Horace fixcB on these two quali- vein of tcndenicss and of refined hu- 

ties as the characteristical excellencies mour." 
of Viriril, and seems to consider them 

as the natural growth of a country edu- ^,^^ annucrunt gaudentci rum Camoeiue.-- 
cation. " The Muses, delighting in norat Serrn. Ub. I 8at. 10, [44.]-See 

mral scenes, have hcstowed on Virgil a Nou D. 
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struck by these remarkable ]tlienoniena in the omKtitHtion of 
Hiunan Nature. " Heere 1 must remember in tniUi, witli 
much marvelle, a note which I have received from excellent 

artizana, that though gladuesse and grief be opposite in nature, 
yet they arc such neighbours and confiners in arte, that the 
least touch of a pencil will translate a crying' into a laughing 
face ; which instance, benidca divers others, doth often reduce 
into my mcmorie, tliat ingenious speculation of the Cardinal 
C'usaiuiH, touching the coincidence of extrcames." 



SECTION V. — THE SEXES. 



According to Plato, (whose opinion I state in tlie clear and 
concise language of Mr. Gray,) " there is no natural difference 
between the sexea, but in point of strength. When the entire 
sexes are compared together, the female is doubtless the in- 
ferior ; but in individuals, the woman has often the advantage 
of the man."* 

In this opinion I have no doubt that Plato is in the right. 
The intellectunl and moral differences between the sexes seem 
to me to be entirely the result of ediication ; using that wonl 
in its most extensive sense, to comprehend not merely the in- 
struction received from teachers, Imt the habits of mind im- 

, posed by situation, or by the physical organization of the 

, animal frame.' 



Third Volome of Somm' TroeU, by 
Sir Waller Scott, p. 023. 

■ PUlo. De SepuUica, Book \. \S 5.] 
See Gray'ii Workt, by Mathiu, vol, B. 
Pl>. 437, 438. 

' VDllaire tliiulu wom^n upon a lerel 
with mail in evory talent bill inventioii. 
" On las Hccordo tons tes tnlens," uya 
Condorcet, "horaceloid'inveDler. Celt 
I'opinion da Vollairo, I'an del honimes 
qui ont Hti' lea plna jnetes enien ellcB, et 
qni lei ont Is mioax connnea. Mw«c«tto 



' " The coincideoco of eitrcmo nflflc- 


lions is rppn^Bonted by ft.mep in tbe 


person of Hector's wife, m pnintcn iMid 


poela b«ve nlwnya hud a kind of oon- 


geniiJily." 


■n. i.V^. iKix.— ».'»!» If x'i'" "■-' 


a^ \i,- ; 3' Ji;./.„ ^it.jr.i.T, Mi/uw^, 




■- Bh« tort hBr KBBt ioio bn UtU W»pll>^f 



Elemeatt of ArthiUehire, by Sir 
Henry Wolton, 1624. Prioted in the 
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It must be remembered, too, that certain intellectual and 
moral habits are the natural and necessary consequences of 
that difference in point of strength which Plato allows to dis- 
tinguish the Sexes. The form of the male is evidently much 
the better fitted for bodily exertion, and a less measure of 
exercise seems to be sufficient to preserve the female in health. 
Hence the sedentary habits early acquired by the other sex, 
and that comparative timidity which results from a want of 
familiarity with those external injuries to which the stronger 
sex is daily exposed.^ This timidity, it is to be observed, by 
no means implies an impatience under present suffering ; for 
the female, though less courageous than the male, is commonly 
more resigned and patient under severe affliction. The mental 
constitutions, in this respect, of the sexes are happily adapted 
to the different provinces allotted to them in life ; the male 
being the natural protector of the female in moments of danger 
and sudden alarm ; the female destined to be his comfort and 
support in seasons of sorrow, and of protracted suffering. 

From the greater delicacy of their frame, and from the 
numerous ailments connected with their sexual temperament, 
combined with their constant familiarity with distresses which 
are not their own, the sympathy of women with the sufferings 
of others is much more lively, and their promi)titude to admin- 
ister relief, wherever it is possible, is much more eager than 
in the generality of men. To the truth of this remark, every 
day's experience bears witness; and from the testimony of 
travellers, it appears, that the observation extends to women in 
all the different stages of society. The strong testimony of 



opinion/* continues Condorcot, with 
great truth, " mo paroit trcs inccrtaino. 
Si on compare le nombre des fcmmcs 
qui ont re^u uno education soignco et 
suivie k celui dcH hommcs qui ont refu 
Ic meme avantage, ou qu^on examine le 
tr^B-petit nombre d'hommes do gC>nie 
qui Be Bont form6B d'eux-memes, on 
verra que I'obBcrvation constante alle- 
guee en favour de cette opinion, no peut 
otre regard6e comme une preuve." — 



(Euvres Complhtes de Condorcetf torn, 
xii. pp. 25, 26- 

^ Various other mental peculiarities 
may be easily traced to other physical 
circumstances wliich distinguish their 
bodily constitutions. On this head the 
reader will find many curious, and, in 
my opinion, some just remarks in the 
Work of Cabaiiis, entitled HapporiB du 
Physique ei du Morale de Vlfomme^ 
(il Paris, 1805.) 
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Leilyard (tlic celebraU^d peclcsti'iiin traveller) on iLis point, 
may be regarded as perfectly decisive. • 

, In consequence of the greater nervous irritaliility of women, 
their muscular system seems to possese a greater degree of that 
mobility hy which the principle of sympathetic imitation 
operates. Hence their proneness to hysteric affectioiiB, and to 
I that Bpecies of religious enthusiasm which is propagat^nl by 
I contagion. Hence also tlieir tendency to mimicry, and the 
niceness of their tact with resiwct to the more delicate features 
of character. To this nice tact that peculiar quickness and 
' facility of association which I have on a former occasion 
ascribed to them, cannot fail to contribul« powerfully.^ 

In the present state of the civilized world, the scientific or 
the professional pursuits of young men, establish very early in 
their understandings the influence of the stricter and more 
philosophical principles of association ; while the minds of 
young women, like those of well educated men of independent 
fortune, are left much more open to the eifects of casual im- 
pressions, and of such associations as regulate the train of 
thought in a mind which has no particular object in view. 

To these early liahita I think it is owing, that, in general, 
women are inferior to well educated men in a power of steady 
and concentrated attention ; or in whnt Newton called a 
capacity for patient ihought An additional disqualification 
for abstruse researches arises from their inaptitude to employ 
skilfully language as an instrument of thought ; an art to 



' Though this Iim been alreatl)' quoted 
in » mnnj publicatiooH, that it mint 
of cowrso be fcoowu to moat of mj read- 
ora, yet I cannot deny myself the plea- 
sure of giving; it a place in a note. 

"Tu a woman, wbellicr civIKzirJ nr 
Mvugc, I Devor uddressoJ niyaolfin iha 
ImiguBge of decency and friendiiliip. 
without receiving a decent anil frie-ndly 
answer. With men it has often been 
olherwiso. 

" In wanderiag ovor the barren plains 
tif Denmatk, throii.qh Sweden, Lofiland, 



Finlanil, Russia, and tlia niilo-sprewl 
regiuns of ihe Tartar, — if liungry, dry, 
cold, wet, or Etok, the women hare ever 
been Jriemllj to me, and nuiformlywi: 
and la add to this virtue, theae (tction* 
Lava been performeii in bo ircie and Idnd 
B mauniir, that if I was tliirxly, I dntak 
(he Bweelpat draught, and if hnnfp7, 1 
ate tliD caarBU meid vitli a dtiuble 



' Bk<Mau, vol, i. p. aeo. 

: note in pngca 366, 2,i;. 
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which the scientific studies of youn^ mea must necessarily 
train them in a greater or less degree. Will it be thought a 
fanciful idea if I farther suggest, tliat in this part of the world, 
the grammatical education which boys receive while learidng 
Latin, by teaching them experimentally the aid which the 
memory derives from general rules, prej)arc8 them for acquir- 
ing habits of generalization when they afterwards enter on 
their philosophical studies ?^ To this I am disposed to ascribe, 
in a great measure, the little curiosity which girls commonly 
discover about the causes of physical i)henomcna ; for what is 
vulgarly calle<l a knowledge of causes (as I have frequently 
remarked in these volumes) is nothing else than a knowledge 
of general rules. Many splendid excej)tions, however, occur 
to these remarl^ ; insomuch that it is impossible to name a 



' Latin, I observe witli pleaRuro, is 
ndw beginning to enter more und more 
into the Hystcm of female education ; 
and nothing could have so long dcluyed 
Ko obvious an improvement, but tho80 
exceptionable passAges with which the 
Latin classics abound, and from which 
it is devoutly to bo wished that the more 
common school-books were carefully 
purged, in editions fitted for the perusal 
of youth of both sexes. 

In consequence, however, of the 
method which has been hitlierto followed 
in the classicral education of females, it 
is not likelv to have the same tendencv 
to prepare their minds forscienti6c pur- 
suits with the grammatical discipline to 
which schoolboys arc subjected ; for, as 
far as I have had access to know, girls 
are generally taught Latin on the plan 
recommended by Marsais in the French 
Encijclopfdie. In this their instructors, 
in my opinion, act judiciounly ; for 
although I should bo sorry to see any 
buch innovation introduced into our 
grammar schools, I think that any plan 
which facilitates the acquisition of the 
language is desirable for the other sex ; 
few of whom, it may be presumed, 

VOL. IV. 



would aim at a more critical acquaint- 
ance with grammatical mimttuE than is 
necubsaiy to enable them to relish the 
beauties of classical authors. The mild 
Melanchthon would, I am sure, have 
been disposed to relax, in favour of their 
teachers, the severity of those penal 
statutes with which he wished to repress 
the heresy of certain schoolmasters, 
who in his times were beginning to de- 
part from the orthodox methods of their 
predecessors. 

" ressim(> de pxie.rU nn-rentur Pr«- 
ceptores, qui aut regulas nullas traduut, 
aut certi^ btatim abjicinnt, et magnificH 
promittunt, fore, ut usu loqucndi discan- 
tur CoysT]tuc7iO!«i-:8. Nam illi qui non 
norunt regulam, etiamsi legunt exempla 
in auctoribus lingue, tamen loqui non 
satis audent, quia non habent certam 
rationem, ad quam dirigant composi- 
tionem verborum. Quare puhlicl de- 
hihurU in talei prceceptores pcena con- 
stitni, qui praxepta fastidiunt. Om- 
nino enim danda est opera, ut tamdin 
in ipsa arte detineantur adolescentes, 
donee perfecti grammatici, donee archi- 
tecti.sermonis, et absoluti artifices eva* 
serint." [Oratio Dt Schcl, inttit] 

Q 
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branch of koowledge in which there have not been lemalo 
authors of the first eminence. But that these examples are 
comparatively rave, may be inferred from tliis, that good seriRe 
and good taste invariably dispose women who have made 
extraordinary attainments in any of the abstract scicncea, 
I to draw a veil over them to common observers, as not 
, according well with the more appropriate accomplishments of 
their sex. 

A taste for the Philosophy of Mind is more peculiarly rare 
among women ; it is even rarer than a taste for Pure Mathe- 
matics. Nor is this wonderful ; for ae tboir early habits invito 
their attention constantly to sensible objects, their minds 
become singularly alive to things external, and of conseqnence 
more liable to those habits of inattention to the phenomena of 
the internal world, which, while ttiey damp their curiosity with 
respect to these phenomena, prevent the cultivation of that 
power of reflection, without which it is impossible to study 
them with success. All this must render that influence of 
casual associations upon their judgment, which was already 
remarked, an evil (bo far as it is an evil) not likely to be 
remedied, excepting by some extraordinary conctirrence of 
circumstances.^ 



' Tbe works of Mmlamc du Sia.1 un- 
doubtedly abound in obscrvittionii on 
tnoral snbjecti wMch bear murks of 
profound Teficctian on (be oporstiuna 
Rnd feolings of hor own mind ; and in 
MisB Edgewoitb'a writings on educn- 
tion are man; original Bnggestioiis with 
respect to Ibe culture of Ibe unJer- 
stsniling, vhiob discover & turn of 
mind rerf bappitj adapted to these nb- 
atmot pDTSuite. It bos not, however, 
boon, on tbe whole, unfurtunote for tbo 
world that the genius of this tod/ wot 
early diverted from such unaltractivu 
apeculalionB, to that more brilliant 
career of literature nbiub she has pur- 
sued witb so unriTallud a raputnlion. 
To these two illustrious names, I cao- 
not rocolluct a third whiob deserves (o 



be addud !u 






I tbe ahuvv 



T1)o reflections of a vorj nice obeerrer 
of tbe chareotcHstical dit^rencen of tbo 
Boies coincide nearly with some of tbe 
foregoing rem alls. 

" La rocborcho daa vfritf-s abstraiten 
et Hp^calatirea, des principes, des 
axiomes dons les sciences, tout ce qui 
tend A g£nfraliser les id&ss, n'eatpotnt 
du ressort des femmea : lenrs Etudes 
doirent so rapporter toutea ft la prn- 
tique; c'est icUcs A foire I'application 
doe prinoipes que I'bomma a troulfs, et 
c'est I ellea de faire lea obaervalioiiB qui 
mi^neat I'bomme i PftabliBsement des 
prinoipes. Toutea les rfflexiona dea 
femmes, en ce qui ne tieut pss iminf. 
dintement k lours devoirs, doivent ten- 
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To the influence, however, of tliesi* (*a8ual associations ujwn 
their ordinary train of thouglit, may be ascribed the superiority 
of the fair sex in their powers of conversation, in epistolary 
writing, and in those unstudied graces which distinguish the 
style of tlieir compositions from that of the retired student. 
Madame de S<5vignc, when she wrote tlie following sentence, 
had a clear perception of the circumstances to whicli slie was 
indebted for the singular ease and i'elicity of lier transitions 
" II faut un peu entre bons amis laisser trotter les plumes com- 
me elles veulent, la mienne a toujours la bride sur le cou." 

But it is not to this cause alone that Madame de Sevigne 
owes tlie pre-eminent rank which she occupies, in the judgment 
of her own countrymen, among their epistolary writers. Much 
must be ascril)ed also to another talent, strikingly characteris- 
tical of her sex and of her courtly habits, the nice and unerring 
discrimination with which she scatt<?rs over her style so lavishly, 
and, to all appearance, so negligently, those idiomatical phrases 
which are peculiar to the French tongue : without ever light- 
ing on any of those modes of speaking which have bec?n con- 
taminated by the lips of the vulgar.^ Of the horror with 



dre d Pt'tudtt dcs homines ou aux con- 
noisfmnccs agrriiblcs qui n'oiit que Ic 
gout pour ohjct ; car quant nux ouvrages 
do genio ils passont Icur jKirtee ; ellcs 
n'ont pas, non pIuH, assoz de justoHse ct 
d*attention pour reussir aux HcienccM 
oxactes ; ct quant aux connoiHsances phy- 
siques, cVst A cehii dcs deux qui est lo 
plus agissant, le plus allant, qui voit le 
plus d*objet8 ; c'cst iV cM^luiqui a lo pins do 
force et qui I'cxcrco davnutagc, h jugcr 
dcs rapports des I'tres scnsibles ot dcs 
lois dc la nature." . . . . " L'Art de 
|)en5er n'est pas Stranger aux fcmmes, 
miUR riles ne doivent fairc qu'efllcurer 
les si'iences dc ruisonnement. Sophie 
con9oit ct no retient pas grand chose. 
Res plus grand progres sont dans la 
morale et les ehoses de gout ; pour In 
physique, elle n'en retient que quelquo 
idee des lois generalcs et du systeme dn 
monde.'* — [Rousseau,] EmUe. 



* For this reason, I doubt much 
whether the rapture with which Eng- 
lishmen often speuk of the stylo of 
Madame do Sevigne bo not in some 
measure affected. Such at least was 
the opinion of M. Snanl, a perfect judg^, 
and one of the very few to whom we 
might apply the words of Horace, Docte. 
sermones \Uriu8que linguas. 

" Les Etrangers nc peuvent ocqu^rir 
une parfuite connoissance de ccs GalH- 
cismcs que par une etude approfondie 
do la langiic, et par une longue habitude 
de vivre avcc des pcrsonnes qui parlent 
bicn. Ije yraiul motule a donni cour» 
h ces accept ions y et c'est h Vhettreux 
emj>hi qu^on en fait qu'on reeonnoH fes 
peraonnes qui y ont vfcu. Madame de 
Sevigne founnillo de ceH Galiicismes 
qui donnent k hcs Icttres une grdce in- 
exprimable." — Eaai $yr let OaUi- 
Climes. 
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which the somewjiat morbid senBitiveneBS of her teste regardol 
all common and proverbial expressions, no ilescription can 
coavey so perfect an idea aa an anecdote told with singular 
liveliness by herflclf. " Un Pr(5sident m'est venu voir, avec 
qui j'ai une aS'aire que je vais essayer de finir, ponr avancer 
men retour autant que je le puiM. Ce President avoit avec lui 
un flls de sa fetnroe, qui a vingt ans, et que je trouvai, sans ex- 
ception, de la phis agreable et de la plus jolie figure que j'aie 
jamais vue. J'allais dire que je Tavois vu k cinq ou sis ans, et 
que j'admirais, comine M. de Jloutbnaon, qu'on put croitre en 
si pen de tems. Sur cela il sort une voix terrible de ce joli 
visage, qui noua planle au nez, d'un air ridicule, que mauvaiae 
herbe croit touj'ours ; voilfl. qui t'ut fait, je lui trouvai des 
cornes. S'il m'eut donn^ un coup de massue snr la tete, il ne 
m'auroit paa phis afflig^. Je jural de ne me plus fier aux 
physionomies."* 

The foregoing passage, with which it is impossible not to be 
amused, in a letter from a lady breii at the Court of Louis 
XIV., would in this couotry have appeared too extraragant for 
the pen even of Horace Walpolo, 

The characteristical taste of Madame de Si^vign^ (exquisite 
undoubtedly of its own kind) was chiefly that sort of convsTi- 
tional tastti ou which I have, on other occasions, offered various 
remarks.* It is that sort of taste, founded on a facility of 
association, which the other sex seem to me to have a peculiar 
aptitude to acquu-e ; and wliich, if I am not deceived, is exem- 
plified still more strongly in French than in English ladies. 
From this, too, may be traced, as I have elsewhere observed, 
some of the most remarkable features, both of their intellectual 
and moral character. I have mentioned jiarticularly the facility 
with which they contract antl lose habits, and accommodate 
their minds to new situations ; to which 1 have added their 
proneness to that species of snj)erstition, which is founded on 
accidental combinationB of circumstances.* I might also have 



• [LeHna.] 



Philolophiad Ettaye, pp. 4CK), 4BI. 
Second edilion. [Wdrhi. vol. »,] 
S35, Ktq. • ElematU, vgl. i. jip. aes, Kq. 
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added the ease and the perfection witli which they acquire 
foreign languages by the ear. I recollect to liave heard a 
French gentleman (a person eminently skilled in his own lan- 
guage) remark, that he had never met with an Englishman 
who six)ke French with more purity and correctness than the 
late Mr. Fox ; but that he knew several English ladies who 
spoke it better. 

In consequence of these distinguishing [KX^uliarities of the 
female mind, we may remark, that women ^in general possess a 
greater docility or aptitude to learn than meu ; a docility nmch 
aided by that easy faith in the infallibility of their instructors, 
whicli they arc led to rej)08e by the deference they are early 
taught to j)ay to superior knowledge, and which, it must be 
owned, too often serves to mislead tlieir confidence. To this 
easy fiiith, however, they are not a little indebted for that 
apparent quickness, by which they are so much distinguished, 
not only in acquiring languages, but all the common branches 
of education. 



SECTION VI. — CONCLUSION OF CHAPTER FIRST. 

8i)eculations similar to those which have formed the chief 
subjects of this cliapter, might be extended to all the different 
pursuits of Man both scientific and active; but enough lias 
already been said to convey a general idea of my views with 
res^Hxit to this branch of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
and of s<.)me of the particular purposes to whicli I conceive it 
to be subservient Among these, the first place is due to its 
obvious tendency (by guarding the student against confined 
scientific and literary {)ursuits) to correct those biases and 
erroneous habits of thinking that Bacon classes under the title 
of Idola apecus} They may ahio l)e useful in pointing out the 
profKir remedies to have recourse to, against the various intel- 
lectual defects and disorders, whether natural or acquired, to 
which the human mind is lia])le. " There is no stand or 

^ Sec Bacon's Works, I)€ Auf/meni. tScientiar. lib. v. cap. iv. 
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inipeilimeDt" Baya Bacon, " in the wit, but may bo wrought 
out by fit studios, like as diseases of the body may bave appro- 
priated exercises: bowling is good for the stone and reins; 
shooling for the hmgs and breast; gentle walking for the 
Btomach ; riding for the liead, and the like ; so if a man's wit 
be wandering, let him study the mathematics, for in demon- 
strations, if hia wit be called away never so little, he mu£t 
begin again; if his wit be not apt to distinguish or find 
dili'erencea, let him study the schoolmen ; if be be not apt to 
beat over matters, and to call upon one thing ty prove and 
illustrate another, let him study the lawyer's cases: so every 
defect of the mind may have a special receipt"^ 

In the first volume of these ElemenU, I have touched ou a 
subject nearly conDw;ted with the same speculations. " In 
whatever way," I have observed, " we choose to account for it, 
whether by origuial organization, or by the operation of moral 
causes in very early infancy, do fact can be more undeniable 
than that there are important differences discernible in tbe 
minils of children, previous to that jwriod at which, in general, 
their intellectual education commences. There is, too, a cer- 
tain hereditary characlcr (whether resulting from physical 
constitution, or caught from imitation and the influence of 
situation) which appears remarkably in particular families. 
One race, for a succession of generations, is diatinguished by 
a genius for the abstract sciences, wldle it is deficient in 
vivacity, in imagination, and in taste : another is no less dis- 
tinguished for wit, and gaiety, and fancy; while it appears 
incapable of patient attention, or of profound research. Tho 
system of education, wliich is proper to be adopted in [larticular 
cases, ought, undoubtedly, to have some reference \a these 
circumstances; and to bo calculated, as much as possible, to 
develop and to cherish those intellectual and active principles, 
in which a natural deficiency is most to be apprehended. 
Montesquieu, and other speculative politicians, have insisted 
much on the reference which education and laws should have 
to climate. I shall not take upon mo to say, how far their 
' Biicon'a E»M^»,- O/Shulic: 
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coiiclu8iou8 Oil this subject arc just ; but I am fully i>er8uadeil 
that tliere is a foundation in philosophy and good sense for 
accommodating, at a very early period of life, the education of 
individuals to tliose particular turns of mind, to which, from 
horeditiiry projK^nsities, or from moral situation, they may be 
presumed to have a natund tendency/** 

To these observations, I think it of importance to add, that 
ill those imrts of Europe where persons of high rank are ac- 
customed to intermarry exclusively with their own order, the 
hereditary peculiarities or points (if I may be allowed the 
expression) of families may be expected to display themselves 
much more remarkably than in other countries. Something 
analogous to what is practised in some parts of England, for 
improving the breeds of the lower animals,^ there takes place 
in the human si.ecies; and the consequences are strikingly 
similar. Certain peculiarities both of boily and of mind, be- 
come characteristical of particular families, and are apt to be 
associatcnl, in the fancy of the multitude, with ideas of nobility 
and of ancient nice ; but in proportion as these peculiarities 
are prominent, it is invariably found, that the man degenerates 
from the i)erfcctioii of his intellectual and moral, as well as of 
his physical nature. The superiority of character which raises 
the English nobility so far above the level of their Continental 
neighbours, is certainly owing to the frequent alliances among 
different ranks and castes of the people. Of the result in this 
instance, the greater part is probably to be ascribed to moral 
causes, — to the croaaingy if I may say so, of different accom- 
plishments and of different i)rejudices ; but who will assert the 
probability that the human race is altogether exempted from 
tliose phyaicol laws to which other animals are subjected in so 
remarkable a degree ? 

Among the Cretina of Chamouny, it has been remarked, by 
a very intelligent and accurate observer, that, notwithstanding 
the low state of their intellectual powers in general, instances 
often occur of individuals distinguished by some extraordinary 

' [ElemeMA, tOc. vol. i. p. 62.] nomy of the Midland (^ountiea. Lond. 

* So*' Mr. MftrshnirH Rural Kro- 1790. 
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gifts of nature, such 08 a. strong and almost prel#matiiral turn 
tor meclianisni, for music, for drawiug, and the other imitative 
arte.^ This remark is m agreeable to the analogy of my own 
experience, so far as it has reached, that I have long been dia- 
po6ed to consider any violent and exclusive bias of tliis sort, 
when manifestctl in very early life, as a most uniavourable 
omen of the future vigour and comprehension of the under- 
standing. 

Wliile, however, we are at pains fo guard against the eSecte 
of cireuniBcribed scientific and literary pursuits, we ought tu 
be careful not to run into the opposite error. This caution I 
conceive to be particularly necessary in the present times, in 
which there is a manifest bias in the rising generation to con- 
sider knowledge rather in the liglit of an accomplishment, sub- 
servient to conversation, tlian of a solid acquisition, convertible 
to purposes of real and permanent utility. On this subject, I 
borrow from the Edinhiirgh Revitw a lively description of the 
accoinjilishments supposed " uow-a^days to be essential to enable 
a man to pass current in the infonned circles of society;" a de- 
scription which, I am afraid, is hut too faithful a picture of the 
present state of onr manners. 

" In the informed circles of society, a man can scarcely pass 
current without knowing something of political economy, che- 
mistry, mineralogy, geology, and etymology, — having a small 
notion of painting, scidpture, and architecture, — with some sort 
of taste for the pictureaquCj and a smattering of German and 
Spanish literatiu^, and even some idea of Indian, Sanscrit, and 
Chinese learning and history, — over and above some little 
knowledge of trade and agriculture, — with a reasonable ac- 
quaintance with what is called the philosophy of politics, and a 
far more exkiisive knowledge of existing parties, factions, and 
eminent individuals, both literary and political, at home and 
abroad, than ever were required lu an earlier period of society."- 



' Traittda OiAtn et du tVAinimif, ' Edinburgk JtnietB, v. 

r«r F. E. FodeiC; Ancicn Medetin des IJeffrey'* Review of llic 

HoKfitMiu CivHes pi Miliwiw*. A Baioj/a- J\:d.] 
Pnrix, an Vlll. 
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The effects likely to be produced on the miijd by this passion 
for universal knowledge, are well described by Seneca. " Plus 
scire velle quain sit satis inteniperantice genus est. Quid, quod 
ista lil>eralium artiuni consedatio, molestos, verbosos, inteni- 
pestivos, sibi placentes facit, et ideo non discentes necessiirin, 
quia supervacua didicerunt."^ 

The following remarks of Diderot, on the same subject, are 
not unworthy of attention : — " Unc grand memoire suppose 
une grande facilite d'avoir a la fois ou rapidement plusieurs 
idees differentes ; et cettc lacilit<5 unit a la comparaison tran- 
quille d'un petit nombre d'idees que Tesprit doit, pour ainsi 
dire, envisager fixement Pour moi, je pense que c'est par cette 
raison, que le jugement et la grande memoire vont si rarement 
ensemble. Une tete meublee d'un grand nombre de choses dis- 
parates, est assez semblable a une biblioth^ue de volumes d^ 
pareilles. C'est une de ces compilations Germaniques, heriss^s 
sans raison et sans gout, d'Hfl)reu, d'Arabique, de Grec, et de 
Latin, qui sont deja fort grosses, qui grossissent encore, qui 
grossiront toujours, et qui n'en seront que plus mauvaises. 
C'est un de ces magazins remplis d'analyses et de jugemens 
d ouvrages que I'analyste n'a i)oint entendus ; magazins de mer- 
chandises melees, dont il n'y a proprement que le bordereau 
qui lui appartienne : c'est un commentaire oii Ton rencontre 
souvent ce qu'on ne cherche point ; rarement ce qu'on cherche ; 
et presque toujours les clioses dont on a l>esoin, egarees dans la 
foule d'inutilites." — Leftre stir les Sourds et Muets. 

* Kpiftt. H8. liRgrange, in Ihh truiis- Ajoutcz que les vuiiies rcchcrchoH rcii- 

lation uf this passajL;*.', lias preserved all dent le.s bavantfl iiiHupportablcH, bavanln, 

the force and coiuMHenesR of the uriginal. iniportuns, BufTiflantn, ct pen nccn]>ea 

" II y a une sorte dMutcuiperancc k vou- d'apprendre le n6ccsflaire quand ils Boiit 

loir navoir pIuB quo lo betioin exige. pourvus du suporflu." 



CHAPTER 11. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE FACULTIES OF MAN AND THOSE 

OF THE LOWER ANIMALS. 



" Les actioiu dea b6tes aont peut-(^tre un des ploa profonda abtmes mir quoi 
noire raison se poine exercer ; et Je Buis tiurpris que si pea de gens s'en apper- 
^oivent"— Bayle, Diet Art Barbe. Mote 0.^ 



SECTION I. 

That the brutes are under the more immediate guidance of 
: Nature, while man is left, in a great degree, to regulate his 
own destiny by the exercise of his reason, is a fact too obvious 
to stand in need of illustration. In what manner, indeed, 
Nature operates in this instance, we are wholly ignorant ; but 
nothing can be more certain than this, that it is not by a deli- 
berate choice, analogous to what we experience in ourselves, 
that the lower animals are determined to the pursuit of parti- 
cular ends, nor by any process analogous to our reason that 
they combine means in order to attain them. 

To that unknown, but obviously intelligent cause which 
guides the operations of the brutes, we give the name of In- 
stincf, without presuming to decide the question tohere this 

* After prefixing to the following subject to which it relates. If I shall 

chapter the above motto from Bayle, be able to correct some of the rash and 

which expresses my own deliberate and extravagant conclusions still current 

decided opinion, it will not be supposed among contemporary writers, and to 

by my readers that I flatter myself with exemplify what I conceive to be a more 

the hoj)e of being able to communicate sober and rational mode of philosophiz- 

uny new and important lights on the ing, it is all that I aspire to. 
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intelligence resides ; much in the same manner in which we 
give the name of the letters x and y to the unknown quantities 
in an algebraical problem. The circumstances by which it is 
distinguished from Reason are so remarkable, and so manifest 
to the most careless observer, as to preclude, among candid 
inquirers, the possibility of dispute. Of these circumstances 
the two following seem to be the most important : — Ut^ The 
uniformity with which it proceeds in all individuals of the 
same 8i)ecies; and, 2f?, The unerring certainty with which 
it performs its office prior to all experience. In both these 
respects the operations of reason or of art, proiHjrly so called, 
seem to be essentially diflFerent from anything else that is 
known among animated natures; inasmuch as no two indi- 
viduals of our six?cie8 were ever observed to employ exactly the 
same combinations of means (at least where the means were at 
all complicated) for the attainment of the same ends, and as 
the caj^acity of reason, destitute of the aid of experience, is 
altogether a barren and unavailing principle. 

Agreeably to this last observation, art is defined by Lord 
Bacon very justly, though somewhat diflFusely, to be " a proj^er 
disposal of the things of nature by hurwjn thought and expert- 
ence, so as to make them answer the designs and uses of man- 
kind." It may be defined more concisely to be the adjustment 
of means to accomi)li8h a desired end. According to this idea 
of art, it is necessarily the result of reason and invention ; and 
it also necessarily presui)i)Oses exjxjrienoe and. observation, — 
without which it is impossible for the greatest ingenuity to 
form one single conclusion concerning the order of the universe, 
or the means to be employed for producing any conceivable 
efFect, whether physical or moral. 

In endeavouring thus to draw a line of distinction between 
the ojierations of Reason and those of Instinct, I would not bo 
understood to refer all the actions of Man to the one principle, 
and all those of the Brutes to the other. On the contrary, it 
will afterwards a])iK?ar that the instincts of the brutes are 
susceptible of important modifications from the influence of 
external circumstances, and the accidental exiierience of the 
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iiidiWdual auimal. And, on tbe other hand, nothing can be 
more manifest, thou that in uur spccieB there are many natural 
propensities which seem to hv, perfectly analogous to inetjnct, 
in their laws and in their origin. Thus an infant, tlie moment 
it is brought into tlie world, performs, with the most perfect 
enccess, the function of rospiration ; a function which requires i 
the alternate contraction and relaxation of certain muscles in a 
regular order and succession, The infant has certainly no itiea 
that breatliing is necessary to life, nor any knowledge of the 
means by which that end is accomplished. 

It is in a similar way that a new born child {>erform8 the 
operations of suction and swallowing. Anatomists d^cribe 
about thirty pairs of muscles that must he employed in every 
draught,' Who puts these muscles into action, and regulates 
the order in which they are exerted ? We may venture to say 
with confidence, that in so far as this operation indicates 
design and reason, they are not the design and reason of the 
infant. 

If these facts are atteutively coubidtrcd, we may be luoro 
easily disposed to admit that instinctive proneness to the inter- 
pretation of natural signs, and that instinctive facility in com- 
prehending their meaning, which I formerly ventured to ascribe 
to our species. Some modern philosophers have attempted to 
resolve the whole of this process into experience and observa- 
tion ; and to maintain that we learn to interpret natural signa 
exactly in the same mauner in which we learn the meaning of 
conventional Bi>eech. To this doctiine I am not disi^sed in 
the least to object, so far as it rests on /ads. On the contrary, 
it appears to me recisonahle and philosophical to push it as far 
as these authorize us to go ; for numberless examples show 
that Nature has done uo more for man than was necessary for 
his preservation, leaving him to make many acquisitions for 
himself, which she has imparted immediately to the brutes." 

' licid'a Kasogi on Ifie Adh-c Poivcrf eUiace of ihie acuuis in lliat intitiiiotive 

of Man, p. 103, 4to cdilimi. percepiiun of d[>liuice I'toiu llio eji-, 

whiuli in many tribos of tliu lii'utM U 

* A reuuirkiiljl<> oatl miliBpulalile in- conuate with llicir birth, acimpar«d wiUi 
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My own idea is, as I have said on a different occasion, that 
both instinct and experience are here concerned, and that the 
share wliich belongs to each in proiiucing the result can be 
ascertained by an appeal to facts alone. To object to this con- 



what is known to take place in our own 
Rpecies. The very ingenious and acute 
Dr. Campbell, indeed, was led by ana- 
log}' to think it probable, that their per- 
ceptions in this case were similar to 
our own. " There is some ground to 
think," he observes, " from the exat't 
analogy which the organs of brutes 
bear to ours, that the discovery of dis- 
tance from the eye is attiiincd by them 
in the same manner as bv us. An to 
this, however ^ Iwill not be positive,'* — 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. p. 135. 

In the Essay upon the External 
Senses, published in the posthumous 
Essays of Mr. Adam Smith, it is shown, 
in a most satisfactory manner, how 
completely the argument from analogy 
fails in this instance. 

" Tliat, antecedent to all experience, 
the young of at least the greater part 
of animals possess some instinctive per- 
ception of this kind, seems abundantly 
evident. The hen never feeds her young 
by dropping the food into their bills, as 
the linnet and the thnish feed theirs. 
Almost as soon as her chickens are 
hatched, she docs not feed thorn, but 
carries them to the field to feed, where 
they walk about at their ease, it would 
seem, and appear to have the most dis- 
tinct perception of all the tangible ob- 
jects which surround them. We may 
often see them, accordingly, by the 
straightest road, run to and pick up any 
little grains which she shows them, 
even at the distance of several yards ; 
and they no sooner come into the light 
than they seem to understand the lan- 
guage of vision as well as they ever do 
afterwards. The young of the par- 
tridge and of the grouse seem to have, 
at the same early period, the most dis- 



tinct perceptions of the same kind. 
The young partridge, almost as soon as 
it comes from the shell, runs about 
among long grass and corn ; the young 
grouse among long heath, and would 
both most essentially hurt themselves 
if thev had not the most acute, as well 
as distinct perception of the tangible 
objects which not only surround them, 
but press upon them on all sides. This 
is the case, too, with the young of the 
goose, of the duck, and, as far as I have 
been able to observe, with those of at 
least the greater part of the birds which 
make their nests upon the ground ; 
with the greater part of those which aio 
ranked by Linnieus in the orrlers of the 
hen and the goose, and of many of those 
long shanked and wading birds which 
he places in the onler that he distin- 
guishes by the name of OralUe." .... 

" The young of several sorts of quad- 
rupeds seem, like those of the greater 
part of birds which make their nests 
upon the ground, to ergoy, as soon as 
they come into the world, the faculty of 
seeing as completely as they ever do 
afterwards. The day, or the day after 
they arc dropt, the calf follows the cow, 
and the foal the man*, to the field ; and 
though from timidity they seldom re- 
move far from the mother, yet they 
seem to walk about at their ease ; which 
they could not do unless they could dis- 
tinguish, with some degree of precision, 
the shape and proportion of the tangible 
objects which each viHible one repre- 
sents." — Smith's Posthumous Essayr, 
pp. 233-235. 

With these remarks of Mr. Smith's, 
the ingenious observations upon in- 
stinct, in a late publication of M. Fred. 
Cnvier, coincide exactly. — See Note E. 
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cluflion as unphilosophical, merely because it refers the pbeiiu- 
menon in part to a cause of which we know nothing hut from 
its effects, is to betray a presiiniptuoiia confidence in the powers 
of human reason, which accords but ill with the narrow limits 
assigned to it in mtch abstruse researcbos. AbBlracling from 
this particular class of pbeiHimcim, numlicrless otlier operations 
of om' fijM^ies are no leas wonderful ; or, granting that man 
learoB everything by experience, what shall we say to those 
operations of the brutes which are uniform in every individual 
of the same tribe, and as perfect at first as after a thousand 
trials ! 

But why should we have recourse in this arguTiient to the 
instincts of the brutee, or to tliose ojierations of our own species 
which passed in a period of which we have no recollection ? 
Can any tiling, in what is commonly called instinct, be more 
mysterious than the means by which the \-oluutnry motions of 
the body are accomplished ? I iciU to move my hand or ray 
foot, and the end is instantly brought about. I learn from 
physiologists, that, for this purpose, certain muscles must be 
exerted, and that the contraction of these muscles is produced 
by the iufluence of the nerves.' But, in performing the action, 

liout uii milieu Gil quclijuc sane eutra 
[e corpi! cl rosprit ; p«r un lic|ui<jo dont 
lea neria Bont remplJ!, et qn'oa ■f)p«Ua 
etprib ammaax. On doit les condd£rer 
conimG une liqueur vtliEr^e tna-Ugire, 
compaste de moleGulefl qae leur nppnrt 
(oa leur aflinilc] nuiemble, en Borto 
qu'ils d'allirent mutnellement connne 
I'uiaiant ntliru Ic far; et a J{U£b, que 
les inicrogcopeB Iob meilleun n'nnt pn 
eaeorc leu rvudre BeoBibles. C'obI par 
uue Huite de cea esyiriU nniinaui que 
Ice vevh nonl 1e sifge lin Beotinietit «t 



' Not manj jesrs ago, phjaiiilogislt. 
profuBsed to know a great denl uioi-c nu 
thb Ealijecl. Tbe futlowing is on ex- 
tract from a VBiy learood and iogBiiiouB 
anllior who irrota iu ITT5; and yet 
■Ireail} it ia impoaatUe to read it xvilli- 
out a amile at tlie confident and oracular 
lone in whiob tbe wildest dreama of 
imagination are iuipoeed on tbe reader 
u undoubted aiticlea of medieul faith, — 
For selecting this qoolation from a 
French iFork, I hare do other reason 
than that the booh hnppena lo be no« 
XjVig beforo nie, Man; pnBBages lo (lie 
Hme purpose, 1 havo ao doobt, aro to 
be round in English publicittioiiB of aa 

" Hub comment eat ce que noire 
Tolont§ tire tons oea nerfs? Par un 
agent le pint simpte en apparei 
mcdnB mitl^riel qui ce poisH, i 



I I-ai 



du mi 
dejJ dit. 

" Ces enprits a 
aeulemeol coaleni 
ODcupent euasi lea eaviUB da cervuu, 
de In moeilo do I'fpine, et dca fibrM 
mnsculeuaes, lis sont certidnenieot 
'avsa dea meillenTl pbjr- 



dana lei nerb; ilt 



qui cUBlit|i 
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1 think neither of nerves nor muscles. I only think of the 
end ; and the machinery necessary for accomplishing it is im- 
mediately arranged and exerted, without any co-operation on 
my part of which I am conscious. 

The only difference between these voluntary motions and 
the operations of instinct, is, that in the former we toiU the 
end, and are ignorant of the means employed in its accom- 
plishment. In the latter, we have no conception either of 
means or end.^ 

The disposition which some late authors have shown to ex- 
plain away the operations of instinct in man, can l)e accounted 
for only by their wish to weaken the foundations of natural 
religion. To speak of instincts and of original propensities, we 
have been told, is the language of Mysticism. It is, in truth, 
the language of genuine science, which contents itself with a 
statement and generalization of facts, and stops short as soon 
as it is arrived at the limits prescribed to human curiosity. 
The charge of Mysticism properly falls on those who, in at- 
tempting to conceal their ignorance from themselves or from 
others by means of theoretical expressions, darken the study of 
nature by words toifhout knowledge.^ 



siciens, sosceptiblcs par consequent do 
86 rar{'ficr et d'occuper une place bean- 
coop plus considerable. Mais lorsque 
les esprits animanx contenus dans les 
nerfs vicnncnt k so gonfler, il faut n^ces- 
sairemcnt que les nerfs s't'Iargisscnt ; 
par consequent, qu'ils se raccourcissent. 
En se raccourcissant, ils soulevent done 
le diaphragme et les autres muscles 
auxquels ils sont attaches ; ceux-ci 
soulevent la poitrine, et del^ le jeu de 
la respiration cnti^re occasionne par la 
volonte. 

" On peut voir de plus grands details 
snr ces esprita animaux, sur lour exist- 
ence, leurs di verses cspt^ces, et sur la 
manidre dont ils sont mus, dans les 
Easais Anatomiques d*un Homme c6Id- 



bre,* digne de la place k laquelle il 
vient d'etre C»lcve." — Monde PrimHi/f 
par M. Court de Geliclin, torn. iii. pp. 
78, 79. 

* Sir Isaac Newton appears plainly to 
have been stnick with the affinity be- 
tween thoHO two classes of phenomena, 
when he combined them together as 
subjects of the same query. " How do 
the motions of the body follow from the 
will ; and whence is the instinct in ani- 
mals?" — Optics, book iii. 

' What Sir Isaac Newton has said in 
justification of the word gravity, as cm- 
ployed in his PhiloHophy, against tho 
objections of those who accused him of 
reviving the occult qnalitieM of the Aris- 



* Dii$eriation de la Nature et dee Ueoffet de FEtprit Animal, par M. Lieutaad, Premier MMecin 
da Roi, k la raite de les Eeeaii Anatomiquet, in 8to, PariM, 1742 
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I may afWrwanis, perhaps, resume l.lie considiration of Huh 
subject, if I live to treat of the proofs of Design in the order of 
the universe, At present, it is sofScient for my pnrpoBO to re- 
mark, (and the remark is not founded on theory, but a sitDple 
statement of a fact,) that although tho o]icrations of instinct 
have no foundation in the esperionce or reason of the aoinuil, 
I tliey plainly indicate intelligence in that Being by whom tbe 
' animal was formed ; and who, by adapting its confititutiou bo 
beautifully to the laws of the material world, has cvioced a 
unity of contrivance which proves that all things, both animate 
I and inanimate?, are the workmanship of the same Almighty 
Author. I shall, therefore, make no scruple, in the further 
prosecution of this discussion, to ppeak of the irisdoin of Nature 
as it is displayed in these wonderful phenomena ; without, how- 
ever, meaning to suggest at present any theory concerning the 
proximate means which are employed for (he accomplishment 
of the effect. I need scarcely add, that when I speak of the 
Wisdom of Nature, I mean always the wisdom of the Author 
of Nature, The expression has the sanction of immemorial 
use : it is concise, and sufficiently intelligible to candid inquirers ; 
and it enables us to avoid, in our philosophical arguments, the 
frequent recurrence of a name which ought never to l>e men- 
tioned but with sentiments of reverence. 

In offering these remarks, I would not be understood to dis- 
approve of the attempts of some late authors to analyze the 
various operations which nre commonly referred to the general 
prindple of Instinct. But I must beg leave to remind them, 
that how far soever we may push the analysis, we must at last 
arrive at some ^c/, no less wonderful than those we mean (o 
explaiu. Thus, although it should he made to appear that the 
actions which a child performs at birth are learned by the /oetua 
in utero, we must still adnnit, as an nTHmfite fact, the existence 
of an original determination to a particular mode of acUon 
.me or occult qunlitii's nol to mnuifcBt 



I 
■ 



toteliiulB, lony be applied equnU/ to llie 
vonl in»!iner, at it is useil in nur pre- 
sent argmnenl. " Theae aro niBriifest 
qn^tioB, Biid ihfir cniues on]j nre 
oeaiU. And the Aris(oleli»nii give the 



Kiich quslilies only aa 
) lie hid in b'>dieB and 
rn canies oF m&iiifrd 
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salutary or necessary to the animal ; and all that we have ac- 
complished is to refer the origin of this instinct to an earlier 
period in the history of the Human Mind. 

In a very curious and original work, [by Dr. Darwin,] pub- 
lished about thirty years ago, under the title of Zoonomia, much 
ingenuity has been employed, and in several instances with 
great success, in analyzing those phenomena which are com- 
monly referred to instinct ; more particularly in attempting to 
account for the wonderful eflForts which the human infant is 
enabled to make for its own preservation the moment after its 
introduction to the light.^ Thus, it is observed that the foetus, 
while still in the uteniSy learns to perform the operation of 
swallowing, and to relieve itself, by change of posture, from the 
irksomeness of continued rest ; and therefore, (if we admit these 
propositions,) we must conclude, that some of the actions which 
infants are vulgarly supposed to perform in consequence of in- 
stincts coeval with birth, are only a continuation of actions to 
which they are determined at an earlier period of their being. 
The remark is ingenious, and probably just, but it does not 
prove that instinct is an unphilosophical term; nor does it 
render the operations of the infant less mysterious than they 
seem to be on the common supposition. It only places 
these operations in a new light, and, I might perhaps venture 
to add, in a light more striking than they were viewed in 
before. 

The same author has attempted to account, in a manner 
somewhat similar, for the diflFerent degrees in which the young 
of the diflFerent animals are able, at the moment of birth, to 
exert their bodily powers. Thus calves and chickens are able 
to walk almost immediately, while the human infant, even in 
the most favourable situations, is six or even twelve months old 
before he can stand. alone. For this Dr. Darwin assigns two 
causes : Ist, That the young of some animals come into the 
world in a more complete state than those of others ; the colt 

* Biographical Memoirs of Smithf moirs several of the following paragraphs 
Boberison^ and Beid, p. 485 ; [infra^ are transcribed, 
vol. ix.] From the last of these Me- 

VOL. IV. R 
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anil Iamb (for example) enjoying, in this respect, a striking 
advantage over tLe puppy and the rabbit. 2rf, That the mode 
of walking of some animals coincides more perfectly than that 
of others with the previous motions oi'the/cetua in ulero. The 
etriiggleB of all animals (he observes) in the womb must resem- 
ble their manner of swimming, as by this kind of motion they 
can best change their attitude in water. But the swimming of 
the calf and of the chicken Tesembles their ordinary movementa 
on the ground, which they have thus learned in part to execute 
while concealed from our observation ; whereas the swimming 
of the human infant, differing totally from his manner of walk- 
ing, he has no oppoilunity of acquiring the last of these arta 
till he is exposed to our view. The theory is plausible, and 
does honour to the author's sagacity ; but (as I observed in a 
former instance) it only place-s in a new light that provident 
care which Nature has taken of all her offspring in the infancy 
of their existence, 

Another instance may contribute towards a more ample illus- 
tration of the Bnmc subject. A lamb, not many minutes after 
it is dropped, proceeds to search for its nourishment in that spot 
where alone it is to be found, applying both its limbs and its 
eyes to their respective offices. The peasant observes the fact, 
and gives the name of instinct, or some corresponding term, to 
the unkno^vn principle by which the animal is guided, On a 
more accurate examination of circumstsuices, the philosopher 
finds reason to conclude, that it is by the sense of ameUing it is 
thus directed to its object. In proof of this, among other curi- 
ous facts, the following has been quoted : — " On dissecting," 
sayfl fJalen, " a goat great with young, I found a brisk embryon, 
and haWng detached it from the matrix, and snatchetl it away 
before it saw its dam, I brought it into a room where there 
were many vessels, some filled with wine, others with oil, some 
with honey, others with milk or some other liquor, and in others 
there were grains and fruits. Wo first observed the young ani- 
mal get upon its feet and walk ; then it shook itself, and after- 
wai'ds scratched its side with one of its feet ; then we saw it 
smelling to every one of those thin^ that were set in the room, 
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and when it had smelt to them all, it drank up the milk."* 
Admitting this very beautiful story to be true, (and, for my 
own part, I am far from being disposed to question its proba- 
bility,) it only enables us to state the fact with a little more 
precision, in consequence of our having ascertained that it is to 
the sense of smelling the instinctive detennination is attached. 
The conclusion of the i)easant is not here at variance with that 
of the philosopher. It differs only in this, that he expresses 
himself in those general terms which are suited to his ignorance 
of the particular process by which Nature in this case accom- 
plishes her end ; and if he did otherwise, he would be censur- 
able for prejudging a question of which he is incompetent to 
form an accurate opinion. A person who is totally unacquainted 
with anatomy, may nevertheless admire (and may admire on as 
good grounds as Cuvier himself) the mechanism of the human 
hand, or of the elephant's proboscis. 

I cannot refrain from observing here, that Dr. Darwin has 
manifestly borrowed his translation of the passage above quoted 
(with a few slight alterations and retrenchments) from Mr. 
Ray's Wisdom of Ood in the Creation ; a book which, among 
many puerilities, contains, in my opinion, (in addition to the 
writer's great and acknowledged merits as an observer and as 
a naturalist,) much sound and valuable philosophy. I would 
not have taken notice of this circumstance, if he had tran- 
scribed the sequel; but the particular sentence at which he 
breaks off is so remarkable, that it is impossible not to feel 
some surprise at the motives which led an author, who, in his 
poetical works, seems so much alive to the charms of nature, 
both in the material and moral worlds, to suppress the re- 
mainder of the narrative. The impression which the fact in 
question appears to have made on the mind of Gkden exhibits 
so strong a contrast to that which Dr. Darwin labours indirectly 
to convey, that he ought, as a fair reasoner, to have put it in 
the power of his readers to form a comparative judgment 
between them. I must therefore be pardoned, (notwithstand- 
ing the unavoidable repetition of a few sentences already 

' Darwin, toI. L pp. 195, 196. 
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quoted,) for copying tlje whole detail in the words of Mr. Ray's 
[corrected*] version, 

"Nature forming, conforming, and pci-fecting tlie jiart* of 
the body, hath brought it to pass that they should of them- 
Belves, without teacliing, perform their proper actions : And 
of this I once made ft great experiment, in bringing up a kid 
without ever »?eing its dam. For, dissecting goats great witli 
young, to resolve some questions made by anatomists, concern- 
ing the economy of nature in the formation of the /(etua in the 
womh, and finding a brisk embryon, I loosed it from the 
matrix after ouriiBual manner ; then snatchingit away before it 
saw its dam, I brought it into a room, having many vessela 
fuUj Bome of wine, some of oil, some of honey, some of milk 
or of another liquor ; and others, not a few, variously filled, 
partly with grains, partly also with fruits ; and there laid it. 
This cmhryon we saw first of all getting up on its feet, and 
walking as if it had heard that legs were given to it for that 
purpose; next shaking off the slime it was besmeared with 
from the womb ; thirdly, moreover, scratching lis side with one 
of its feet ; finally, we saw it smelling to every one of those 
things that were set in the room ; and when it had smelt to 
them all, it supped up the milk. Whereupon, we all for 
admiration cried out, seeing clearly the ti'Uth of what Hippo- 
crates saith, — ' The natures o/aniinah art not taught.'^ And 

tbe ewe Anotlier iiidispuUble i 

dF * pure tiufiNcf mlLy be noticed in ibia 
plitce, as il must have Tallin amkr the 
olisvrviitiun ofnll mjr readecs. Jtigthat 
which direclB duuktingi batched bf ft 
hen, thtjint lime they stt a pond, \9TOTt 
eagerly towBnls il, niiil lo pliinga iota 
the wntor without hesitation, in Hinle of 
all th« aalicltudo of their fuster-motlier 
lo prsvcat Ihem. This veij commou 
occurrence appcan lo have Mtonglj ck- 
citud iba wonder of Pliny, who (speskiDg 
of the inatinclH of the hen) remarlg : 



- EdUr, 



■■1 i..*. 
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JJi)-.T„,t Wohave 
here on instance of what I have elae- 
wbere (pp. 134, 135, of this vuliuue,] 
called n pan or tinmirnd inntiucl ; for 
the oninml certainly had never amelt or 
tailed milli previoun lo its birth. Tho 
Bflme thing may be Haid of tbe instinct 
which, by means of the seuse of smell, 
guides tho new-dropt lamb to the milk 
concealed fTom its sight in the udder of 
I Tbi wmdi of niiijiMntBi on, I pmumr. 
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thus continuing to nourish this kid, I observed it afterwards 
not only to eat milk, but also some other of the things that lay 
at hand. And the season when this kid was taken out of the 
womb, being about the vernal equinox, after some two months 
I brought unto it the tender sprouts of shrubs and plants ; 
when again smelling to all of them, it instantly refused some, 
but was pleased to taste others, and after it had tasted, began 
to eat of such as are the usual food of goats. Perchance, this 
may seem a small thing, but what I shall now relate is great 
For eating the leaves and tender sprouts, it swallowed them 
down ; and then after a while began to chew the cud ; which 
all tliat saw cried out again with admiration, being astonished 
at the natural faculties of animals. For it was a great thing, 
that when the creature was hungry, it should take the food in 
through the mouth, and by its teeth : but that what it had 
swallowed down into the belly, it should again, first of aU, 
bring up into the mouth, and then, after there levigating 
for a long time the well-mixed pulp, (}. fiaaadfievop,) should 
finally a second time swallow it, not into the same stomach, 
but into another ;— that seemed to us right wonderful indeed. 
But the many overlook such works of nature, admiring only 
strange and unusual sights,"^ 

Mr. Bav afterwards takes notice of what he considered as a 
very remarkable circumstance in this detail, " that the kid of 
its own accord drank milk after the manner it had done in the 
womb ; whereas, had it once drawn by the nipple, it would 
hardly have supped tlie milk." It is evident, from the clause 
which I have here distinguished by italics, that Ray had clearly 
in his view the same idea which Darwin has proposed with 
respect to the existence of some of the instinctive determina- 



" Super omnia est anAtam ovis Rubditis 
atquo ezcluHis adtniratio, primo non 
plane agnoscentin fcetum : Mox inccrtos 
incubitUB sollicite convocantis: Postre* 
mo lamenta circa piscinie stagna, mtr- 
pentibus ge pu^Us naturd duee.'* — Hist. 
Nat lib. X. cap. 55. 

* Ray, [Partii.] pp. 350-352, wventh 



edition. [The place of Cralcn from 
wbcnco ibis in trnnslAted, is De IxKit 
Affectitt lib. vi. c. 6 ; (cditio Charterii, 
torn. vii. p. 527 ; cditio Kuebnii, tom. viii. 
pp. 443, 444.) But if I recollect arigbt, 
this experience of the kid in more than 
ODce referred to by Galen, in sundry of 
hia works. — Ed.] 
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tioQS of animalB prior to tLe momeot of biith, but that be did 
tiot consider theni, oa tliat account, as less wortbjr of admira- 
tioH, Tlie practical iuference he drawa froni this last observa- 
tion in the next seutence is not unworthy of atteution. " And, 
therefore, in weaning young creatures, the best way is, never to 
let thorn suck the papa at all, for then they will drink up milk 
without any diificulty ; whereas, if they have sucked, some wUl 
very bardly, others by no means, be brought to driuk. But 
how," he adds, " do the yoiitg with such facility^ come to taku 
the nipple, and to suck at it, which they had never before been 
used to do ? Here we must have recourse to natural instinct, 
and the direction of some superior cause." ^ 

The foregoing observations on the instincts of the new-born 
kid are strictly applicable to the attempts which have been 
made to account for the inartincts of migratory birds and fishes, 
by changes in their sensations produced by the vicissitudes of 
the seasons. Of these attempts I have met with none which 
seem to me at all satis&ctory ; at the same time I have no 
doubt that it is by eorae phjeical meanfl, (" operating, perhapa, 
on some additional sense or senses of which we can form no 
idea,") that the effect is accompliahed, and I think it highly 
probable tliat new lights will be thrown on the subject by the 
researches of future naturalistA'' But whatever success may 



' Ray, [Part ii.] 



353, 



>Dth 



' Fpom lOEie observations nmcle by 
llie Ule Dr. .Tenner, in proaec^udDn of ■ 
■uggBBlaoii thrown out Lj the calelraUd 
John Hunter, it eeema now to be com- 
pletely estnblinhed, that in the case of 
migniling birds, the iuciling cuuaos of 
Dtigratioo axe cortnin periodica! changes 
in the tcatea nnd ovsHa of the male and 

The fact a extremely curiou«. but 
oilers no expUnation nbatever of the 
gmnd problem : it may account for the 
Hrd's rcstlesauBsii and desire to cha.iige 
lis abode ; but Ihe same itiSiculty atill 
recurs, and only meets us in a new 



form. Hov ore wo to eipivn the !u- 
Tnnuble flighta of the bin! towards a 
particular nnknoan region? For it 
lauat not be foi^ottan that its migrating 
instinct baa at once a rufcrenco Ui a 
period of the aeaaon in the cnnotry 
which it leaveB, and to that in tlia 
I'unntry for which it ia boauii Of thia 
I have DO doubt that both these in- 
genious authors were fully aware. — 
Obfervatio'u on the Misfraiiitn of 
BinU, bj the late Edward Jetraer, 
M.D.,F.R.S., PMIo»oph!e<d TVoMod- 
tiortj of i!k Jlo</ol Soclely of London 
fur th« year 1824. Purl 1.— See also ' 
lata Mr. .lobii Hualet's ObiervationM 
errtnin parti of ike Animal Economy. 



loo Ihe ^M 
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attend their inquiries, the provident arrangements thus made 
for the preservation of animals must still be referred, not to 
their own foresight and sagacity, but to the wisdom and 
beneficence of Nature ; and the questions so nobly and philoso- 
phically expressed by the poet will still remain, and, we may 
venture to predict, will for ever remain (as to their essential 
import) in all their force. 

Who bade the stork Columbus-like explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council, states the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? ^ 

The sophistry which nms tlu-ough Darwin's reasonings con- 
cerning instinct, is partly owing to the unauthorized and 
arbitrary meaning which he has annexed to that word. 

" By a due attention to these circumstances," he observes, 
" many of the actions of young animals which, at first sight, 
seemed only referable to an inexplicable instinct, will appear 
to have been acquired, like all other animal actions that are 
attended with consciousness, by the repeated efforts of our 
muscles under the conduct of our sensations or desires.**^ 

Our sensations and desires (it is to be observed) are admitted 
by Darwin " to constitute a part of our system, as our muscles 
and bones constitute another part ; and hence," says he, 
" they may alike be termed natural or connate, but neither of 
them can properly be termed instinctive, as the word instinct, 
in its usual accei)tation, refers only to the actions of ani- 
mals. The reader," continues Darwin, " is entreated carefully 
to attend to tliis definition of instinctive action, lest by using 
the word instinct without adjoining any accurate idea to it, 
he may include the natural desires of love and hunger, and 
the natural sensations of pain and pleasure under this general 
term."3 

^ Ensat^ on AfaUf [Ep. iii. v. 105.] Were this very arbitrary limitation 

* Zoonomiaf vol. i. p. 1S9. Third of the word /nffiiK^ adopted, we should 
Edition corrected, ISOl. be forced to reject as improper, the em- 

* Zoanomia, vol. i. p. 188. lliird ployment of that term in the passage 
Edition corrected, 1801. formerly quoted firom Mr. Smith, in 
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Accordiog to tMs explanation, the difference of opioion 
between Dr. Darwin and his opponents is chiefly verbal ; for 
whether we consider the actions of animals commonly referred 
to instinct, as the immediate result of implanted determina- 
tions, or as the result of sensatiwis and desires wlijch are 
natural or connaie, they afford equally manifestations of design 
and wisdom in the Author of their being, inasmuch as, on 
both suppositions, they depend on causes either mecbately or 
immediately subservient to the preservation of the creatures to 
which they belong. On both suppositions there is an infallible 
provision and preparation made by the band of Nature for the 
effect which she has in view. 

I was glad to find that tlie same remark on this part of 
Darwin's theory had been previously made hy Dr. Paley. " I 
am not ignorant," says he, " of the theory which resolves in- 
stinct into sensation Thus the incubation of eggs 

is accounted for by the pleasure which the bird is supposed lo 
receive from the pressure of the smooth convex surface of the 
Bhelb againiit the atdowiCTi or \>y the relief which the mild 
temperature of the egg may afford to the heat of the lower 
part of the body, which is otserved at this time to be increased 

beyond its usual state In this way of considering the 

subject, sensation supplies the place of foresight ; but this is 
the effect of foresight on tlie part of the Creator, Let it be 
allowed for example, tliat the ben is induced to brood on her 
eggs by the enjoyment or relief which, in tlie heated state of 
her abdomen, she experiences from the pressure of smooth 
round surfaces, or from the application of a temperate warmth. 



■■Iiicli he 8pcak« of tlie imtiiKlive per- 
erpHon of diatance from (lie eye in cer- 
tun clasetB of animalg. (See p, 253.) 
Tlifl game nse of the word occuni in 
v»riousotborpsrtaofhiawi>rka. "There 
neini," he ohaerven on onc' occaaion, 
" lo bo in young children an iiatitKtive 
diKposition lo believe whatever they are 
told." And R few juigsB alterwarda, 
"The desire of being bcHeved, the 
dwiro nf panimding. leading and ■di- 



recting other people, seoma to b« the 
strongcat of all our uatnrat deairea. It 
ie perhapa the itulind upon vhidi is 
founded the faculty uT npeech, tbo ohor- 
Bcloriaticsl faenlly of human natnro." — 
Theonj of Moral Sentimenti, vol, ii. pp. 
383, flgi, sixth editioD. As an in- 
thority for the utaal aeeeplalt'on of a 
phiioBophica] larm, Mr, Smith will he 
alloired t^ rank BOmewhnt higher Ibiut 
Dr. Darwin. 
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How comes this extraordinary heat or itching, or call it what 
you wiU, which you suppose to be the cause of the bird's 
inclination, to be felt just at the time when the inclination 
itself is wanted, when it tallies so exactly with the internal 
constitution of the egg, and with the help which that consti- 
tution requires in order to bring it to maturity ? In my 
opinion this solution, if it be accepted as to the fact, ought 
to increase, rather than otherwise, our admiration of the 
contrivance."^ 

Through the various reasonings of the Darwinian School on 
this subject, there seems to me to run a strange inconsistency. 
On some occasions they are at pains to represent the brutes as 
little more than sentient machines, or rather as machines whose 
movements are set a-going, and are regulated by sensations; — 
on others they seem anxious to elevate them to the rank of 
rational beings. Of the former bias we have an instance in the 
theory (so acutely animadverted on by Paley) to account for 
the operations of birds in the incubation of their eggs ; of the 
latter, in the explanation which Darwin himself pro{)Oses of the 
phenomena exhibited by some of their tribes in the course of 
their periodical migrations. " It is probable," he observes, 
" that these emigrations were at first undertaken as accident 
directed, by the more adventurous of their species, and learned 
from one another, like the discoveries of mankind in naviga- 
tion."^ It is curious that these philosophers did not also refer 
the incubation of eggs to the lights afiForded by observation and 
example, aided by those supplied by tradition and by parental 
instruction ; more especially, as Darwin has chosen to explain 
in this way the wonderful operations of some of the insect 
tribes. " If we were better acquainted with the histories of 



' From a comparison of the above 
pasnago in Paley 's Natural Theology ^ 
with some of his favourite doctrines in 
his Moral and Political Philotophy^ the 
opinions of the eminent author seem to 
have undergone a very remarkable 
change in the course of his philoso- 
phical studies. See what I have ob- 



served on this subject in the Firtt 
Vissertation prefixed to the Svpplctnent 
to the ICnqfclnpadia BriUinnica^ [ttipraf 
WorkSf vol. i. pp. 472, 473.] I must 
beg leave to request the attention of 
the curious rea<1er to this reference. 
* Zoonomia^ vol. i. p. 231. 
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ttioie insects that are t'ormed iato societies, as the bees, wa«pe, 
aud ants, I make qo doubt but we sltould hud that their arts 
and improvements are not so similar and miifonn as they now 
appear to us, but that they arose, in the same manner, from ax.- 
perience and tradition, as the arts of our own species ; though 
their reasoning is from fewer ideas, is busied about fewer ob- 
jects, and is exerted with !esa energy."' 

Of the two theories, that employed by Darwin to account for 
the incubation of eggs, is, I ha\'e no doubt, by fiir the nearest 
to the truth. As for the other, it is diliicult to suppose that 
Darwin himself was serious when he had recourse to it as on 
explanation of the migration of birds. When we consider the 
timid and cii'curoscribed voyages of manliind before the inven- 
tion of the compass, notwithstanding all the aid derived from 
the observation of the stars, it is impossible not to wonder by 
what means Darwin conceived that migrating birds are guided 
in returning to the same spots ; or even, what leads them, at 
tlie moment of their departure, to direct their flight to one 
quarter of the heavens rather tlian to another. It is upon him 
and his disciples that in all such matters the burden of proof 
must legitimately fall. In the meantime, while tliis problem 
remains unsolved, we must iic allowed to retain the indispen- 
sable, though old fashioned, word Instinct. Can any thing be 
imagined more puerile, or more inconsistent with itself, than 
the aversion of the Darwinians to the use of tlds tejm, which 
leads tlieni always (o avoid It, by substituting in its place some 
other cause implying either much lees or much m&re sagacity, 
than instinct is commonly understood to express ?' 

SB veil UK frotn our countrymen, Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Smith; but I ihall coo- 
Gno myiieir ia tbin note to a paasKge 
from Dr, licid, la which he gisoi tha 
nune or imtinet (WHUCwhBt IcximIj, 
though very intulligiliiy hi every caodid 
inquirer) to tha audden efibrt ve make 
lo rccoTor our halancc when in dangCT 
oTblhng; and to certain olber inatBD- 
tancouB exertions which wo make kn 
our own preBflrvntion i. 



i, pp. 2M, 257. 
' I am ready to BclcnowleclgB at the 
BBHui lime, aa I have done upon a for- 
mer occariim, {PhOatophieal Buiiyi, 
Note I, ii*fra, Work; vol. v.]), thai 
tfaa word inttinct iuw gomctiloua boeD 

■onera with too great a degree of lati- 
tude. Examples of this might be pro- 
dui!od from M. D'Alembert and otlier 
cmineut philoaophei-B on tha Cuulinoiit, 
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Before Bacon's time the AriBtotelians were upt, iu explain- 
ing the phenomena of nature, to substitute final for physical 
causes. At present it seems to be very generally taken for 
granted, that when a physical cause has once been discovered, 
the sijeculation concerning ^noZ causes or design is altogether 
superseded ; whereas, in truth, physical causes are only the 
means by which design accomplishes its ends ; or, if we must 
still retain the scholastic phraseology, physical causes are but 



of unexpected danger. — See his Essays 
on the Active Powers, p. 174, 4to 
edition. 

In tliiH particular instance I agree 
)>erfectly (excepting in one single point) 
with the following very judicious 
remarks long ago made by Grave- 
sandc : — 

" II y a quclquo chose d'admirablo 
dans le moyen ordinaire dont les horn- 
mes se servcnt, pour s'empocher de 
toniber : car dans Ic terns que, par (juel- 
que mouvement, le poids du corps 
8'augmcnto d'une cote, un autre mouvo- 
mcut retablit 1 equilibro dans Tinstant. 
On attribne comniuncment la chose h 
un instinct naturel quoiqu*il faille neces- 
sairement I'attribuor & vn art perfec- 
tionne par Texereice. 

" Les enfans ignorent absolument cot 
art dans les premieres annecs dc Icnr 
vie ; ils I'apprcnnent peu k peu, ot s'y 
perfection nent, parce qu*ils out con- 
tinuellement occasion de sy excrcer; 
exeri'ice qui, dans la suite, n'exige 
presque plus aucune attention de Icur 
part; tout conime un musicien rcmue 
IcH doigts, suivant les regies de I'art, 
pendant qu'il apper9oit a peine qu'il y 
fasse la moindro attention." — (Euvres 
Philosophiques de M. ^SOravesande^ 
p. 121. Secondo partic. Amsterdam, 
1774. 

The only thing I am disposed to ob- 
ject to in this extract, is that clause 
where the author ascribes the effort in 
question to an art. Is it not manifestly 
far more wide of the truth to refer it to 



this source, than with Dr. Reid to an 
instinct? 

The word art implies intelligence; 
the perception of an eml^ and the choice 
of means. But where is there any ap- 
pearance of either, in an operation com- 
mon to the whole species, (not excluding 
the idiot and the insane ;) — and which 
is practised as successfully by the 
brutes, as by creatures possessed of 
reason ? 

The acquired perceptions of our dif- 
ferent senses, more particularly the ac- 
quired perceptions of the sense of seeing, 
(so happily explained by Bishop Berke- 
ley,) afford still more striking illustra- 
tions of the same remark. That it is in 
consequence of experience that we leani 
to judge of the distances and figures of 
objects is now universally acknowledged 
by philosophers; but with what pro- 
priety can we ascribe this acquisition to 
an art in the individual, since it is in- 
variably found in the whole human 
race? AH such acquisitions I would 
propose to call instinctive acqwsitions, 
although I am aware that cavillers will 
object to the expression as a contradic- 
tion in terms. It seems to mo, on the 
contrary', a simple and correct state- 
ment of the fact ; admitting, on the one 
hand, the influence of experience in pro- 
ducing the habit; and, on the other, 
keeping in view the necessity of an 
instinctive determination to account for 
the universality of the acquisition, and 
the early period of life at which it is 
formed. 
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the mstruments by which final catiBee operate. ThiiB, when 
1 Darwin haa traced any of the instincts commonly ascribed to 
' the lower animals to the seose of Bmelling, or to tbc guidance of 
natural sensations and desires, he seems to have thought that 
I the whole effect is accounted for by the blind action ol' physical 
causes. It does not appear to have once occurred to him, that 
his theories in these cases, admitling them to be just, not only 
] leave the old argument i'or design in all its force, but afford 
new illustrations of that harmony, unity, and comprehenaive- 
Qe8.s of contrivance by which the niaterial and the intellectual 
' worlds are so adjusted to each other as to conspire in accom- 
plishing the same salutary purposes. 

The wisdom of nature, as displayed in the instincts of animala, 
' is more particularly conspicuous in those tribes which are led 
by instinct to associate together in political conmiunities, as 
the bee and the beaver. Here we see animals who, considered 
individually, discover but a small degree of intelligence,' con- 
spiring together in the accomplishment of effects astonishing 
by their mugnitude, and by the complicated ingenui^ tbey 
exhibit. In such instances, is it possible to suppose, either that 
each individual is able to form a conception of the general 
design to which his lalx^urs are subservient, or that there exists 
in the community a master artist who distributes to the mem- 
bers their various tasks, and combines the exertions of all for 
their joint advantage ? The refinement of contrivance mani- 
fested ia their works, and the uniformity of their operations 
from age to age, demonstrate completely the absurdity of both 
these conclusions. 



' See the articlca AbeiUt and Cotlor 
in BuBbn's Natural HUtory, In Pro- 
fesBor Pictct's vorr ialereBttng nccoiuit 
of hii Travrlt in Great Sritni*, lie 
mentions a Tisit lie matlu in company 
with Sir Joaepli Bankit, to an old Lliud 
beaier wiiii h Sir Jmcjib bad kept for 
ten j'enrB in a pnncl al hia house nt 
Spring Grove. The curiotn dctiuls he 
slates evince no inconBi<lerHble ugAcit^ 
■nd inechitnici] 



pliahing pnrticnUr ends ; faut tbcM ends 
nre in no respect enbecrvient to tho k- 
commDdn'ion or comfort of tlio animal 
in its actual aidmtioll, nltbough mani- 
fmlly pnrls of Ihose ■valemallc iQBtineta 
which Ulong to it in its aodnl ilate. 
The IwftVfr, in short, appears liera lika 
a BoliUry wheel of a machine, wbich ex- 
liibitB in its teeth marts of a reference 
to other wheels wherewith it was in- 
tended to co-operate. 
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" It is a curious mathematical problem," says Dr. Beid, " at 
what precise angle the three planes which compose the bottom 
of a cell in a honey-comb ought to meet, in order to make the 
greatest saving, or the least expense, of material and labour. 

" This is one of those problems belonging to the higher parts 
of mathematics, which are called problems of maxima and 
minima. It has been resolved by some mathematicians, parti- 
cularly by Mr. Maclaurin, by a fluxionary calculation, which is 
to be found in the Transactions of the Royal Society of London. 
He has determined precisely the angle required, and he found, 
by the most exact mensuration the subject could admit, that it 
is the very angle in which the three planes in the bottom of 
the cell of a honey-comb do actually meet. 

" Shall we ask here who taught the bee the properties of 
solids, and to resolve problems of maxima and minima f We 
need not say that bees know none of these things. They work 
most geometrically, without any knowledge of geometry ; some- 
what like a child who, by turning the handle of an organ, 
makes good music without any knowledge of music. 

" The art is not in the child, but in him who made the 
organ. In like manner, when a bee makes its comb so geome- 
trically, the geometry is not in the bee, but in that great Greo- 
metrician who made the bee, and ^ made all things in number, 
weight, and measure.'"* 

^ E$$ayA on the Active Bower$, 4to tanity of mentioning the pleasure with 

edition, pp. 106-lOS. wliich I have read the details of the re- 

I have purposely avoided entering searches concerning ants, hy M. Huher 

into any particular discussions with re- of Geneva. His own work I have not 

spcct to the Instincts of Insects. Dr. seen ; but I have read an excellent and 

Darwin confesses that we have a very most satisfactory account of it in the 

imperfect acquaintance with their vari- twentieth volume of the Edinburgh Jie- 

ous tribes. " Their occupations,*' he view. My interest in those researches 

says, " manner of life, and even the was increased by my acquaintance with 

number of their tentee^ differ from our the writings of his illustrious father, and 

own, and from each other.'* — (Zoono- by my con6dence in the accuracy of an 

mtn, vol i. p. 252.) For these reasons, observer formed in the school of Geneva. 

I have confined myself to animals which I must, notwithstanding, be allowed to 

may be presumed to have been subject- express my suspicions, that the author, 

ed to a more accurate examination by (or his reviewer,) has been sometimes 

naturalists. under the influence of a lively fancy. 

I cannot, however, omit this oppor- This, I think, among other instances, 
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Althoiigli, however, it may be confidently assujiied, ae a coii- 
Bequence of the forcgoiug considerations, that, in the prtxjeed- 
ings of the brntes, there is a wisdoni ilispiayed whieh must be 
referred to a higher origin ; it is, nevertheless, indisputable that 
individuals aro left to make aome afqinsitions by their own 
personal experience. " It is in this manner," as was long ago 
remarked by Mr. Hnme, " that they become acquainted with 
the more obvious properties of external objeets ; and gmdually, 
from their birth, treasure up a knowledge of the nature of fire, 
water, stones, earths, heights, depths, &c., and of the effects 
which result from their operation. The ignorance and inex- 
perience of the yoimg are here plainly distinguishable from the 
cunning and sagacity of the old, who have learned, by long 
observation, to avoid what hurt them, and pursue what gave 
ease and pIciiBure. A horse that has been accustomed to the 
field, becomes acquainted with the proper height whicli lie can 
leap, and will never attempt what exceeds liis force and ability. 
An old greyhound will trust the more fatiguing part of the 
cliaflG to the younger, and will place himself so us to meet the 
hare in her doubles ; nor are the conjectures which he forms 
on this occasion founded on anything but his observation and 
experience. 

" This is still more evident," continues the same author, 
" from the effects of discipline and education on animals, who, 
]yy the proper application of rewards and punishments, may In? 
taught any course of action the most contrary to their Datura] 

o(i nbovp hslf way of ihe hoight of the 
otliei'. An fxperieneeil nnt arriving at 
the tpol *eenicd itniek mth tita dt/e^, 
and immedinlplj destroj'ed tlie 1ov«r 
ceiljfig, btiilt np Iho wait to the proptr 
height, ni>d fanned it oev ceiling with 
the matpHiilii of the former. "^(JSiKit- 
burgh Jierirtn. vol. ii. p- U9,) Bat 
the moBt extraordinaij hct vUch tba 
researches of M. Hnberhave bronghtto 
light, reUtci lo n ■pMiPB of largo ants, 
dennmiiialed by him Jmiaoiu, who 
Mem dealers in Bomething analngniu to 
our glaTC-tradfl.— See Note F, 



appears i 



species 



connt given of the 
wliich tiia different 
instmct thbir habita- 
g (he rlesign of Ibe 
cells and galleries, each nnt appears to 
follow its own (aarj, A want of accord- 
uice must, Ifaersfore, freqnently take 
place at the point wbens their works 
join ; but they nevof appear lo be em- 
barruBBed by any ditGi^utlien of this kind. 
An instance is related^ in wbioh two 
opposite walls were made of such diSer- 
Ent elcTations, that the ceiling of the 
one, if oontitiued, wcnld not have reavh- 
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instincts and propensities. Is it not experience which renders 
a dog apprehensive of pain when you menace him, or lift up 
the whip to beat him ? Is it not even experience which makes 
him answer to his name, and infer, from sucli an arbitrary sound, 
that you mean him rather than any of his fellows, and intend 
to call him when you pronounce it in a certain maimer, and 
with a certain accent ?"^ To what a degree the number and 
variety of these acquisitions may 1x3 increased, by placing an 
animal in artificial situations, (by throwing obstacles, for ex- 
ample, in the way of his gratifying the physical wants and 
necessities of nature,) it is not easy to conjecture. Some inter- 
esting experiments and observations on this point may be 
found in the first volume (if I recollect right) of the Varietes 
Litterairea of M. Suard.^ The same thing is exemplified in the 
processes by which dogs, horses, birds, and other animals are 
trained to the performance of those extraordinary feats, which 
in all countries form an object of favourite amusement to the 
multitude, and which, in some respects, are not unworthy of 
the attention of the philosopher himself.^ 

From these facts it appears clear to a demonstration, that 



* IIuine*8 E$saytt ^o^- "• PP* ^12, 
113. London, 1784. 

'In such cases, shall wo ascribe de- 
liberation and contnTanco to the brutes, 
or shall we consider their operations as 
the result of latent instincts developed by 
the uncommon situations in which thcj 
are placed ? I throw out this last idea 
merely as a query, but various circum- 
stances might be alleged in its support. 
One thing is certain, that the extra- 
ordinary acquisitions of the individual 
are limited to the extraordinary occa- 
sions which gave them birth, and con- 
tribute nothing to the general superiority 
of his intellectual powers over other 
animals of the same species. Thp ocea- 
iions are to be ascribed to human in- 
genuity, no less than the experimental 
exclusion of light from a plant, when 
the physiologist wishes to ascertain 
what that element contributes to the 



colour, to the smell, or to the upward 
growth of vegetables. 

' Persius in the prologue to his Sa- 
tires, has touched with great precision 
uj>on the principle on which the latent 
powers of the lower animals are to be 
developed. 

" Quia expedirit Pdtaeo raum X*'V> 
Picaaque docult noctra rerba conaii 7 
MaglBter artls ingenlque largitor 
Venter, negatai arttfex tequi vocm." 

I have, since I wrote the above, met 
with the same remark and the same 
quotation in Leibnitz. " Noc minus 
animalibus gubemandis proemia pro- 
sunt, nam esuricnti animali alimenta 
pnebens, ab eo obtinobit, quod alioqui 
nullo pacto extorscrit. Gencrale instni- 
mentum est escse, cum parent copia; 
cum abnuunt denegatio. Quis expetU- 
viti*' &c. &c. — OperOf tom. i. p. 167, 
editio Dutensii. 
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the brutes are by no means under tlie guidance (any more than 
man) of pure or unmixed instinct, and that this principle is, iu 
both cases, susceptible of certain modifications from observa- 
tion and esperieace, I am inclined, however, to think Uiat 
the tentative efi'orts of the brutes will be found, on an accurate 
examination, to be confined within very narrow limits, so that 
two or three experiments are sufficient to conduct them into 
the right path. In making these experiments, they are pro- 
bably urged by some instinctive impulse, without any clear 
perception of the purpose to which they are subservient ; which 
purpose being once accompliahed, it is not surprising that the 
animal should persevere over afterwards in that particalar 
mode of exertion which it has found to be successful.' 



' 1 hafo otlon besD struck with lliis 
idea, on observing the efiurtB of a liird 
toeBcupe from a room iDlowhicli II had 
entered b/ an open wiDdow. lU efforls 
are, from the beginning, direcled to- 
wards the light ; but ita ineipcrieaco 
witb respect to the nnlure of kIbhs, 

whicll unites in i(»e]f an unusual aom- 
binattun of the quidities of trauspsrnncy 
and of resistance, renders, in general, 
fur a oansiderable space of lime, tliesa 
eSorta abortiTe. The number of its 
experiments increasea in proporttoQ tu 
the number of vindows, or rather in 
proportion to the number uf panes ; 
and, on the other hand, if there were 
only one aportare iu the walls, or if all 
the panes of glass vere removed, the 
bird wonld effect its escape at the first 
trial, and would afterwards puss and 
repass without any apprehension about 
the consequanccs. Something analo- 
goua to this may perhaps take place in 
the case of bees and of other insccta 
who irark with geometrical regularity ; 
a conjecture which, if I understand tim 
rightly, coinddes in tho main with 
Bnflbn'g idea. 

According to this view of the aub- 
jeot, I would not rqject as absurd, the 
well-imagiaed, and by no means imjiro- 



bsble, story of the philosopher'B mule, 
which is quoted bjCharron as a dedsire 
proof of the reasoning powers of brutes. 
" Le mulet da philoaopbo Thalea, por- 
tant du sel et traversant un ruiueau, a» 
plDngeeit dedans avcc sa charge, prmr 

la reodre p!ua legSre, I'a^anC une fbin 
trouvC'o telle y estant par acddeiU 
tombc; mais estant aprca chaigo dn 
laioe ne s'y plongeoit plus." After 
mentioning a variety of similar Btie«- 

of evidence with the foregoing, be con- 
cludes thus: " Toutea eva choies com- 
ment se pouvent ellca faire saua dia- 
courg et ratiocination, conjonotion et 
division? C'est en estre prive que ne 
connoLfitre cela." — Dt la Sageae, tiv. i. 
chop. 8. _ 

An exBJuple of what I have here snp- 
poaed to be the conatitution of brutes, 
oecuni io the facility with whtob the 
human infant acquires the use of its 
mother tongue. Wore the number of 
alphabetical sonnda much greater ihtu 
it b, the difficulty of the art of articula- 
tion would be proportionally increased; 
nor would it be possible tor the natives 
of tho diCTerunl regiona of the globe to 
approiimale to the pronunciation of 
each other's lan^noges, so us to become 



I 



J 
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The circumstance, however, which chiefly deserves attention 
in this part of our argument, is the exclusive and incommuni- 
cable appropriation of these acquisitions to the individual animal 
who has been led to make them. With this individual they all 
perish without being either copied by others of the same species, 
or transmitted by parental instructic^n to future generations ; 
nay, even by this individual himself, they are soon entirely for- 
gotten, if the memory and practice of them are not constantly 
kept up by the care and discipline of man. 

It would appear, therefore, that tlicse acquisitions, whatso- 
ever they may Ik?, are not the result of any knowledge or reason 
in the animal, but the effect of the general principle of instinct, 
diversified in its appearance by the unusual circumstances in 
which it operates. The only inference to which they lead is, 
that the instincts of the brutes have a certiiin degree of lati- 
tude — a certain power of accommodation to external accidents. 
They do not even authorize the conclusion, that the nature of 
the animal who possesses them is improved on the whole, 
inasmuch as the new attainments are not combined with pre- 
existent instincts, but substituted in their place; and as the 
animal retains its hold of them when they are made, not in 
consequence of any knowledge which it has itself acquired, but 
of the constant suiwrintendence of that Intelligent Being by 
whom they were, in the first instance, communicated. 

I shall only remark farther, before dismissing this head, that 



' mutually intelligible. It is the limited 
number of vowels ami of consonants 
which, in this instance, accomplislies 
that ahscissio infinlti which is of so 
great importance in the exorcise of 
many of our faculties, and which is so 
peculiarly essential to the success of 
our instinctive efforts during that period 
of life when our exi>eriment8 arc maile 
without any distinct perception of their 
object. 

Dr. Holder, in his Elements o/Speech, 
recommends to the inHlnictors of the 
deaf and dumb a general rule (evidently 
the result of his own obserTationn) 

VOL. IV. 



which affords a good illustration of 
these remnrlvs. " Write down p and 
6, and make signs to your pupil to en- 
deavour to pronounce them, and guide 
him by showing him the motions of 
your own lips, by which he will, trith a 
Utile endeavour^ stumble upon one of 
them.'' 

Tlio instinctive experiraentfl of brutes 
are, it is probable, confined within still 
narrower limits, suitable to the more 
contracted range of their powers, and to 
the more urgent pressure of their phy- 
sical necessities. 
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the comparison between Man and Brutes has been generally 
made in a very unfair and illogical manner, the reason of the 
liiuimii race being usually contrasted, not witli tbe instincts of 
a particular species, but with the instincts of all the different 
tribes of animals, as if they were combined together in a eiiigU' 
individual. We contrast man, not with the horse, tlie dog, or 
the beaver, l)ut with the brutes in general ; and when we find 
■any particular point in which he is surpassed by any one 
animal, we think we have succeeded in lowering bis pretended 
Buperiorify, Pope's view of the subject is much more philoso- 
phical : — 

"The pavers of all subdued by thee alone, 
IsBol [by reason all these puwere in iino?"* 

Not that reason is to be considered merely aa the result of a 
combination of various instincts, but as a power of a superior 
order, fitted of itself to accomplish all those multifarious ends 
to which the infinitely diversified instincts of tlie brutes are 
subservient. 

The superiority of reason to instinct is in no instance more 
strikingly displayed than in those cases where it has been sup- 
posed to borrow its lights from the economy of the brute& 
When it does so, it is not in the way of blind imitation, (a pro- 
pensity of which traces may he observed in various tribes of 
animals,) but by seizing the principle on which the instinct 
accomplishes its purpose, and adding it to the stock of its ex- 
perimental resources. It is remarkable, too, with respect to 
the imitative powers of brutci, that they seem to be exercised 
with little intention or deliberate volition on their part, and 
that they are in no case subservient to the improvement either 
of the species or of the individual, 

I must not conclude this Section without taking some notice 
of the instinct of the lower animals, as displayed when they are 
under the influence of parental affections. Addison observes, 
that in some of the brutes the instinctive affection of parents 
to their young seems to be even more intense and violent than 
• [fiuaj, on Mirt, Ep. i. 331.] 
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in rational creatures ; and, in proof of this, quotes a fact which 
that amiable author would probably have been prevented from 
introducing, by the circumstances of cruelty it records, had it 
not been for the interesting and striking point of view in which 
it places one of the most astonishing classes of phenomena 
exhibited to our observation, — I mean the instinctive attach- 
ment of the lower animals to their young, and the instinctive 
care they take of their preservation. " A person well-skilled in ^ 
dissections opened a bitch, and as she lay in the most exquisite 
tortures, offered her one of her young puppies, which she im- 
mediately fell a-licking, and, for the time, seemed insensible of 
her own pain. On the removal, she kept her eye fixed on it, 
and began a wailing sort of cry, which seemed rather to pro- 
ceed from the loss of her young one than the sense of her own 
torments."* 

To examine the economy of nature in the phenomena of the 
lower animals, and to compare their instincts with the physical 
circumstances of their external situation, forms one of the finest 
speculations of Natural History ; and yet it is a si^eculation to 
which the attention of the natural historian has seldom been 
directed. Not only Buffon, but Ray and Derham have passed 
it over slightly ; nor indeed do I know of any one who has 
made it the object of a particular consideration but Lord 
Kames in a short appendix to one of his Sketches. The 
appendix is entitled. Concaving the Propagation of AnimalSy 
and the Care of their Progeny ; and it contains, among various 
mistakes and hasty conclusions, some pleasing remarks con- 
cerning the benevolent wisdom of Providence, as displayed in 
its superintending care of the brute creation. 

How far the feelings of the brutes towards their offspring 
are analogous to what we experience in our own case, it is im- 
possible to determine. It is probable, I think, that they differ 
more w^idely than we might be apt to conclude on a superficial 
view of the subject. But whatever conclusions philosophy may 
lead us to form on this point, it is certain that nothing can be 
more pleasing than to indulge that illusion of the imagination 

* [Spectator, No. 120.] 
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which assiiuilntes, iu oiir apprehensioDB, their parental affections 
to oufB, and inspires us with a syinpathetic interest in all their 
little concerne, while they Bre under the influence of this ami- 
able instinct. On no occasion whatever do we feci ourselves so 
strongly tempted to apply to the operations of lustintit that 
remaTkable expreBsion of Aristotle's, in which he calls tbem 
Mi/tijfiaTa 7179 avOpwrnvrp ^mp, 

Wliat leads me to suspect that the feelings of the brutes 
towards their young are essentially difierent from ours, is chiefly 
this, that in all their various tribes, as soon as the end of the 
parental affection is accomplished, the connexion ceases entirely ; 
and there is no reason to tliink, that the members of the same 
family retain any memory of their former attachment) or even 
that they are able to distinguish each other from other indivi- 
duals of the same species. The contrast between this circum- 
stance and what we experience in our own sj^cies, gives the 
chief beauty to the following passage in Thomson, the conclud- 
ing line of which it seems to mc imiJoasible for any person, who 
lias ever experienced either the parental or the filial afiection, 
to read without emotion. It is part of his desciiption of the 
last lesBon given by the parent birds to their young when teach- 
ing them to fly. 

.....," Down before llicni fly 
The pfu^nt guides, and chide, eibort, comuumd, 
Or push Ibem off. Tbe Barging air receives 
The pliimy Imrdeo, and their Bolf-Uiight winga 
Winnow the waving eienient. Od ground 
Alighted, boldiT up BguD the; lead 
Farther and farther on iho lengthnniug flight, 
Till vanieh'd every fear, and every power 
Boused into life and action, light in nir 
Th' acquitted parents see their Booring riu^e. 
And once rejoioing never know tbcra more."* 



What renders this circum stance in the economy of the brntes, 
if possible, still more wonderful, is a remark of Addison's, of 
the justness of which there can be no doubt ; that " the love of 
* [SeoKtrw, Spring, 141.] 
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the parent may be lengthened out beyond its usual time if the 
preservation of the species require it, as we may see in birds 
that drive away their young as soon as they are able to get their 
livelihood, but continue to feed them if they are tied to the 
nest, or confined within a cage, or by any other means appear 
to be out of a condition of supplying their own necessities."^ 



SECTION II. 

In what then, it may be asked, does the difference between 
Man and the Brutes consist? Do their faculties diflfer.from 
each other in degree only, or is there an essential diflferencc 
between the rational and the animal natures ? 

On tliis point philosophers have in general been disposed to 
run into extremes, and none more remarkably than the French 
philosophers during the course of the two last centuries ; the 



» [Spectator, No. 120.] This remark 
of Addison *H affords mo an opportunity 
of animadverting, once for all, on those 
numerous passages in which Darwin 
infers, from the modification of an in- 
stinct by external circumstances, that 
the supposed instinct has really no ex- 
istence. In this inference he proceeds 
on the general principle, that all in- 
stincts are necesiary in their operation, 
and therefore cannot be modified by ac- 
cidental causes. From this principle it 
would follow, that the cases mentioned 
by Addison demonstrate the attachment 
of birds to their young not to be ifutinc- 
tire ; whereas, in truth, they a£ford veiy 
strong and striking illustrations of the 
contrary conclusion. 

Of the passages hero alluded to in 
Darwin's section on Instinct, the fol- 
h)wing extracts will convey a sufficient 
idea. " This torpid state of swallows is 
testified by innumerable evidences, both 
of ancient and modern names. Aris- 
totle, speaking of swallowSi says. They 



pass into warmer climates in winter, if 
such places are at no great distance ; if 
they arc, they bury themselves in the 
climates where they dwell." 

« « « « 

" Ilenco their emigrations cannot de- 
pend on a nece$9ary instinct, as the 
emigrations themselves are not ne^i' 
$ary.'*—Zoonotnia, vol. i. pp. 232, 233. 

" All birds of passage can exist in the 
climates where they are produced : they 
are subject, in their migrations, to the 
same accidents and difficulties that man- 
kind are subject to in navigation : the 
same species of birds migrate from some 
countries, and are resident in others. 
From all these circumstances, it appears 
that the migrations of birds are not pro- 
duced by a necessary instinct^ but are 
accidental improvements, like the arts 
among mankind, taught by their con- 
temporaries, or delivered by tradition 
from one generation of them to another." 
—Ibid. pp. 236, 372. 
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disciples of UeecarteB allowing no one faculty to belong to man 
and brutes in common, and considering tlic latter in the light 
of mere machines ; wlule tlie prevailing creed of the praaeiit 
race of French materialists leads to the rejection of every theory 
which professes to discriminate the rational soul from the ani- 
mal principle of action. 

Mr. Addison appears to me, from various passages in the 
Spedaior, to have entertained some vagiie and not very con- 
eietent notions on this question, but, on the whole, approaching 
more nearly to those of Descartes than of any other philosopher. 
" There is not," (he observes. No. 120,) " in my opinion, any- 
thing more mysterious in nature than this instinct in animals, 
which thus rises above reason, and falls infinitely short of it 
It cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter ; and, 
at the same time, works after so odd a manner, tliat one cannot 
think it the faculty of an intellectual being. For my own part, 
I look upon it as ujion the principle of gravitation in bodies, 
which is not to be explained by any known qualities inherent 
in tlie bwlieB themselves, nor from any laws of mechanism ; 
hut, according to the notions of the greatest philosophers, is an 
immediate impression from the tirst Mover, and the divine 
energy acting in the creatures." In the following paper he ex- 
jiresfles himself thus : — " Ab the different principles which act 
in different animals cannot be called Reason, so when we term 
it Instinct, we mean something we have no knowledge o£ To 
me it seems the immediate direction of Providence, and such 
an operation of the Sui)reme Being as that which determines 
all the portions of matter to their proper centres." 

The opinions of the ancii?nt Stoics seem to have differed etill 
less on this point, from the Cartesian theory. This we learn 
from a passage in Plutai-ch, in which it is stated as a doctrine 
of that sect with resjiect to uiiimiils, ov dvfj.ovtf0ai, aXX' aaavei 
OvfiouadoL- ov tf>o0eiudai a.\\' mrruvel ifiopetadaf ov pKeiretv, 
aXV maavet ^eireiv, k.tX " That lirutes do not feel anger, 
but appear to feel it ; that they arc not afraid, but appear to be 
afraid ; that they do not see, but appear to see," &c.^ 

> riiirBti-li, Dt /iaterUa Animi^iiim. [Qpe'". ^"i- »■ P 96'- "'- Xyl.] 
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It is from DescartoB, however, that this doctrine has derived 
its chief celebrity in modern times, and it is principally to the 
influence of his name that we must ascribe its prevalence both 
in France and England in the earlier part of the last century.^ 
For a considerable number of years past, the French philoso- 
phers in general have gone into the opposite extreme, and have 
employed their ingenuity in attempting to account for the 
boasted superiority of man, by accidental circumstances in his 
bodily organization, or in his external condition. Of these 
theories the following passage from Helvetius will be a suffi- 
cient specimen : — 

" Many pieces," says this amusing, though jmradoxical writer, 
have been published on the souls of beasts. They have been 
alternately denied and allowed the faculty of thinking. But 
{Kjrhaps a research sufficiently accurate has not yet been made 



* The great Pascal in said by Baillet 
to have eBteenied this theory as the most 
valuable part of the Cartesian Philoso- 
phy ; probably on account of the easy 
solution it afforded of the apparent suf- 
ferings to which the lower animals are 
subject. " Au reste cettc opinion des 
automates est co que M. Pascal cstimoit 
le plus dans la philosophic de M. Des- 
cartes." — Baillet, Viede Descartes, torn, 
ii. p. 537. 

Not having access at present to the 
works of Baillet, I quote this on the 
authority of Bayle. See his Dictionary, 
Article Gomezhis Pereira. In proof of 
the faith attached to it by Father Male- 
branche, the following anecdote is told, 
on the authority of FonteneUe, by one 
of his intimate friends, in the Mercure 
de France for July 1767. " M. de 
Fontcnelle contoit qu'un jour etant alio 
voir Malcbranche aux PP. de I'Oratoire 
de la Rue St. llonore, uno grosse chicnno 
de la maison et qui etoit pleino, entra 
dans la salle ou ils se promenoient, vint 
caresser le P. Malebranchc, et se rouler 
h. scs pieds. Apr^s quelqiies mouvc- 
mens inutiles pour la chasser, le philo- 



sophe lui douna un grand coup de pied, 
qui fit jetter (\ la chicnno uu cri de 
douleur, et ii M. de Fontcnelle un cri de 
compassion." " £h quoi,'* (lui dit froidc- 
ment lo P. Malebranche,) *' ne savez vous 
pas bien que ccla ne sent point ?" 

On this point the opinion of Malc- 
branche appears to have undergone a 
change in the progress of his studies ; 
for in the earlier part of his life he cer- 
tainly believed that animals were senti- 
ent beings. Wo are told, that when 
pressed in conversation by some of his 
friends with the sceptical objections to 
the justice of God drawn from the suf- 
ferings of the brutes, the good Father 
replied, " Apparemment ils out mango 
du foin defendu." This conversation, we 
may presume, took place before lie was 
acquainted with the works of Descartes. 

With respect to this question of Auto- 
matism, Fontencllc, a zealous Cartesian, 
had the good sense to dissent openly 
from the system of his master, and even 
to express his approbation of the sarcas- 
tic remark of La Motte, " que cette 
opinion sur les animaux etoit une d€' 
bauche du raiionnement.^* 
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iiito Uiose differenceB between the nature of man and that of 
the other animals, from whence the inferiority of what is 
called the soul of the latter is derived. The following con- 
eiderationg seem to go far towards an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon : — 

" Is/, The feet of all quadrupeds terminate either in horn, 
aE those of the ox and the deer ; or in nails, as those of the dog 
and the wolf; or in claws, as those of the lion and the cat. 
This peculiar organization of the feet of these animals deprives 
them not only of the seose of touch, considered as a channel of 
information with respect to external ohjects, hut also of the 
dexterity requisite for the practice of mechanical arts. 

" 2d, The life of animals in general being of a shorter dura- 
tion than that of man, does not permit them to make bo many 
observations, nor to actpiire bo many ideaa 

" 3d, Animals being better armed and better clothed by 
nature than the human sjjecics, have fewer wants, and con- 
sequently, fewer motives to stimulate and to exercise their 
invention. K the voracious animals are more cunning than 
others, it is because hunger, ever inventive, inspires them with 
the art of forming stratagems to surprise their prey, 

"4ilt, The lower animal H compose a society that flies from 
man, who, by the assistance of weapons made by himself, is 
become formidable to the strongust amongst them. 

"5th, Man is the most [irolific and versatile animal upon 
earth. He is born and lives in every climate, while many of 
the other animals, as the lion, the elephant, and the rhinoceros, 
are found only in a certain latitude ; and the more any species 
of animals capable of making observations is multiplied, the 
more ideas and ingenuity it is likely to possess," 

" But some may ask," continues Heh'etius, " why monkeys, 
whose paws are nearly as dexterous as our hands, do not make 
u progress equal to that of man ?" — "A variety of causes," 
he observes, " conspires to retain them in that state of inferi- 
ority in which we find them. Is^, Men are more multiplied 
upon the earth. 2c?, Among the difi'ercnt sj)ecie8 of monkeys 
there are few whoso strength can be compared to that of man. 
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and, accordingly, they form only a fugitivo society before the 
human species. 3d, Monkeys being frugivorous, have fewer 
wants, and therefore less invention than man. 4:th, Their life 
is shorter ; and, finally, The organical disposition of their 
bodies keeps them, like children, in perpetual motion, even 
after their desires are satisfied. In consequence of this hist 
circumstance they are not liable to ennui ; which ought to be 
considered (as I shall prove afterwards) as one of the principles 
to which the human mind owes its improvement. 

'^ By combining,*' he adds, " all these differences between the 
nature of man and of beasts, we may imderstand why sensi- 
bility and memory, though faculties common to man and other 
animals, are, in the latter, only sterile qualities."^ 

It is not a little surprising that, in this theory, Helvetius 
takes no notice of the want of language in the lower animals, 
— a faculty without which the multiplication of individuals 
could contribute nothing to the improvement of the species. . 
Nor is this want of language in the brutes owing to any defect 
in the organs of speech, as sufficiently appears from those tribes 
which are possessed of the power of articulation in no incon- 
siderable a degree. It plainly indicates, therefore, some defect 
in those higher principles which lay the foundation of the use 
of artificial signs. But of this subject more fully afterwards. 

Among these different considerations stated by Helvetius, 
the Jirst alone seems to me to deserve any particular attention. 
When to the indispensable necessity of the sense of touch for 
the examination of external objects, we add the beautiful 
mechanism of the hand, which Aristotle justly calls " the in- 
slrament of instruments^*^ and without which the practice of 
many of the arts of life would be quite impossible, it is not 
wonderful that such a writer as Helvetius should have been 
led to conclude, that " if the wrist of a man had been termi- 
nated by the hoof of a horse, the species would still have been 
wandering in the forest."^ Nor is Helvetius the only philo- 

* De V Esprit, pp. 2, .3. ^i^yaft w^i i^ymvuffj {De Partibu8^ lib. 

* [In the De Auima, (lib. iii. c iv. c. 10.) — Ed.] 

ix. § 2,) he BtylcR the haman Hand — ' " Si la Nature aii lieu do mains ct de 

•(yauf i^yarttf. Elsewhere he calls it, doigts fleziblcts cut termini no8 puignels 
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Boplier who has adopted this conclusion. It Las fouud its vay 
even into the gpeculations of Bonie English metuphysimns, and 
among those of France (with a few exceptionB) it iiiis long 
formed an established article of faith. Buffon liimseif, at a 
BtiU earlier period than Helvetiua, carried it so far as to found 
on it an argmnent against tlie practice of swaddliug infants. 
" By thia meatis," he says, " we prevent them from using the 
hand for eix or seven weeks after birth, and retard tlic improve- 
ment of the aense of feeling, from wliich we derive all our 
knowledge." " One man," he adds, " excels another in genius 
and ability, perhaps only bectinse he has been permitted the 
unrestrained use of this aense at an earlier period." He applies 
the same idea to other animals, and observes, that " thoEc who 
have hands (such as apes) have most sagacity ; and, in general, 
that their attainments seem to be i)roportioued to their capa- 
city of examiuiiig the qualities of objects. The elephant, for 
example, the moat sagacious of brutes, posseeaes in his trunk' 
an organ of touch inferior only to the human hand ; whereas 
fiehee, whose bodies arc covered wilh scalee, are ihc most 
stupid of animals. Serpents are less so, becauge, though tlieir 
skin be hard and scaly, they can acquire a more perfect know- 
ledge of the form and other properties of boilies by twisting 
round them."" 

In order to form a judgment of tiiis celebrated doetriue, 
(which was evidently suggested by the philosophy which teaches 
that all our knowledge is derived from our sensntioua,) it is pro- 
per to attend to the distinction between the perfection of the 



par un pied de aheval, qui doulo que les 
liummeB oe fnseeat encore eriHDts dang 
Isa forels cunuue des troupeaui fngittla ?" 
~D» VEi^rtl, p. 2. 

' It i< accordingly Hiatinguislied in 
Laljn b; tbe anme word, " lIsDan," 
Bay* Cicero, " eliam dnta oiophsnto."— 
Dt Nat. DtOT. lib, ii. cap. 47. At tho 
cxtremily of thin pmbodcie ihcre ih aii 
nppendagoin form of a^itj^r, wliitli I lie 
uiimal u>eB in laying liukt of small ob- 
jects. Some uf tlinne whicb Imve Iwca 
publicly eibibited in Englnni! have be«n 
IbhrIiI tn laliB up wi(b tbie finger n 



sixpence from tbc fioor; to drnw the 
bolt of a door; and even \o untie « 
simple knot upoa b piece of cord. 

I am .issnrcd, lij the best autbority, 
[bat ibo depliani, in hia wild slate, is by 
no means entitied to k bigh rank amnng 
animals in point of sagacity, and tllBt 
tbe faculty by wbich be is chiafly dis. 
lingnisbEil nbore others, is bis nitra- 
ordinary dooility or susceptibility of 
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ai'ts, and the perfection of the individual ; two things which 
are so far from always keeping pace together, that the same 
causes which advance the one are frequently found to counter- 
act the progress of the other. The progress of the arts, for 
example, supposes the division and subdivision of labour ; but 
it is in situations where this is carried to the greatest length 
that the mind of the individual is the most debased. The 
progress of the arts, too, supposes a number of external ad- 
vantages, — materials on which art is to operate, and tools to 
be employed in its operationa But the intellectual powers of 
the individual, so far from requiring to be cherished by the 
liberality of nature, are most completely unfolded in circum- 
stances where she has been sparing of her gifta Thus the 
arts must remain in a comparatively low state where iron is 
unknown ; but the want of this powerful auxiliary only stimu- 
lates invention and ingenuity to supply its place by greater 
manual dexterity ;— much in the same manner in which a 
person who has tlie misfortune to lose one of his hands, 
is soon able to apply the other to almost every purpose 
which he was formerly accustomed to accomplish by means 
of both. 

Suppose for a moment, that, in our species, the wrist had 
been terminated by a hoof like that of a horse, what would have 
been the consequence ? That the acquaintance of the indi- 
vidual with the properties of l)odies must have been extremely 
limited, and that the arts must have remained in a state of 
comparative infancy, cannot possibly be denied. Nor are these 
the only disadvantages under which he would have laboured. 
A considerable part of life must neceasarily have been employed 
in learning to supply the defects of his original perceptions, by 
comparing them together, and correcting them by each other ; 
and, of course, much of the time would have been lost, which 
is at present devoted to his intellectual improvement, and to 
the culture of the useful or elegant arts. But he would have 
been still a man, in possession of all the faculties and powers 
which are characteristical of his nature, and would have 
attained in ^mrt, by experience and by the resources of 
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his own mind, those advantages wliich other meo enjoy in 
consequence of the use of the hand. Nay, hia iu\'eiition 
and ingenuity being so forcibly excited at an earlier jteriod 
of life, perhaps some of his intellectual jwwcra might have 
beeii more early displayed from the multipUcaUon of hia 



lu condrmation of these obaen-ations, we may remark, that 
instances now and then occur of persons born without hands, 
who yet are not inferior in tlieir mental attainments to the 
rest of their ^species. One very remarkable ESam])le of this 
occurred in the earlier part of the last century, in a German 
{of the name of Bvckinger) who was carried about thi» 
country, aud exliibited as a curiosity. He was brouglit into 
the world without either legs or arms, aud yet contrived, by 
means of a sniaU cleft or fork in one of liis stumps, to perform 
on several musical instruments, and both to write aud to draw 
with the most consummate neatness of execution. A beautiful 
specimen of his ingenuity in this last way, is preserved iii 
the Council-Chamber of Edinburgh, and is attested to have 
been his own genuine performance by several gentlemen who 
were then in office as magistrates, and were eye-witnesBCB of 
the fact. 

Two very curious examples of the same sort fell under the 
observation of Montaigne, and are recorded in his Essays. " I 
saw t'other day at my own Louse," says he, " a little fellow, a 
native of Nantes, bom without arms, who has so well discip- 
lined liis feet to perform the ser\ices his hands should have 
done him, that in reality his feet have, in a great measure, for- 
got their natural office. Moreover, he caUa them his hands ; 
he cuts with them, charges and discharges a pistol, threads a 
needle, sews, writes, puts off bis hat, combs his head, plays at 
cards and dice ; and all this with as much dexterity as any- 
body ; and the money 1 gave him he carried away in his foot 
as we do in our hand." 

" I knew another, who, when he was hut a lad, nourished a 
two-handed sword and a halbert, merely by the twisting and 
tiirmng of Wis neck for want of hands ; ttresed them into the 
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air, and catched them again, darted a dagger, and cracked a 
whip as well as any waggoner in France."^ 

To these facts I have to add another, of which I can speak 
from my own personal knowledge. It is the case of a young 
woman of Somersetshire, (her name was Biffin,) who spent 
several months in Edinburgh many years ago, and who, I 
believe, is still alive. In one very important respect her natural 
disadvantages were still greater than Buckingcr's, for she had 
nothing analogous to that cleft or fork in one of his stumps, of 
which he seems to have made so much use in his mechanical 
operations. She was accordingly reduced to the necessity (par- 
ticularly in the execution of her needle-work, in which she 
eminently excelled) to employ her mouth, her tongue, and her 
teeth. In performing the operations of writing and of draw- 
ing, she guided her pen or her pencil by pressing it between her 
cheek and her right shoulder. Her intellectual powers seemed 



* Montaigne's Essays, book i. chap, 
xxii. See Translation by Mr. Cotton. 
A fact of tho same kind with tho last is 
mentioned by Gaspar Schott, a learned 
and very ingenious Jesuit of the seven- 
teenth centur}'. 

" II y a cu des hommea sans bras, 
chez qui co vice de conformation etoit 
compt* nse par uno dexterite mcrvcilleuse 
des pieds, des epaules, &c. Ambroise 
Pan^ parlo d*un homme do 40 ans, sans 
bras, vu k Paris, et qui avec les (>pauIeH, 
la tete, et le col, rempla^oit lo sorvico des 
mains ; il vola, assassiua, et fut pendu." 
— Notice Raisonnfe des Ouvratjes de 
Gaspar Schott, k Pans, 1 785, p. 39. 

Ambroise Pare, the author heie re- 
ferred to, was a celebrated anatomist of 
the sixteenth century. Tho degree of 
credit due to his testimony may be in- 
ferred from his holding tho office of sur- 
geon to the king, under the successive 
reigns of Henry IT., Francis II., Charles 
IX., and Henry III. 

The learned translator (Mr. Johnston) 
of Beckman's History of Inventions has 
quoted from Camerarius an account of 



one Thomas Schweiker, bom at Halle 
in Swabia, in the year 158G. Of this 
person, who was bom without arms, 
Camcrarius assures us, that he not only 
saw him write, but make pens with his 
feet. " Nam cum in editioro loco, qui 
ie4]uarct altitudincm tabulae, in qua 
esculenta apposita crant, consedisset, 
apprehenso pedibus cultro, scindebat 
pancm, et alios cibos ; pedes ea postea, 
nee non et potum, veluti manus, ori 
porrigebant. Peracto prandio pedibuB 
pingcbat, nobis omnibus videntibus, tarn 
elegantes Lutinas literas ac GermanicaSi 
ut exempla eamm, quasi rem insolitam, 
nobiscum sumeremus. PostulantibuB 
etiam nobis, cultello parabat calamos ad 
Bcribendum aptissimos, quos postea nobis 
donabat." 

To the same translator wo are in- 
debted for a reference to a work, in 
which he says there arc several other 
instances of the same kind. The book 
is entitled, " Monstrorum Uistoria Me- 
morabllis a Joanne Oeorgio Schenkio a 
Grafenberg JUio, Francofurti, 1609."— 
See Note G. 
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to me far above the ordinary level, anJ tbe expreHsion of liei" 
countenance (in particular of her eye) was good-humourej and 
cheerful, yet thoughtful and interesting. 

In order to weaken the force of the argument which I am 
disposed to found on these details, it may perhaps be urged, 
that such individiials as I now refer to have enjoyed the society 
of their fellow-creatures, and have derived their intellectual 
I accomplisluneuta from a communication with them, not from 
tlieir own personal experience. But do not many of the brutes 
enjoy the society of man, and in what instance have they 
I profited hy hia instruction, or even learoed to cojiy after hi« 
example ? It may be said that they are prevented from doing 
so by the diversity of their natures ; but, if this be the case, 
whence is it that man has derived so many hints from the ob- 
Ber\'ation of their instinctB, as to give some degree of plausibi- 
lity to those theories which ascribe to this circumstaTice the 
oiigin of some of the most useful arts of human life ? 

This last consideration, by the way, seems to nie to afford 
I one of the most palpable proofs of the essential distinction 
between man and brutes, that, though admitted to a constant 
and familiar observation of human arts, they eeem j>cTfectly 
incapable of deriving any advantage from what is exhibited to 
their senses. The existence of many of them is rendered more 
comfortable by human ingenuity, yet none of them is capable 
of imitating the arts of wtich they have felt the utili^ trom 
experience. Many of the domestic animals, for example, love 
artificial heat; and it is said that monkeys, even in their wild 
state, have been seen to assemble round firea wliich had been 
kindled by men. But none of them ever learned the simple 
art of throwing iu a fagot of woo<l to keep these fires alive. 
The dog himself, one of the most sagacious of animals, who 
has an opportunity every day of witnessing our cookery, and 
who lives in general on food prepared by the fire, was never 
obserretl in a single instance to broil a morse! of raw flesh by 
laying it on the coala Slight as this barrier may appear 
between the animal and rational nature, it seems to be perfectly 
insurmountable j and, indeed, when we reflect on the misohieta 
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which might be produced by a rash management of so dan- 
gerous an element, we shall see abundant reason to admire 
that wise arrangement which, among the various inhabitants 
of the earth, has confined the use of it exclusively to our own 
species. 

The opinion which I have now been combating is not 
peculiar to the philosophers of modern France. From the me- 
morabilia of Xenophon it appears that it was current among 
the sophists of antiquity; and the answer which Socrates 
gives to it is as philosophical and satisfactory as any thing that 
could possibly be advanced in the present improved state of 
the sciences. 

" And canst thou doubt, Aristodemus, if the gods take care 
of Man ? Hath not the privilege of an erect form been 
bestowed on him alone ? Other animals, indeed, they have 
provided with feet by which they may remove from one place 
to another ; but to man they have also given the use of the 
hand. A tongue hath been bestowed on every other animal ; 
but what animal except man hath the power of making his 
thoughts intelligible to others ? 

" Nor is it with respect to the body alone that the gods have 
shown themselves bountiful to man. Who seeth not that he 
is as it were a god in the midst of this visible creation ? — So 
far doth he surpass all animals whatever in the endowments of 
his body and his mind. For if the body of the ox had been 
joined to the mind of man, the invention of the latter would 
have been of little avail to him, while unable to execute his 
purposes with facility. Nor would the human form have been 
of more use to the brute, so long as he remained destitute of 
understanding. But in thee, Aristodemus, hath been joined to 
a wonderful soul, a body no less wonderful ; and sayest thou 
after this, — The gods take no care of me ? What wouldst 
thou then more to convince thee of their care ?"^ 

^ The reader, who is anacquainted Bophy) in the excellent version of Mrs. 

with Greek, may peruse this work of [Miss] Sarah Fielding. [The reference 

Xenophon's (undonhtedly one of the to the original is book i. ch. iy. sects, 

most precious remains of ancient philo- 11-14.] 
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A very remarkable passage to the eame piirpose occurs iu 
Ualen'a treatise, -De U»u Partium. " But, tw of all auimalfl, 
Man is the wisest, so Hands are well fitted for the purposes of 
a wise animal. For it is not because he had hands that he is 
therefore wiser than the rt^st, as Auaxagoras alleged ; but 
because he was wiser thau tbe rest, that ho had therefore 
liands, as Aristotle has most wisely judged.* Neither wag it 



• [A» Arinlotle, here ulleged in oon- 
Rrma^oD, wns, in fact, the original Au- 
thor of Qklen's admirable obBerrations 
npnn the human hand; and u the Sla- 
girtte IB an autbority urea mure ffcigbty 
than the plij^aician of Perganme, in ann- 
SmuitioD of our autbor'i reasoning in 
diepronf of the hTpotbeais of Helvotiua, 
I Bholl Iranslale a few anntcDL-ea from 
the reladve context of Ariatotlc, which 
is in book i». chapter i. of tho troatiiie 
De Ar/iiiH Animalium: — " But why 
one animal has Iwo feet, annlber mnn]' 
feet, and a ihird no feet at all; nnd 

nli7, in fEeoeral, eome organisms ore 
plants, others animals, — this baa been 
alreadj atatud. The cause lilcewiafi liaa 
been asaigned, nhjr Man of aU animals 
is aloDB erect ; and why, standing nu- 
turaily erect, be has no nend of forefeet. 
Nature bestowing on bim, in lieo there- 
of, anna and hands. — Now AnM!«ePriB 
Buya, that Mnn it the uiual of animal; 
heeawie he aloae poaafaia Hands. It 
ia, bowcTer, more rational to iDBintnin, 
timt Man pottaia ffandi, hecnuse he 
of animaii U Ihe wual, fur hands are 
an inatnimcnt rif prcbenBinn, (or nppro- 
pTifttioB, «i; Jiit^3«""0 Hut Nature, 
Hke a wise intelligence, diatribntes to 
sveTj creature her scroral endotnaenta 
BBOonliBg to tbo capacity of using Iheni. 
For it is mere proper that a flute ebonli! 
be giTOD to a flute-player, than a skill of 
Hute-playing bealowod on Ihe poespBaor 
of a Qute ; ihua lulding the leaaer to 
the groater and more encellenl, and not, 
oa ihe oontrai?, tbo greater and more 
excidlent to thu leHser, But if ibis be 



preferable, and if of posaibiUlioi Kalura 
always operntea tlio prefaniblB, it ia to 
be presumed, that man ii not the wiwwt 
of animalEi from poaseasing handaj Imt 
that be poaaesaee hands from being tiM 
ffiaeat of auimnbi. For thn wisest (Ma 
use to Ihe best effect the greatest Dum- 
ber of inalrumenla. Kow the Baud 
appears lo Iw-, not a single inslniment, 
but many : for it is, as it were, ao in- 
etntmeut anterior to, or llie condition tt, 
other infltruwenta, [tfymtn r(t ifyiiHrwi 
and in another work, the JM Amima, 
Ariatotle calla the human Hand. ' tKe 
iwlnmait of uutrummU.'] Kabira, 
Iherofbre, has bestowed tlie Hand, as 
uaelid for Iho employment of tho great- 
est number of ioatrunenta, on the eiwa- 
tiirc Busceptible of the grustcit number 
of arts. Those, therefore, who apeak 
of man among aaimols not only aa ill, 
but as the one worst proriJei], [being 
as tliey say naked, weak, and defeoc*- 
loBB,) do not speak correctly. For tho 
other animals bavo only a single ud, and 
are unable to exchange this one for any 
oilier, being as it wfrc Compelled l« 
sleep always nnd lo perform ovoiy action 
of their life wilh ahoes and g' 
they have, iu fact, no power of thro winK 
olT or varying ibe single defeDce which 
haply envirnna their body. Man, on the 
contrary, has mnny aids, nnd these it is 
always in bis power to change; naj 
even lo choose what arms he wiU, and 
when and vibere he should go anncd. 
For the Hand is boili niu'l and hoof 
and horn, spear a1 
word, (uiy wenjmn 
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his hands, but his reason, which instructed man in the arts. 
The hands are only the organs by which the arts are prac- 
tised."i 

These general considerations seem sufficiently to prove, tliat 
the powers of the Human Understanding do not admit of com- 
parison with the Instincts of the lower animals ; the difference 
between them being a difference not in degree but in kind. 
Perhaps this is the single instance, in which that regular 
gradation, which we everywhere else observe in the universe, 
fails entirely. The fact is the more striking, as it fails only 
with respect to the human mind; for the bodily organization 
of man is distinguished from that of some of the brutes, by 
characteristics which it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to de- 
fine. But this only places in a more conspicuous point of view, 
those intellectual prerogatives to which he owes the undisputed 
empire of the globe; and which open to him a boundless 
prospect of progressive improvement, amid tribes doomed 
apparently to retain for ever their primeval rank in the scale 
of being. 



SECTION 111. 

Still, however, the metaphysical (or rather the logical) ques- 
tion recurs: What are the particular faculties belonging to 
Man, which are denied entirely to the Brutes ? 

In considering this question, it is proper always to remem- 
ber, that the degree of evidence which it is possible for us to 
attain, is from the nature of the subject, far from being com- 
plete. In the case of our own species, we can judge of the 

it may be all of these, because all of Bion. Each of the parts, likewise, maj 
these it is able to seize and to make use be used in one, two, and, indeed, a mul- 
of. To this destination of the hand titnde of ways. The flexures of the 
co-operates its organisation. For it is fingers are also well adapted for ap- 
d]?ided — it is cloyen into a multitude of prehension and compression." And so 
parts ; since in diyision there is a capa- forth. — Ed.] 
bility of coxyunction, whereas in con- 
junction there is no capability of divi- ^ Lib. i. cap. iii. 

VOL. IV. T 
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intelloctual powers of other men, not only from tho appear- 
ances of iutelligenco exliibited in their conihict, but from the 
direct mformaiion which they themselves are quahhed to con- 
vey to U8 of the ojierationa of which they are conscious. But, 
in the case of the brutes, all that we know of their nature is 
collected from outward signs, which are frequently obscure and 
equivocal ; and which, in qo instance whatever, afford the same 
satisfactory information we possess concerning the capacities 
of the human race. Where their external actions rusemble 
those of man, we are naturally disposed to refer them to the 
same causes. When a dog howls, for example, in consequence 
of a blow, we conclude that he feels pain. When be fawns 
upon his mastfir, afttr a long absence, we concluile that his 
apparent flow of affection is founded on something analogous 
to the power of memory. But still those inferences are not 
made with the same ceitainty as those we form concerning the 
powers of rational beings, who, by describing to us what pOBses 
within them, can afford us an opportunity of comparing their 
intellectual phenomena with our own. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, this circiunstimce, (which must be allowed to invalidate, 
to a certain degree, the force of our argument,) we are justified, 
I think, in adopting the foregoing conclusions, by the received 
maxim in natural philosophy, that simflav effects are to be 
ascribed to similar cavma. And it is on this principle that wo 
are entitled, in my opinion, to reject as impliilosophical the 
Cartesian theory, wliich represents the brutes aa mere machinesL 
One thing is certain, that tins is all the evidence wliich the 
nature of the subject admits of; and that, 11' we deny its legiti- 
macy, we put an end at once to the inquiry.' 



I 



' In tbe greater part uf the following wbit'li is juatl; due tu llie 



piuBage, ijapUro appearg to me to rxa- 
EOQ soandlj. The Hnnlog;' he tnetil ioug 
lowania the dcae of it, between cbenii- 
ciU aflitiitieB, and nhat lie cnlb animal 
affinitieii, is too hjpothetical to deserre 
much »tlention. Nor should I have 
thought it worth vliile to take notice at 
it here, had it not leen (or the re^peft 



however fanciful, of w illuitrioiu no 
aullior. 

" L'Analogie eat tWiidee aur Is pro- 
Unbiliii: quo lc8 choncB eemllablea not 
des caows du meme genre, el pr^iii- 
sent les rof-mca effetH, Plus U aimfli- 
tud» est pufaite, plus granile est celle 
prolwhiHte. Ainai noiia ,jug«on» inni 
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Proceeding, then, ou the maxim now mentioned, we must 
allow to the brutes the i>ower8 of Sensation, Perception, and 
Memory. Whether they possess the power of Recollection, is 
more doubtful. If some of the more sagacious of them do, it 
is certainly in a very inconsiderable degree. That they are not 
wholly destitute of the faculty of Conception, we may infer 
from this that some of them appear to dream, and to l>e affected 
with absent objects as if they were present. And that some- 
tliing very analogous to the Associating principle takes place in 
their minds, is evinced by numberless phenomena. Among 
these it is sufficient to mention the means which are employed 
in teaching bears to dance, by making them move on heated 
floors to the sound of musical instruments; and in training 



Aucun doiitc, que dcs ttres pourvus de8 
mc'incs organcs, executant les memcs 
choses et communiquant ensemble, 
i'prouvent les memes sensations, ct 
Ront mus par les memcs desirs. La 
probabilitc que les animaux qui se rap- 
I)rochcnt de nous par leurs organcs, 
ont des sensations analogues aux notres, 
quoiqu'un peu inferieure h celle qui est 
relative aux individus de notre espt^ce, 
est encore excessivement grande ; et il 
a fallu toute Tinfluenco des prejuges 
rcligieux, pour fuire penser ^ quelques 
philosophes, que les animaux sont do 
purs automates. La probabilitc de I'ex- 
istcnce du sentiment decroit, ^ mesurc 
que la similitude des organes avec les 
notres diminue ; mais elle est tonjonrs 
tr^s forte, mome pour les insectes. En 
voyant ceux d'une meme espcce, exc- 
cuter dcs choses fort compliquces exacte- 
mcnt de la meme mani^ro, de genera- 
tions en generations et sans les avoir 
apprises ; on est porte h croire quails 
agissent par unc sortc d'afBnit^, ana- 
logue k celle qui rapproche les molecules 
dcs cristaux, mais qui sc melant au 
sentiment attache h toute organisation 
animale, produit avec la regularite des 
combinaisons chimiquos, des combin- 
aisons beaucoup plus Bingulieres: On 



pourroit pcut-ctre nommer affiniti ani- 
male ce melange des affinites elcctives 
et du sentiment. Quoiqu'il cxiste beau- 
coup d'analogie entre Torganisation den 
plantes et celle des animaux ; elle no 
me paroit pas cependant suffisante pour 
etendre aux vegetaux la faculte de sen- 
tir; commo rien n'autorise k la leur 
refuser." — JUisai PhUosophique siir Us 
Probahilit^$, pp. 203, 204. 

In this comparison of the regular 
and complicated operations of certain 
insects, to the regularity of those chemi- 
cal combinations which are exhibited in 
the phenomena of crystallization, La- 
place goes, perhaps, a little farther than 
sound philosophy warrants ; but bin 
hypothesis of animal affimties is not 
without its value, as it afTords a deci- 
sive proof of the contempt with which 
ho reganled that theory which would 
represent the ingenuity displayed in 
the works of some of the insect tribes, 
as analogous to the mechanical arts of 
the human species, and as manifesting 
reason in the one case no less than in 
the other. In whatever way the fact 
was to be accounted for, Laplace seems 
never to have suspected that the in- 
genuity of the contrivance was to l>o 
referred to the animal. 
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horses to military serv-ice, by combining the idea of their food 
with the noise of the drum. We must, too, in my opinioD, 
allow them some degree of art, or a capacity of employing 
uimple combinations of means to iiccomplish particular enda 
This, indeed, will be disputed by some theorists ; but, in the 
present argument, I am mther diBposfd to ascribe to thena 
too much than too little ; for, granting all that has ever 
been claimed in their favour, we shall still find a boundary 

I distinctly and strongly drawn between the animal and tlie 

I rational nature. 

This boundary is drawn by the capacity of Artificial Langiia^, 
which none of the brutes possess even in the lowest degree,' 
They pobbcbb, indeed, natural signR, and the power of under- 
etanding their ineuning, when employed by their own species ; 
but they discover no marks whatever of a capacity to employ 
arbitrary signs, so as to carry on reasonings by means of them. 
Allowing that thc-y possessed aU our other faculties, this defect 
alone would render them totally incapable of forming aoy gene- 
ral Conclusions, and would confine their knowledge entirely to 

[ particular objects and particular events." Nor is this all, I'he 
same defect would necessarily confine to each individual bis 
personal acquisitions, and would prevent the possibility of any 
improvements resulting from the mutual communication of 
ideas, or from a trausmission of knowledge from one generation 
to another. 

The facts collected by Darwin to prove the reasoning powers 
of animals, only show tliat they are possessed of some small 
degree of mechanical art. Such, for instance, is the fact he 
mentions with respect to an old monkey at Exeter Change, 
London, " who, having lost Ids teeth, when nuts ai'e given liim, 
takes a stone in his hand, and cracks tliem with it, rae by one, 
thus using tools to effect his purpose like mankind." 

In the first volume of this work, (p. 200,) I have quoted a 
still more extraordinary fiict concerning the sagacity of a 
monkey, related by M. Bailly in his Lettre sur les Animaux ; 



' See Note H. 

' PhiUfopkii of Hit Himicra Mliitl, toI. i. chap. it. bc 



>, p. 196, leq. 
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and I have subjoined to the narrative the following remark : — 
" Admitting this anecdote to be correct in all its circumstances, 
it still leaves an essential distinction lietween man and brutes ; 
inasmuch as in none of the contrivances here detailed, is there 
anything analogous to those intellectual processes which lead 
the mind to general conclusions, and which, consequently, imply 
the use of general terms. Those powers, therefore, which en- 
able us to classify objects, and to employ signs as an instiiiment 
of thought, are, as far as we c«n judge, jKJCuliar to the human 
species."^ 

To what this incapacity of language is owing, is a question 
of more difficult discussion. Locke ascribes it (and, I think, 
with great probability) to a want of the faculty of abstraction, 
of which none of the bruti»s discover the faintest traces.* This 



* An artifice, not lens refined than 
that employed by the monkey mentioned 
in the above anecdote, was daily put in 
practice by the female elephant which 
was lately exhibited at Exeter Change. 
When the keeper put a shilling near 
the boards separating the room from the 
staircase, and ordered her to pick it up, 
she immediately extended her trunk 
towards it ; and^ finding it placed beyond 
the reach of that ineirumentf she began 
to blow hard against the boards, so that 
the bUst might move the shilling within 
her grasp. No spectator, surely, of com- 
mon observation, who saw this elephant, 
could help suspecting that this feat, like 
all her other performances, was entirely 
the result of the instruction and dis- 
cipline of the keeper. Without mean- 
ing to impeach, in the slightest degree, 
the veracity either of M. Bailly or of his 
friend, I may be permitted to express 
my doubts, whether the apparent saga- 
city of their monkey might not, if his 
history had been equally well-known, 
have been accounted for in a similar 
way ; more particularly, when we con- 
Hider how much the education of thiM 
animal is facilitated by those imitativf> 



powers which he possesses in kO uncom- 
mon a degree. 

* " This, I think, I may be positive 
in, that the power of abstracting is not 
at all in beasts ; and that the having of 
general ideas is that which puts a per- 
fect distinction between man and brutes, 
and is an excellency which the facultiea 
of brutes do by no means attain to," &c. 
&c. — (Locke's E»$ay^ book ii. chap. xi. 
sect. 10.) The objection stated to this 
opinion by Darwin, will perhapH appear 
to the well-informed reader too frivolous 
to deserve a serious answer ; but some 
reply is called for by the number and 
presumption of his half-educated, though, 
in some inHtances, ingenious disciples. 
" Mr. Ixxrke,'* says he, " published an 
opinion that other animals possessed no 
abstract or general ideas, and thought 
this circumstance was the barrier be- 
tween the brute and the human world. 
But these abstracted ideas have been 
since demonstrated by Bishop Berkeley, 
and allowed by Mr. Ilumc, to have no 
existence in nature, not even in tlie 
mind of their inventor, and we are hence 
necessitated to look for some other mark 
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supposition, it IB evident from what I already said on the sub- 
ject, is perfectly euffieient to aecount for the plienomeiia ; for it 
18 in consequence of abstraction that we are enabled to claEflify 
objeclSj and to carry on reasonings by means of general terms. 
And perhaps, in an inquiry of this sort, tliis is aa strong a 
presumption as can be bmuglit in support of any particular 
conclusion. 

iTo the question, then, that is commonly asked, whether the 
brutes are capable of reasoning ? we may answer, That, if by 
reasonirig be meant a capacity of employing mechanical meami 
to accomplish a particular end, some of the more sagacious 
tribes do exhibit phenomena which can only be ascribed to this 
faculty. But if the word reasoning be restricted in its mean- 
ing to the capacity of carrying on processes of thought by tlie 
help of artificial signs, and of thus arriving at general or sciea- 



DrdiatinclioD." 
Tbinl edition. 

To Ihosc vho koov anything of the 
coatrovertif bers nllucled to, It mnat ap- 
pear evident tbat Darwin lias cum plet«l3' 
imrapprelundoi] tbe point in diEpnte. 
When Berkeley and Uame denied the 
oiUlenee of ahttrtiet or gaierai idcae, 
[which tvo epithets Ditrwiri plniiil; con- 
HJdered ns ajmoD^ODB,) they never 
meimt to dmij tbe pover of the Ikhdud 
mind to cany on gentrnl rtatoningi, so 
as to urlTe at gttitnd condualoia. The 
only diffCTcnoo between them nnd tlieir 
antignnUts relBtsd to the monner in 
which thcBC rcaaonin^ were condnctedi 
the one attomptiug to espUin it hy Iho 
Bupposltion o{ abilraet general iJcab; 
tbe other, by the power which the fb- 
lionnl mind poBsesncn to employ teordt 
or mffM in a generic BCnso, ns the nlge- 
liroiat employs lettere of the alphabet, 
In order to arrive at (^neml tlicoriMiiB. 
'["he docliine of Luckc, therefore, in 
pnint of snbslonce, nnouiite to nolhing 
more than llila, lliiit llie brutes nre 
incapable of thoKp nieulal procosBcs 
(whatever Ihoy inny 1») on whlob the 



power of fotniing gaoeml con< 
depends; aod, consequently, ii not in 
the least aSeeted by the insne .of the 
controvenj between the Roalists aiu) 
their opponents. 

It it quite astonishing that o man of 
Darwin's sagitcity ebould hnre imagined, 
after all tlmt has been wrillcn on iIks 
subject, that one of the circunistonooa 
which diBliogniihes the philosopher fratn 
the vulgar is, that he has acquired the 
p;iwer of rensoning without the instni- 
mentnlity of wurda ; while the lact u, 
that without Iho use of worJa (or of 
some other spedes <if artilkia] signs) 
the power nf geatrai reaioning would 
be impnuiblc. "Mr. llorae Tooke haa 
ebown," (1 qnole Darwin's own words.J 
" that what were called gattrol idea*. 
are in reality only yenflroJ lerras ,■ whence 
arise* Dinch error in our verbal rutaon- 
ings: And hence those who c«n reasni 
without words reason more accuntlely 
than those who only comjiHre the ideas 
suggpRted by words ; a rare faculty, 
mhleh dittiiiffiiiiiti Ihe nnfrrt o/plala- 
xophyfrom thne of iaplutTy"--Ikiona. 
mr'n.vol.i. p. 17P. Tbiid edition, 1601, 
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tific conclusions, we may venture to affirm, that no symptom 
of such a power is to be observed in any animal excepting 
man alone.^ 



\ 



' Cliarron, and various other writers 
Ri'nce his time, have Wen led to adopt a 
diflerent opinion, from a want of atten- 
tion to an important distinction which 
I pointed out in a former volume of this 
work, (vol. ii. pp. 174, 175,) between 
the assimilation or confounding of ob- 
jects, which is the consequence of gross 
and undistinguishing perception, and 
that Rcientitic classification which is 
founded on an examination and com- 
parison of indi\idnalH. " Lcs bestcs dcs 
singuliers conclucnt les universels, du 
i*egard d'un himime seul cognoissent 
touH liommcs," &c. — De la Sagesae^ liv. 
i. chap. 8. 

" In proportion as a country is more 
savage,'* says Humboldt in his Trave's 
through the Equinoctial Begion of the 
itcw Continent^ "the instinct of the 
domestic animals improves in address 
and sagacity. When the mules feel 
themselves in danger, they stop, tuming 
their hea<l8 to the right and to the left ; 
the motion of their ears seems to indi- 
cate that thov reflect on the decision 
they ought to take. Their resolution 
is slow, but always just, if it be free, 
tliat is to say if it be not crossed or 
hastened by the imprudence of the tra- 
veller. It is oil the frightful roads of 
the Andes, during journeys of six or 
seven months across moimtains fur- 
rowedby torrents, that the intelligence 
«)f horses and beasts of burden displays it- 
self in an astonishini? manner. Thus the 
mountaineers are heard to say, ' I will 
not give you the mule, whose step is 
the easiest, but him who reasons best ; 
la mas rariorial.^ This popular ex- 
pression, dictated by long experience, 
combats the system of animated ma- 
chines l)etter perhaps than all the ar- 
guments of speculative philosophy." — 
Personal Narrative, &c. vol. iii. p. 105. 



The language of the American moun- 
taineers on this occasion appears to me 
quite correct The most accurate use 
of words authorizes the application of 
the word reasoning to every exertion of 
mechanical ingenuity, to accomplish a 
particular end, no less than to the most 
skilful use of abstract terms, in order to 
obtain a general conclusion or theorem. 
But still these two intellectual pro- 
cesses are essentially different in their 
effects ; and we may allow to the brutes 
a capacity of carrying on the one, while 
we deny them altogether a power of car- 
rying on the other. 

In an article upon Instinct^ written, 
if I am not mistaken, by that eminent 
naturalist, the Chov. de Lamarck, (see 
the Nouveaux J)ictionnaire (VHistoire 
Naturellef torn. xvi. h Paris, 1817,) I 
find the ftdlowing sentence: ** M. Fred. 
Cuvier, qui a fort bien examine lo 
jeuno Orang Outang apporte vivant en 
Europe, 6taltUt qu'il est capable do 
generaliser scs idees, et de les abstraire 
par la force du raisonnement." When 
this Memoir of M. Fred. Cuvier first 
appeared in the Annals of tJie Museum 
of Natural History, I remember to 
have read it with much pleasure and 
instruction ; but I was far from being 
satisfied that the facts he produces 
establish his proposition, that the ani- 
mal in question possessed the powers of 
abstraction and generalization. On the 
contrary, it appeared to me (as far as I 
can now recollect) that all the phenomena 
he descril)e8 may be easily accounted 
for by attending to the distinction re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this note. 
It appeared to me farther, that duo 
allowances were not made for that 
strong instinctive propensity to Imita- 
tion so chara(;teristic of this tribe of 
animals; in consequence of which thej 
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If, however, any doubts should be entertained about this 
particular hj'potheais, it must still be remembered that the 
facta which it has been brought to explain do not admit of 
dispute. Can a single instance be alleged in which any one 
tribe of animals has improved its condition since the earliest 
accounts given of them by Natural Historians ? Are beea 
advanced a single step since the time of Virgil ? Till some 
authentic instances of this kind are produced, all the extraor- 
dinary stories collected by Darwin and others (even admitting 
the very doubtful evidence on which many of them rest to 
remain uncontroverted) will never he of any weight in estab- 
lishing the conclusion at which these authors seem to Him. 
We may err in the particular faculties we assign as the dis- 
tinguishing attributes of man, but some distinguisliing faculties 
there must be, to which he owes the progressive improvement 
of which he alone is capable among the various inhabitants 
of tliis globe. It is with a similar remark that Rousseau cuts 
short the logical controversies about the distinction between 
man and brutfia " Quand lea difficulteB qui cnvironncut toulee 
ces questions, laisseroient quelque lieu de disputer sur cette 
difference de I'Homme et de I' Animal, il y a un autre quality 
specifique qui les distingue, et sur luquelle il ne peuty avoir 
de contestation, c'est a faculti^ de se Perfectionner ; faculty 
qui, & I'aide des circonstancea, d6veloppe succeasivement toutea 
lee autrcs, et reside panni nous tant dans I'espece que dans 
I'individu; an lieu qu'un animal est, au bout de quelques 
mois, ce qu'il sera toute sa vie ; et son espto, au bout de mille 
ans, ce qu'elle ^'toit la premiere annee de ces mille a 



I 



niaj be eipectoil to copy blindly many 
ortbose Mlioag whirh in mui mnst be 
referred to the rational principles of Iiib 
tmlnre. The inalinotive propensity to 
Ihe notiou of eUmbiiy, for which tbcir 
botiitB are no admirably adapled, ought 
niao to have boon taken into accounl. 
Perhaps Kiine nisj be disposed to think 
ihst M. F, Cmier's argument proves 
«lher loo ni'ich ; ■■ it would follow 



from it that his Orang Oulanc;, (who. 
at the lime of his death, was 011I7 
filleen or nxleen montha nU.) ab- 
Etrncteil, gcneialiied, and rirawined at s 
period of life much earlier Ihnn aflj 
Iraoea of these powere appear fa the 
iDfanlH 
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I subjoin, with much pleasure, the eloquent and philosophical 
reflections of Buffon on the same subject. 

" n faut distinguer deux genres de Per/ectibiltte^ I'un sterile 
et qui se borne k Teducation de Tindividu, et Tautre fecond 
qui s'dtend sur toute lesp^, et qui s'etend autant qu'on le 
cultive par les institutions de la societe. Aucun des animaux 
n'est susceptible de cette perfectibilite d'esp^ ; ils ne sont 
aujourdliui que ce qu'ils ont ete, que cc qu'ils seront toujours, 
et jamais rien de plus, parce que leur education etant pure- 
ment individuelle, ils ne peuvent transmettre a lours (x^tits 
que ce qu'ils ont eux-memes refu de leurs pere et m&re : Au 
lieu que rhonime re9oit I'education de tons les siecles, recueille 
toutes les institutions des autres hommes, et pent, par un sage 
emploi du temps, profiter de tons les instans de la duree de son 
espece pour la perfectionner tons les jours dc plus en plus. 
Aussi quel regret ne devons nous pas avoir a ccs ages funestes 
ou la barbaric a non seulement arrets nos progres, mais nous 
a fait reculer au point d'imperfection d'o& nous etions partis ! 
Sans ces malheureuscs vicissitudes, Tesp^e humaine eut marche, 
et marcheroit encore constamment vers cette perfection glorieuse, 
qui est le plus beau titre de sa superiority, et qui seule peut 
faire son bonheur."* 

From the want of abstraction various other defects might be 
traced. I formerly showed that imagination (understanding, 
by that term, creative imagination) implies abstraction ; and, 
therefore, we must consider imagination, in this sense, as a 
faculty peculiar to a rational nature. Tliis conclusion seems 
to be agreeable to fact ; for, though the brutes discover marks 
of the faculty of conception, none of them exhibit proofs of 
their being able to form any new combinations. Tliiw, too, is 
what we should ext)ect from their stationary condition contracted 
with the progressive nature of man. To him imagination is 
the great stimulus to action and to improvement. To the 
brutes it could only be a source of discontent and misery. 

To the want of imagination, combined with an incapacity to 
follow out connected processes of reasoning, we may also 

* [//m/. Nat. torn. x\u. pp. 3, 4, firgl edition] 
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ascribe t)iat remarkalile contrant wtiich the conditiou of the 
Itnites exhibits to ours, in Iwing gtiided merely by present im- 
pulses without any regard t*) romote cooaequences. Cicero 
has stated this contrjist very precisely and forcibly in Ihe fol- 
lowing words ; — " Seil inter honiinem et belluam hoc maxime 
interest; qnod hiec tantiim quantum Bensu movctur, ad id 
Koltini, quod adeat, quodque pi'ajsens est, se accoaimodat, paul- 
luluin admodiim Bentiens prrel^ritura aiit futurum: Homo 
autom quod ratiouis est particepe, per quam consequentia cemit, 
causas rerum videt, earumque prajgressuB ct antecessiones non 
igQorat ; similitudiues coiu]>arat, et rebus priesentibus adjungit, 
atqiio annectit futuras ; fncilfe totiiia vite cursum videt, ad 
eamque degendara pra^pamt res necessariaa." ^ 

As some authors ascribe reason to Brntcs, so others have 
endeavoured to show that Man, in all his actions, is guided 
by instinct ; and that reason is only an instinct of a particuhir 
kind. Mr. Smellio, in hh Philosophy of Natural Historj/, has 
laboured to supjxirt tliis pariuloxical play upon words ; but. tbe 
idea ia of a much earlier date tlian his [Smellie'e] writiugs, 
being started long ago by Dr. Martin List«r, and perhaps by 
others Itefore him.* " Man," says this last author, " is as very 
an animal as any quadruped of them all, and most of his 
actions are resolvable into instinct, uotwithetanding the prin- 
ciples which custom and education liave superiDdnced." That 
it is posidble, by the aid of arhitrary deKnitions, to say plausible 
things in defence of this, or of any other opinion, I will not 
deny. But still every person of good sense must feel and ac- 
knowledge, that the words Reason and Instinct, in their 
ordinary acceptations, convey two meanings which are perfectly 
distinct ; nor is it difficult to point out (as I have already 
attempted to show) some of their characteristical differences. 
In general, I believe, it may be rcmarke*!, that although the 
multitude often confound things which ought to be dietln- 
puished, yet there are very few cases indeed, if there bo any, in 
which men of different ages nnd countries have agreed to dis- 
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tingiiisli thiugs by different names, which have been afterwards 
found, by an accurato philosophical analysis, to be the same in 
reality. I shall leave, therefore, this verbal quibble, without 
any farther comment, to the candid consideration of my readers. 
More than enough has, I trust, been said in the first section of 
this chai)tcr to expose its futility.^ 



* 1 copy the following passage from 
the article Atne des Bvtejt,\n the second 
volume of a French work, entitled Dic- 
tiouimire des tSc'it nc£» XaturcUe/tf (pub- 
lished at Taris in the year 1804.) The 
coincidi'Tice between the opinions of the 
author, (the illustrious Cuvicr,) and 
those which 1 have stated in the pi-ectsd- 
ing chapter and in other parts of these 
I'Jlements^ gives me a confidence in some 
of my conclusions which I should not 
<)tlKifwise have felt; and encourages me 
in the belief, that the Theory of irlelvc- 
tius, which, not many years ago, was so 
prevalent in France, is now gradually 
giving way, among cautious and impar- 
tial inquirers, to a philosophy less de- 
grading to the dignity of human nature, 
and more favourable to human happi- 
ness. 

" On no peut done nier qu'il n'y ait 
dans lea betes, percepti(»n, memoiro, 
jugement et habitude : et Thabitudo 
elle-memc nVst autre chose qu'un juge- 
ment devenu si facile pour avoir etc 
re]Hte, que nous nous y confurmons co 
action avamt de nous ctre ai>er^Mi8 que 
nous Vavons fait en esprit. II nous 
paroit mcme qu'on aper^'oit dans les 
In-tes loB memes facultes quo dans ies 
enfans ; seulement Tenfant j)orfectionnc 
son etat, et il le p<'rfectionne a mesurc 
qu'il apprcnd a parler, cVst-a-diro fl 
me.surc (|u'il fonnc dc sen sensations 



particulicrcs des idees generales, et quil 
ai>pr(.^nd ]\ exprimer des idees abstraites 
par des signes convcnus. Ce n'est 
aussi que de cette e[K>([Uc que date en 
lui le souvenir distinct des faits. I^a 
memoir e historique a la meme origine 
ct le meme instnmient que le raisonnc- 
mcnt ; cot instrument, c*est lo langage 
abstrait. 

" Pourcjuoi Tanimal n'cst-il point sus- 
ceptible du meme perfectionnemcnt quo 
iVufant ? p<mrquoi n*a t-il jamais ni 
langage abstrait, ni reflexion, ni me- 
moire detaillee des faits, ni suite do 
raisonnemcns compIiqu<'s, ni transmis- 
sion d Vxperiences ac qnises ? ou, cc qui 
rcvitrnt au meme, pourquoi chaque in- 
dividu voit-il son intelligence renfermec 
dans des homes si etroites, et pourquoi 
est-il force dc pnrcourir precisement le 
memo cerclc que les indi vidua do lu 
meme esjK'co qui Tout devance ? Nous 
verrons j\ I'articlo Animtd que les 
grandcs difierenccs qui distinguent les 
CH}M>ces, suffisent bien ]K>ur expliquer lea 
difierenccs de lours facultes; mais on 
est-il qui puisso rendre raison de 
I'enormc distance qui existc, quant & 
rintelligonce, entre Thomme ct le plus 
parfait des animaux, tandis qu'il y en 
a si pen dans l\)rganiRation?" — Dic' 
iumnairc dett Sciences NaturelUtj Art. 
A me dci* licU'S. See N(»tc I. 
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Some Account of James Mitchell, a hoy horn Deaf and BUnd, 
From the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh^ 
Vol VIL Part First.^ 

The Memoir which I am about to submit to the considera- 
tion of the Royal Society, relates to the melancholy history of a 
boy who was born blind and deaf; and who, of consequence, 
has derived all his knowledge of things external from the 
senses of Touch, of Taste, and of Smell. 

It is now considerably more than a year since I first heard 
of this case from my very ingenious friend, Mr. Wardrop, 



* The connexion of the following Ap- 
pendix with the preceding chapter may 
not at first be apparent to a superficial 
reader ; but will at once be acknowledged 
by all who are able to perceive how 
strongly the minute details which it 
contains bear on some of the most inter- 
esting questions which relate to the 
characteristical endowments of the 
human mind. Solitary as Mitchell is 
I in the midst of society, and confined in 
\ his intercouree with the material world 
; within the narrowest conceivable limits, 
what a contrast does he exhibit to the 
most sagacious of the lower animals, 
though surrounded with all the arts of 
rivilized man, and in the fullest posses- 



sion of all the powers of external per- 
ception ! Even in his childish occupa- 
tions and pastimes, we may discern the 
rudiments of a rational and improvable 
nature ; more particularly in that stock 
of knowledge, scanty as it is, which he 
has been led to acquire by the impulse 
of his own spontaneous and eager curt- 
osity. Some of the occupations here 
described I might almost dignify by the 
name of ejcp^mentx. 

The attentive inquirer will discover 
in this memoir proofs of his possessing 
vanous other faculties and principles 
not to be found in any of the lower 
animals ; a sense of the ludicrous, for 
instance, or, at least, a susceptibility of 
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surgeon in London ; a gentleman whose scientific attainments 
and professional skill it is unuecessar}' for me to mention to 
this audience. The information which he thtn communicated 
to me was extremely general ; but more than sufficient to 
excite all my curiosity. " I have at present," says he, ** a 
patient under my care, whose case is, I believe, unique. It is a 
boy fourteen years old, who was born blind and deaf^ and of 
course dumb. His senses of touch and smell have a wonderful 
degree of acuteness ; for by these alone he has acquired a very 
accurate knowledge of external things, and is able to know 
readily his old acquaintances from strangers. The powers of 
liis mind are vigorous. He is evidently capable of reflexion 
and reasoning, and is warmly attached to his parents. He has 
a most delicate palate, and partakes only of the most simple 
fooil. I have couched one of his eyes successfully ; and he is 
much amused with the visible world, though he mistrusts in- 
formation gained by that avenue. One day I got him a new 
and gaudy suit of clothes, which delighted him beyond descrij)- 
tion. It was the most interesting scene of sensual gratification 
I ever l)eheld."^ 

The first idea which struck me on receiving this intelligence 
was, that bo extraordinary a combination of circumstances 
might perhaps afford a favourable opportunity of verifying or 
of correcting, in an unequivocal manner, some of those details 
in Cheselden's celebrated narrative, about which considerable 
doubts have been lately entertained, in consequence of their dis- 



the emotion of laughter ; an emotion of 

which Milton has justly said — 

"... SmUu from reason flow. 
To brutM denied." 

But, ahovo all, a capacity of carrying on 
intercourse with other rational beings by 
means of conventional signs. How far 
the culture of his intellectual powers 
might have been carried by the im- 
provement and extension of these rudi- 
ments of language, it is difficult to 
conjecture. 
The substance of this Appendix might, 



I am scnHible, have been introduced 
here in an abridged form ; but as the 
value of the particulars contained in it 
depends entirely upon their authenticity 
and accuracy, it appeared to me more 
proper to reprint it literally as it was at 
first written. The reader will thus be 
enabled to judge for himself of the 
evidence on which every fact rests, 
which I have thought it of importance 
to record. 

^ This letter was dated October 4, 
1810. 
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agreement with the results of Mr. Ware's experienoe,* A rfr- 
petition of such obBervatious and experimcntH as Cheeeldeu 
made, would, I imaginiid, be greatly facilitati'd by the iota! 
deafness of the patient ia question ; the judgments which a 
blind man is enabled to form of distances (at least of amatt 



' Mr. Ware's paper liere idluded to, 
IB to be fiiund in ihe Philonophicai 
Traiuaeliona Cur 1801. The arguniSDt 
n-hicb it boa been Bnppoacid to uSunl 
agunnt Cheselden (rounded dd tbu ciuo 
of Master W.) has tdwaj* appcured lo 
me to prove nutbing, in consequence of 
it> aiming to prove too mucli. Of ihia 
pntieat, (a bay wbo was reatored to 
sight at Bcveii years of age, aller hi; bad 
been blind from very early infonuy,) we 
are told, that two days aflor ttie opera- 
tioD, the hiuidkoruliief wbich vaa tied 
over his cyei liaTing slipped upward, he 
diBtSnguiahed the table, bj the sido of 
whiuh hia mother nas aittiog. " It waa 
about K yard wid n hiit horn him ; sod 
he abservcJ. Ihiii il vxu covrred rct'CA a 
grecA dalh, (which waa really the c»ae,) 
and that it was a little farther off than 
he wna able to reach." 

Mr. Ware aflerwarja iuEimia ua, that 
"he held n letter before hia pstien.1, at 
the distance of about twelvo iuchea, 
when be luld him, afUr a short hL-ailn- 
tion, tbat it leai apiect of paper; that 
it was square, which he knew by ita 
comers, aud that it wa» longer in one 
direction than itwai in the other." — "I 
then," says he, "showed him a anudi 
obluug band-box, covered wilh red 
leather; which he snid was red, and 
B<inaro, and poiuted at once to ita four 
corners. The obaenation, bowcvcr, 
which appeared lo me moat remarkable, 
waa that which related to a while atone- 
mng; which be fliat called n white 
baaon, but, aoon after, rocollecling liini- 
ncir, aaid it was n mng, becaueo it had a 

Of tbe correolnosB and fidelity of Ifils 



I have not the aliglitcit 

doubt. But the only inferance which 
can, with certainty, bo deduced Irom it 
is, that the patient law too well b^brtl 
the operation, to uiake hia perceplionn ' 
q/Jf rwanis of any value for dedJiog tho , 
point iu [jneation. If he woi able to re- 
engniae a green doth, and a pita of 
utkitc piiper, tlie very moincnl tlial tliB 
bandage was removed, tlic drgrM nf 
sight which bo possessed previons to 
Mr. Ware's acqnaintanca witU bho, 
oust have been such as to fumisb liim 
with a variety of tetaatimt, quite auf- 
licient (o serve as materials for an im- 
perlect cUuol htujvnffe! — a languagp, 
if nut Bccumlely iigniScoDt uf compart* 
live distances from tbe eye, at leasl 
fiilly adequate to conyey, through Iho 
channel of that organ, the intimation of 
dittanet in gatortU, or of what BcrkcUy 
culls ou'new,' — perhapa, also, some in- 
distinct perception of direrai tilts oTdhiI' 
bie figiiTt. The aligbcesl, and to ob the 
moat evaneacent shades of diOertnve in 
these sensations, will, we mny be as- 
sured, become in the case of such ao 
iudividnal, aijTni of all t^e various 
changes in the state of surrouwlinj; 
objccia, with which tbcy have anj oon- 

Having mentioned, on this occosiaii, 
tbe name of Mr. Ware, 1 think il but 
justice to him to add, tbat be does not 
appear to me to be himself dit}ioa«<l to 
push his argument againt ChesdJen so 
for as has been apprehended by aomo 
later writcra. Id Uie following pwu^a 
he not only aeenis to atliuit tlie truth uT 
that opticnl principle which he hu buen 
genBrally anderstood to contronrt, but i 
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distances) by the ear, approaching, in point of accuracy, very 
nearly to those which we are accustomed to form by means of 
tlie eye. I had once occasion to witness the precision with 
which Mr. Gough of Kendal (by far the most intelligent and 
ingenious person, born blind, whom I have happened to meet 
with) guessed at the dimensions of a large room, a few minutes 
after he had entered it. The error he committed was a mere 
trifle ; not exceeding what might have been expected from the 
practised eye of a joiner or of an architect. It is not every 
operator, however dexterous in his own art, who can be ex- 
pected to attend sufficiently to these collateral circumstances, 
or to be fully aware of the difficulty wliich a blind person, 
suddenly put in possession of a new sense, nmst experience, 
when he attempts to distinguish, in his estimates of distance*', 
the perceptions of the eye from those of the ear or of the 
nostrils. Something of the same kind, indeed, or at least strik- 
ingly analogous to it, happens every moment to ourselves, in 



even points at the same explanation 
which I have already suggested, of the 
apparent inconsistency between his own 
experience and that of his predeces- 
sor. 

" I l)cg leave," says he, " to add 
further, that on making inquiiies of two 
children, between seven and eight years 
of age, now under my care, both of 
whom have been blind from birth, and 
on tchom no operation has yet been per- 
formed, I find that the knowledge they 
have of colours, limited as it is, is suf- 
ficient to enable them to tell whether 
coloured objects be brought nearer to, 
or carried farther from them ; for in- 
stance, whether they are at the distance 
of two inches or four inches from their 

eves. 

* * * * 

" I am aware, that these observations 
not only differ from those that are related 
of Mr. Cheselden's patient, but apj)earon 
the first statement, to oppose a principle 
in optics, trhich I believe is commonly 
and justly admitted, that the senses of 



sight and feeling have no other connec- 
tion but that which is formed by exjwri- 
ence ; and, therefore, that the ideas de- 
rived from feeling, can have no power to 
direct the judgment, with respect either 
to the distance or form of visible objects. 
It should be recollectetl, however, that 
persons who have cataracts in their 
eyes, are not, in strictness of speech, 
blind, though they are depiived of all 
useful sight. The instances I have ad- 
duced prove, that the knowledge they 
have of colours is sufficient to give them 
some idea of distance, even in their 
darkest state. When, therefore, their 
sight 18 cleared by the removal of the 
opaqtio crystalline wliich intercepted 
the light, and the colour of objects is 
thereby made to appear stronger, will it 
be difficult or un))hiloNO])liical to con- 
ceive, that their ideas of di8tance will 
be strengthened, and so far extended, 
as to give them a knowledge even of 
the outline and figure of those objects 
with the colour of which they were pre- 
viously acquainted ?** 
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the judgments we pronounce on the beauty or defonaity of 
visible objectB, without any suBpicion on our part, how much 
these judgments are influenced by co-existent impressions of 
odour or of soimd. 

In consequence of this view of the subject, I had been led by 
the first general outline wiiich I received of this occurrence, 
to indulge a hope that the peculiarities of the case miglit offer 
some facilities which had not been before experienced, for esta- 
blishing, by palpable and incontestable proofs, the distinction 
between the original and the acquire<l perceptions of eight ; 
while, at the same time, the inability of the patient to answer, 
by speech, the queries which might be proposed to him with 
respect to the new world to which he had been so recently 
introduced, would, I conceived, by drawing the attention of 
tliose around him to other signs of a less ambiguous nature, 
place the results of their observations beyond the reach of con- 
troversy. — Not that, even upon lAis supposition, every difficulty 
would have been removed ; inasmuch as intimations concern- 
ing distance may be occaBioDally conveyed to a blind man, not 
only by the sense of smell, but by some of those feelings which 
are commonly referred to the sense of Touch.* In oliserving, 
accordingly, the first visual perceptions even of a patient born 
deaf as well as blind, some very nice attentions would be neceB- 
sary for ascertaining the truth. But what [iroportion do tlsese 
bear to the nnmerous and refined precautions which become 
indispensable, where the patient is reminded by every query 
which is addressed to his ear, of the distance and relative posi- 
tion of the quc-itioner ? Ju stly might Diderot say,—" Preparer 
el inlerroger un aveugle u4, n'eut point et4 une occupaiion 
indigjie dea talena r&anis de Newton, Descartes, Locke, el 
Leibnilz." — I mention this, l)ecnuse, from the great degree 
of perfection to which this branch of surgery has been lately 
carried, the increasing number of such cases may be axpected 

' The blind man of Pui$eoiix (men- nbstacle, b; the action nr pnliw of thv 

tinnedby Diderot) judged of hiBdistknce sir upon his fnce. The sune ihicg ii 

from the Gre-place bj the degree of rerorded nT Dr, SnadenKiii b; bh tmc- 

beat ; and of hii approacb to tay Bolid cesaor Mr. Cnlson 



J 
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to multiply daily the opportunities of philosophical experiment ; 
and it is of importance, that those who may have the good for- 
tune to enjoy them, should be fiilly apprized of the delicacy 
and the complexity of the phenomena which they have to 
observe and to record.^ 

In giving way to these speculations, I had proceeded on the 
supposition, that the blindness of the patient was complete ; 
not sufficiently attending to (what was long ago remarked by 
Cheselden) the qualified sense in which the word blindness is 
understood by surgical operators. " Though this gentleman 
was blind,*' says Cheselden, speaking of the patient whose case 
he has so well described, " as is said of all persons who have 
ripe cataracts, yet they are never so blind, from that cause, 
but that they can discern day from night ; and, for the most 
part, in a strong light, distinguish black, white, and scarlet ; 
but they cannot perceive the shape of any thing. Thus it was 
with this young gentleman." The case I have since found to 
have been the same, and in a degree considerably greater, with 
the boy who has given occasion to this memoir ; insomuch that 
his condition seems to have approached much nearer to that of 
Mr. Ware's patient than to that of Cheselden's. " At the time 
of life," Mr. Wardrop observes, " when this boy began to walk, 
he seemed to be attracted by bright and dazzling colours ; and 
though every thing connected with his history appears to prove 
that he derived little informaiion from the organ of sight, yet 
he received from it much sensual gratijication. 

" He used to hold between his eye and luminous objects, 
such bodies as he had found to increase, by their interposition, 
the quantity of light ; and it was one of Iiis chief amusements, 
to concentrate the sun's rays by means of pieces of glass, trans- 
parent pebbles, or similar substances, which he held between 
his eye and the light, and turned about in various directions. 
These, too, he would often break with his teeth, and give them 
that form which seemed to please him most. There were other 

I For the assistance of those to whom the Letlre tur Us AveugUs, h Vusage de 
such a subject of observation may occur, eeux qui voient. 
some jadicious hints are suggested in 

VOL. IV. U 
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modes by wliicli he was in the habit of gratifj-ing this fondnees 
for light Ho would retire to any out-bouee, or to any room 
within his reach, shut the -windows and doors, and remain there 
for some considerable time, with his eyes fixed on some email 
hole or chink which admitted the sim's rays, eagerly cnlching 
thorn. He would also, during the winter nights, often retire to 
a dark corner of the room, and kindle a light for Iiis amuse- 
ment. On tliese occoBions, as well as in the gratification of his 
other senses, his countenance and gestures displayed a most 
interesting avidity and curiosity. 

" It was difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with precision 
the degree of sight which be enjoyed ; but from the preter- 
natural acutcness which his senses of touch and smell had 
acquired, in consequence of tlieir being hahitiinlly employed 
to collect that information for which the sight ia peculiarly 
adapted, it may be presumed with confidence that he derived 
little if any assistance from bis eyes, as organs of vision. The 
appearance of disease, hcBi<les, in the eyes, were such as to 
render it in the highest degree probalde, that they euabled him 
merely to distinguish colours, and diiferenees in the lutendty 
of light." 

From this liistory of the patient^s previous situation, it ap- 
peared evident that his case was not of such a sort as to a£Fonl 
an opportunity of bringing Cbeselden's conclusions to the test 
On the contrary, his habits of ohservation, and even of ejuperi- 
meni, on his visual sensations, combined with the singular 
BcateneEs and diseriniination of his olfactory percoptiona, ren- 
dered it almost certain that the results of a successful operation 
on his eyes would be similar to those described in Mr, Ware's 
paper. Such, accordingly, has, in point of fact, been the issue 
of this new experiment ; in describing which, however, I must 
remark, to the honour of Mr. Wardrop, as a cautions and 
philosophical observer, be has abstaJDed from drawing the 
slightest inference to the prejudice of Cbeselden's statement, 
— a statement nothing caa disprove tUl a case shall occur of 
a patient cured of total or almost total blindness, and till 
this case shall be observed and examined with all the nice 
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precautions which so delicate and complicated a phenomenon 
demands. 

I shall not follow Mr. Wardrop through the details of the 
surgical operation ; in performing which, he was forced, by the 
peculiar circumstances of his i)atient5 to employ a mechanical 
apparatus, for fixing his body and head in an immovable pos- 
ture. I flatter myself that he will soon communicate to the 
public a history of the whole case ; and I should be sorry to 
deprive his memoir of any part of its interest.^ The general 
results alone are connected with the objects which I have at 
present in view, and these I shall take the liberty to state in 
Mr. Wardrop's words. 

" When the operation was finished, he expressed great satis- 
faction ; gazed around him, and appeared to distinguish ob- 
jects. This, however, could not be ascertained in a manner 
quite satisfactory, as it would have been prejudicial to his re- 
covery to make any experiments; but it could be perceived 
from the change in the expression of his countenance. His 
eye, accordingly, being covered up, he w^as carried home, and 
put to bed in a dark room ; after which he was bled in the 
arm 

" On the fourth day, I examined the eye accurately, and ob- 
served the state of his vision. I found that the crystalline lens 
(which had been pushed upwards and backwards) had altered 
its situation since the operation, and could be again distin- 
guished, covering about one-fourth of the upper edge of the 
pui)il. The other part of the pupil was quite transparent, and 
all the blood which was efl'used into the anterior chamber during 
the operation was now absorbed. On making trial if he could 
distinguish any object, he readily discovered a book, or any 
similar thing, placed on the coverlet of the bed ; and in many 
of his attempts, he seemed to judge pretty accurately of their 
distance. 

* This very curioiu and interesting the Recovery of his Sight, by James 

memoir has since been published under Wardrop, F.R.S. Edin.; London, printed 

the title of History of James Mitchell, a for Jolm Murray, Albemarle Street, &c. 

Boy horn Blind and Deaf with an Ac- 1813, [4to, pp. 52.] 
count of the Operation "performed for 
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" On the fiftli day he {^t out of bed, and wae hronglit into 
Q room having an equal and moderate light. He walked about 
the roona readily ; and the expression of his countenance was 
much altered, having acquired that look which indicated the 
enjoyment of vieion. Indeed, he always waited about, bejbre 
the operation, with much freedom ; and even on a very rugged 
and unequal road, he did not appear to suffer iu the least from 
any jolting. 

" He appeared well acquainted with the fnruitnre of the room, 
having lived in it several days previous to the operation ; but 
though he evidently distinguished, and attempted to touch ob- 
jects which were placed before him, judging pretty accurately 
of their distances, yet he seemed to trurt tittle to the informa- 
tion given by his eye, and always turned away bis bead, while 
ha felt accurately over the whole surfaces of the bodies pre- 
sented to him. 

" On the sixth day he appeared stronger, and amused himeelf 
a good deal witli looking out of the window, seeming to observe 
the carts and carriages which were passing in the street. On 
putting a Fhillirig on the middle of a table, he instantly laid 
his hand upon it. 

" On the seventh day the inflammation was nearly gone, and 

he observed a piece of white paper of this size > ) lying on 

the table, 1 took him into the street, and he appeared much 
interested in the busy scene around him ; and at times seemed 
frightened. A post supporting a scaffold, at the distance of 
two or three yards from him, chiefly attracted his notice, and 
he timorously approached it, groping, and stretching out his 
hand cautiously until he touched it." 

Of these very valuable facts Mr. Wardrop has left us to 
form otu- own judgment. To myself, I must own, that due 
allowances being made — let, for the visual senacUions which 
were familiar to the patient from Ids infancy; and, 2f//y, 
for the intimate and accurate acquaintance which he had ac- 
quired of things external, by a comparison of the percepttonn 
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of smell and of totuJi, the result appears, on the whole, as 
favourable as could reasonably have been expected to the 
Berkeleian theory of vision : nor am I able to observe a single 
circumstance of any importance, which is not perfectly recon- 
cilable with the general tenor of Cheselden's narrative.^ 



' I have said, the " general tenor of 
Cheselden's narrative," — ^for there are 
some expressions ascribed by him to his 
patient, which must, in my opinion, be 
understood with a considurable degree 
of latitude. And, indeed, if we reflect 
for a moment on the astonishment and 
agitation likely to be produced by the 
sudden acquisition of a new sense, we 
cannot fail to be satisfied, that the au- 
thority of the narrative rests much more 
on the conviction which the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case had left on Che- 
selden^s own mind, than on the verbal 
answers (intelligent and satisfactory as 
most of these are) which his patient gave 
to the queries of his attendants. It was 
for this reason, among others, that I 
before hinted at the advantages which 
he would have enjoyed, in observing 
and describing the facts before him, if 
his patieut had been deaf as well as 
bUndf like the subject of this memoir. 

Of one expression employed by Che- 
selden's young man, I think it proper 
to take some notice here, on account of 
the stress which Mr. Ware seems dis- 
posed to lay upon it, as at variance with 
the language used by his patient Master 
W, " When the young gentleman first 
saw," says Cheselden, " he was so far 
from making any judgment aixmt dis- 
tances, that he thought all objects what- 
ever touched his eyes, (as he expressed 
it,) as what he felt did his skin.** It 
seems to me inconceivable that Chesel- 
den could have meant this last phrase 
to be interpreted literally ; for the thing 
which it implies is altogether impos- 
sible. The most obvious meaning which 



the words convey is, that the object 
seemed to be contiguous to^ or in contact 
withf the cornea ; whereas the truth is, 
that the office of the cornea is merely to 
transmit the rays to the retina, which 
it does without itself receiving any sen- 
sible impression of which we are con- 
scious. Mr. Adum Smith, too, has 
objected to this mode of speaking, 
though on grounds somewhat different. 
"When the young gentleman said, (1 
quote Mr. Smith's words,) that the ob- 
jects which he saw touched his eyes, he 
certainly could not mean that they 
pressed upon or resisted his eyes; for 
the objects of sight never act upon the 
organ in any way that resembles pres- 
sure or resistance. He could mean no 
more than that they were close upon bis 
eyes, or, to speak more properly, per- 
haps that they were in his eges.^* * Mr. 
Smith's idea in this last clause was, I 
presume, that the local situation of the 
object was referred by the patient to the 
retina, where the image of the object is 
painted. Now I confess, for my own 
part, that although I perfectly agree 
with Mr. Smith in his criticism on Che- 
selden, I am by no means satisfied that 
the emendation which he has suggested 
of the young gentleman's description is 
unexceptionable ; for it does not appear 
to me, that the impression of a mode- 
rate light on the retina is accompanied 
with any perception of the part of 
the body on which the impression is 
made. Where the light, indeed, is so 
powerful as to produce pain, the case 
comes to be different ; for a sensation of 
touch is then united with the proper 



* See MU Fmajf ofi the Fj. (emal fkntfi, hy AiUun 8niitli. I.L.D., ipublibhed amnng his [>o*U.u- 
tn^us pnpcru i 
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The strong ipipresaion w-liicli Mr. Ware's paper Uaa laU-'ly 
made on the public nund, and the support which it is probable 
many readers will imagine that the argument against Chesel- 
den derives from the observations of Mr. Wardrop, will acconut 
sufficiently for the length to which the foregoing remarks have 
extended : or, if any further apology be necessary, I trust tljat 
allowances will bo made for my anxiety to obtain from the 
enlightened operators of tho present times, an additional con- 
trilnitiou of evidence in confirmation of one of the most beauti- 
ful, and, at the same time, one of the most important theories 
of modem philosophy. 

Mr. Wardrop afterwards enters into some circumstiintia! 
and very pleasing details with respect to an incident alluded 
to in a passage which I have already quoted from one of liis 
letters, — the joy manifested by his patient when he waa first 
dreseed in a suit of gaMli/ clotlics. From this part of his 
memoir I shall only transcribe a few lines. " His partiality 
to colours seemed to depend entirely on their com{Hirative 
brilliancy. He, in genei-^, liketl objects that were wliite, and 
rtill more particularly those of a red colour. A wliite waist- 
coat or white stockings pleased him exceedingly, and he gave 
always a decided preference to yellow gloves. One day I 
observed bim to take out of hia pocket a bit of red sealing- 
wax, which he had kept for the beauty of its colour. .... 

tixi BUiiJ(>n iiDproHHion uf aatniigllglit,] 
than to uny of those BensaUans lrhi(;h 
oro eicluaivelj' tippropriited t*i th« Hente 
oraigbt. But tLU diBcuBBiun it i> aa- 
aecBSMTy for mo to prosecuto at preaout, 
as the opiDJap ne may tisppeu to rorm 
trith resperl to it, (whatever lliut opi- 
uioti ton}' be,) can uerer aflect the trnth 
of that claiiBD in Chetoldcn'e glalemeal 
in whith ho BfiaerlB, upon Ihf etviniM 
of ha oam obtervoHotu, that " vrhen 
his patient first saw, ho was uiiabte to 
fonii any judgment about diBtancea.'' 
The rsmaindflT of the sealeocB IB ouly a 
looae and nnintoliigiblc commout of the 
young man on Ihie simple (vA. 



a o{ KlgJU; and il is chara^- 
teriBtivn] ofdl semuliona ot touch, tliat 
Ihej are acoompanied with it porcepticra 
of the heal litiialion of tJieir exuiUng 
ranspB. Tliii. howorer, it ii well knovm, 
does not take place with respect to ibo 
scnaationB of smell and of sonnd ^ nor 
do I imagine it to take plaoc, prior to 
Biperienee, n-ilh ruspect to Iho eansa- 
liona received by the eye. And, Ihci^- 
foni, if a patient in such oirauniBtanevs 
shonid be led, by hiiHrst visnal peruep- 
tinns, In ijonnotl them toeoKp with tho 
iirgan bj which ihey are receircd, I 
should be inclinnd rather to aacribe this 
to concomitant filings of jiain, (pro- 
duced ly the recent operation, or by the 
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A pair of green-glasses were given him, with a view of 
lessening the influence of the bright sun on the still irri- 
table eye; and from them also he derived great pleasure. 
Indeed, when he first put them on, he laughed aloud with 
delight." 

A few weeks after I had been favoured by Mr. Wardrop 
with liis first communication on this subject, I learned through 
a different channel, that his patient had left London ; and, as 
I had never happened to make any inquiries about his con- 
nexions, or the place of his nativity, I had abandoned for 
many months all exi)ectations of farther intelligence with 
resiwct to him ; when he was most unexpectedly and agree- 
ably recalled to my recollection by a letter which I received 
last week from Mr. Professor Glennie, the very learned and 
worthy successor of Dr. Beattie in his academical chair at 
Aberdeen. In this letter Mr. Glennie incloses " An Account 
of James Mitchell, a lad in the county of Moray , bom blind 
and deaf;'* drawn up, at Mr. Glennie's request, by a neigh- 
bouring clergyman. From the narrative it appears, that this 
is the very patient who was formerly under Mr. Wardrop's 
care ; and it appears farther, that although his blindness 
returned again, not long after the operation was performed, 
the peculiarities of his case still continue to present, under a 
new and very different form, a subject of examination and 
inquiry, not less interesting than if Mr. Wardrop's exertions in 
his favour had been rewarded with permanent success. 

A short extract from Mr. Glennie's letter will form the 
best introduction I can prefix to the history which is to 
follow. 

" I send you enclosed an account of a clergyman's son who 
was born deaf and blind. The account is imperfect as yet ; 
but it is an accurate answer to a series of questions which I 
put to the clergyman who has taken the trouble to draw it up. 
As he has very obligingly oflfered to answer any more queries 
that I make, I have prepared a good many additional ques- 
tions, that the present state of the young man's mind may be 
ascertained with as much accuracy as possible. Much light 
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might have been thrown on the mental faculties, if accurate 
experiments and observations liad been made on patients in 
Buch circumstanceB as tliis unfortunate young man. I intend, 
if it be possible, to viat him during our eummei- vacation ; but 
I am sensible, that little can be done in such a case, even in a 
Wsit of aome days, compared with what may be accompliBhed 
by his constant attendants, if we coiild teach them to make the 
proper experiments. For this purpose, the only thing I can 
think of, is to direct the mother and sister to have recourse 
to the narratives of some instances not dissimilar, that their 
attention may be drawn to their own methods of communica- 
tion, which, having become habitual, escape their notice. But 
I must forbear entering on a minute discufision of this case, 
which appears to me very interesting," .... 

Before I proceed to read the paper alhided to in the fore- 
going extract, I think it proper for me to mention, that I have 
not been favoured with the name of the writer, and that I must 
therefore request, it may not be considered, in its present form, 
as a fair subject of disciiBaioQ or of criticiem. That it bears 
strong marks of uncommon intelligence and discrimination in 
the observer, must be universally acknowledged ; but it reached 
me BO very lately, that I have not had time to solicit, through 
Mr. Glennie, the author's permission to communicate it to the 
Society.' 



I 



■ I havfi Biiiuc Icnrned rroiii Mr, Glen- 
nie, that lli8 pippr in question wm 
written bj the Key. Thonuu Mncfarlime, 
miniitcr of IHinldllia, in the PresbytBiy 
of Forrea. Mr. Glennie adJa n sen- 
tence which I bog leave to quDt«, oa 
«oine spologj for Iho liberty I now tako 
In mentioning Mr. Macfarlsne'ii name 
without hii eipreBS authority. I cer- 
Uinlj would not have preaumed to do 
B<1, ir I had not been fully prrBiu«lt-l, 



ihut nil who are competent to Funn 
judgment on such aubJecU, will fei 
miiL'h indehled lo him for his Tery ic 
lereiting and saUsfnctoTj atatcmcnt. 

" Aa I pommnnicaled lo Mr. Hw 
farlane jour wiah to print his tn 
I take for granted tliat he has nn i 
tion lo your making this use of his 
pnpeis, although ho hat not (>»prca»ed 
!plicitly lo this pur. 
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Answers to some Queries addressed to a Clergyman in the county qf 
Moray ^ by Mr. Professor Glennie ofMarischal College^ Aberdeen^ 
with respect to James Mitchell, a lad sixteen years of age, who 
was bom blind and deaf. 

" The subject of this brief notice is the son of the Beverend 
Donald Mitchell, late minster of Ardclach, a Highland parish, 
lying on the banks of the Findhorn. He was bom 11th 
November 1795, and is the sixth child of his parents, being 
the youngest except one. All his- brothers and sisters, (as 
were also his parents,) are perfectly free from the deficiency of 
sight and hearing, which occurs in his case ; and are healthy 
and well formed. His mother, who is an intelligent and sen- 
sible lady, very early discovered his unfortunate situation : she 
noticed that he was blind, from his discovering no desii*e to 
turn his eyes to the light, or to any bright object ; and after- 
wards, (in his early infancy also,) she ascertained his being 
deaf, from the circumstance that no noise, however loud, 
awakened him from sleep. As he grew up, he discovered a 
most extraordinary acuteness of the senses of touch and smell ; 
being very soon able, by these, to distinguish strangers from 
the members of his own family, and any little article which 
was appropriated to himself, from what belonged to others. 
In his childhood, the most noticeable circumstance relating to 
him, was an eager desire to strike upon his fore-teeth any 
thing he could get hold of; this he would do for hours, and 
seemed particularly gratified if it was a key, or any instrument 
that gave a sharp sound when struck against his teeth. This 
would seem to indicate that the auditory nerve was not alto- 
gether dormant 

" In 1808, and again in 1810, his father carried him to 
London, where operations were performed upon his eyes by the 
most eminent practitioners, with very little, or rather with no 
(permanent) success ; ^ while an attempt that was made at the 

' That one of these operations was the first instance, appears not only from 
attended with considerable success »n the extracts already copied from Mr. 
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saiiiti time, to give Lim tbo sodbi; oI' litai-iug, by jiierciiig the 
tympnauni, totally failed. 

" Sucli is the brief hislory of thie poor lad ; it remains nuw 
to give some jiccouul of liis appearance, behaviour, the feel- 
ings by which he seems to be actuated, the maimer in which 
he couveya his desires, and the methode by wliicb he is 
mansiged: — 

•' 1. His coimtenance, notwithstanding his unlbrtimate de- 
fects, does by no means indicate fatuity ; nay, the lineaments 
of thought are very observable upon it, Hia features at times 
(in ciiurch, for instance, and during the time of family prayer) 
are perfectly compoeed an<l sedate ; when sensible of the pre- 
sence of a stranger, or of any object which awakens his 
cwiosity, his face appears animated ; and when offended or 
enraged, he Las a very marked ferocity of look. He is (for 
his age) of an athletic form, and has altogether a robust 
appearance. 

" 2. He behaves himself in eom])any with much more pro- 
priety than could he expected ; a circumstance owing uu- 
douhtcdly to the great care of his parents, and of his elder 
sister. He feeds himself. When a stranger arrives, his smell 
immediately and invariably informs him of the circumstance, 
and directs him to the place where the atranger is, whom he 
proceeds to sui-vey by the sense of touch. In the remote situa- 
tion where he resides, male visitors are most frequent ; and, 
therefore, the first thing he generally does, is to examine 
whether or not the stranger wears boots ; il' he does wear them, 
he immediately quits the stranger, goes to the lobby, feels for, 

nl aca, thM there waa little lo ftttntct 
Ilia notice, except (he olijecti around 

him on ileclc Hia e;e is bow 

preUy fros of the rciluMs it bad wheii 
he left town, and the cataract m the 
wime movable slate, aomeliraes fiover- 
ijig more Hdd aomctimca leas of the 
pupil. Though hia gigbl ia aoL luacb 
inprenaod aince we left London, yet 1 
am perfectl; aatialied that what be hoa 
got is of easential ■eriice.'' 



W«rdrop'B narralire, but from the fol- 
lowingpaasage ill a letter tn that gcntlis 
man from tbo Rev. Mr. MitcUell. Tbia 
letter ia dated 5th October 1810, about 
a monlb titer Mr. Mitcliel] and Iiia 
aon hnd left London, to return h«me 

i, .... 

" .Tameg sconied mnrh anmecd with 
the abipping in the River, and till wo 
pBBEcd Yarmonth Rosda. During the 
reat of the pusage, we were ao for out 
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and accurately examines his whip ; then proceeds to the stable, 
and handles his horse with great care, and with the utmost 
seeming attention. It has occasionally happened, that visitors 
have arrived in a carriage, and, on such occasions, he has never 
failed to go to the place where the carriage stood, examined the 
whole of it with much anxiety, and tried innumerable times 
the ehisticity of the springs. In all this he is undoubtedly 
guided by the smell and touch only, without any assistance 
from sight ; for, going to call lately for his mother, I passed 
him, near to the house, within a few feet, without his noticing 
me in the least ; and offering him a glass of punch after dinner, 
he groped for it, as one in total darkness. 

" 3. The feeling by which he appears to be most powerfully 
actuated, (at least to a stranger,) is curiosity, or an anxious 
desire to make himself acquainted with everything that is new 
to him. He appears to feel affection to those of his family 
very strongly ; — discovered extreme sorrow on account of his 
father's death ; laid himself upon the coffin, after his father's 
corpse was put into it, apparently in much grief; went fre- 
quently to his grave, and threw himself upon it, whilst he 
gently patted the turf, and bemoaned himself greatly. He 
is likewise capable of feeling mirth, and frequently laughs 
heartily. He is highly gratified by getting new clothes ; and 
as tearing his clothes is the most usual expression of his anger, 
so the punishment he feels most is being obliged to wear them 
after he has torn them. He is subject to anger, upon being 
crossed in any of his desires, or when he finds any of his 
clothes, or articles with which he amuses himself, removed 
from the chest in which he keeps them. 

" 4. Respecting the manner in which he conveys his feelings 
and desires, I am much at a loss to give the information that 
might be expected. It is certain that those of his family 
know perfectly in what temper of mind he is, and what he 
wants to have ; and these intimations he conveys to them in 
the presence of strangers, without these last being sensible of 
his doing so. When ho is hungry, he approaches his mother 
or sister, touches them in an expressive manner, and points 
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towards the apartment where the victuals are iieually kept. If 1 
he wants dry Btockings, be points to bis legs ; and in a mmUar 1 
way, intiiuatfls his wishes upon other occasions. A pair of shoes J 
were lately brought lo him, and on putting them on he found 1 
them too small. His mother then took tliein, and put them ' 
into a small closet ; soon after a thought seemed to strike him, 
and be contrived to obtain the key of the closet, opened the 
door, took the shoes, and put them upon the feet of a young 
lad who attends him, whom they suited exactly. This action 
of his implies considerable reflection, and shows that he must 
have made some accurate exaiuiuatious, though unnoticed at 
the time. When be is sick and feverish, which sometimes 
happens, he points to his head, or takes his mother's hand 
and plEices it opposite to his heart, seemingly with an intention 
that she may observe its beating more quickly than usual He 
never attempts to express hia feelings by utterance, except 
when angry, when he l>ellows in a most uncouth manner. 
Satisfaction or complacency he expresses by patting the person 
or object which excites that feeling. His smell being wonder- [ 
fully acute, he is frequently offended through tljat sense, when 
other persons near to him smell nothing nuplea-sant ; he ex- 
presses his dissatisfaction on such occasions, by putting his ■ 
hand to his nose, and retreating rapidly. His taste seems also 
to l>e exquisite, and he expresses nmch pleasure by langliing 
and smacking bis lips, when any savoury victuals arc laid 
before him. 

" 5. Hia father, when ahve, was at much stains in directing 
him, as his mother still is ; but his elder sister seems to have 
a much greater ascendency over him, and more power of I 
managing him than any other i>erson. Touching his head 
with her hand seems to be the principal method whicli she 
emplop in signifying her wishes to Iiim respecting bis cou- 
diict; tlus she does with various degrees of force, and in ' 
<lifferent manners, and he seems readily to understand the 
intimation intended to be couveyed, In short, by gratifying ] 
him when ho acts properly, and withholding from him the , 
objects of bis complacency when he has done amiss, he has { 
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been taught a sense of what is becoming in maimers, and 
proper in conduct, much stronger than it could be otherwise 
believed, that any person, in his singularly unfortunate situa- 
tion, could acquire." 



Since the foregoing narrative reached me, I have had the 
good fortune to receive a most important and authentic supple- 
ment to it, from Dr. John Gtordon; a gentleman, on whose 
recent admission into our number I beg leave to congratulate 
the Society. Having communicated to him, on the suggestion 
of our colleague Dr. John Thomson, Mr. Glennie's letter with 
the inclosed statement, he most obligingly undertook, on a very 
short notice, to add to it whatever particulars relative to the 
same subject had fallen under his own personal knowledge. 
Of the ability with which he has executed this task, amidst 
his various professional avocations, I have no doubt that the 
Society will think as highly as I do. 



Supplement to the foregoing Account o/* James Mitchell, bi/ 

John Gordon, M.D. 

" The boy who is the subject of the above interesting com- 
munication, was brought by his father to visit me at Forres in 
the autumn of 1808. 

" I found on examination that he had a cataract in each eye. 
In both, the crystalline lens had a pearly colour, and appeared 
to be of a firm consistence ; but the pupils exhibited very per- 
ceptible contraction and dilatation, when the quantity of light 
was suddenly increased or diminished. The auricle or external 
part of each ear, and the tube leading from it to the tym- 
{)anum, were of their natural size and form ; and nothing 
unusual could be discovereil in the conformation of the parts 
about the fauces. 

" From the motions which were produced in the irin, by 
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varying the qiiaDtity of light admitted to tlie pyea, I sliould I 
alone have been inclined to hope, tliat the retina was not alto- J 
gethcr wanting, and to have urged the propriety of attcmptiag [ 
to remove the opaque lens from the axis of vision by a surgical j 
operation. But the following circumstances served to continii J 
this opinion. In the first place, Mr. Mitchell informed ine, 
that he had often observed his son, sitting for au hour at a 
time, opposite to a small hole in the south wall of o hut adjoin- , 
ing to tlie manse, so as to receive the beams of the sun, which 
shone through the hole during part of the forenoon, directly 
on his eyes. The boy could have no otlier motive for placing 
himself in this situation, but to enjoy a certain agreeable SCD- I 
sation of light; and it is not improbable, that the imrticular 
pleasure which he seemed to derive from the light of the aim, 
admitted in this manner, arose from the eyes having been 
rendered more susceptible to impressions, by being previously 
directed to the darker parts of the hut. Secondly, 1 observed 
that he very Irequently turned his face towards the window of j 
HD apartment, aad thca prcBKod his fioger foi-cibly backwards i 
between the eyebrow and npjxtr eyelid of one of his eyes, ao aa 
to occasion a slight degree of distortion, and a very disagree- 
able appearance of protrusion of the ball. I supposed, that 
when he compressed the eyeball in this manner, either some 
change in the organ wan produced, by which he obtained a | 
more distinct impression from the light of the window, or else , 
that the pressure on the retina simply, occasioned the sensation 
of a huninous ring or spot, which he had plea-sure in coutem- 
platiug. When I put my silver pencil into his hand, after 
turning it quickly round in the points of his tingerfi, and apply- 
ing it to Ms nose, lips, and the tip of his tongue, ho rattled it 
smartly between his fore-teeth ; and his father assured me that 
he did so with every hard substance which he could convey to 
liis mouth, and that he seemed to have pleasure in repeating 
this motion with metallic bodies in particular. This circum- 
etance led me to conclude, that vibrations communicated 
through the solid parts of the head, were capable of producing 
ill him, to a certain degree, the sensations of sound, But these 
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sensations were obviously so very weak, when compared with 
those which persons who are affected with obstruction in the 
Eustachian tubes, can at all times enjoy through the medium 
of the bones of the head, that I could not but fear that the 
deafness in this case, depended not on any want of air in the 
tympanum, but on some great deficiency, or radical imperfec- 
tion in the structure of the auditory nerve. Although, tliere- 
fore, no harm could result from piercing tlie membrane of the 
tympanum, I did not expect that the sense of hearing would be 
much improved by this operation. 

" With this opinion of the boy's situation, I earnestly recom- 
mended it to his father to carry him to London, and to place 
him under the care of Mr. Ware and Mr. Astley Cooper, in 
order that the operation of couching or extraction might be 
performed on one or both eyes, and that the membrane of the 
tympanum in each ear might be perforated. 

" In the course of a few weeks, Mr. Mitchell repaired with his 
son to London. Mr. Astley Cooper pierced the membrane of 
each tympanum, but without the slightest benefit ; and, at the 
same time, the late Mr. Saunders operated with the needle on 
the left eye, and, it is to be presumed, used every eflfort which 
the violent struggles of the boy would permit, to depress the 
catiiract; but not the least advantage resulted from the 
operation. 

" In the summer of 1810, several months after his return from 
London, young Mitchell was again brought by his father to 
visit me at Forres. When I placed him in a chair before me, 
and took hold of his head, with a view to examine his eyes, his 
situation seemed immediately to recall to his memory the pain- 
ful operations with which this examination had lx?en formerly 
succeeded, and he withdrew from me in his chair, panting as 
from a sudden alarm. By patting him gently on the cheek, 
however, his fears were quickly allayed. The cataract of the 
left eye, into which the needle had been introduced, had lost its 
white colour, and seemed as if broken down ; but still the lens 
remained opaque, and he was in every respect as blind as when 
I first saw him. The pupil, however, of each eye was very 
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distinctly enlarged wlien I placeJ my hand before his face, and 
it again contracted when the hand was removed; and I ob- 
served with great satisfaction, every time I practised this 
experiment, that when the quantity of light admitted to the 
eye was increased, the boy expressed his pleasure by a smile. 
The cataract of the right eyo had the same appearance of firm- 
ness as before, and I therefore still entertained hopes, that it 
might be practicable to remove it entirely by the ojteration of 
extraction. On stating this opinion to Mr. Mitchell, to the 
honour of whose memory it ought to be remarked, that he dis- 
played at all times the most earnest anxiety to alleviate the sad 
condition of his child, be immediately resolved to visit the 
metropolis once more ; and, in compliance with my request, to 
entrust the treatment of hie son entirely to the judgment and 
practical skill of my friend Mr, Wardrop. In a lew weeks Mr. 
Wardrop wrot« to me, that having resolved to attempt extract- 
ing the cataract from the right eye, he had endeavoured,- by 
means of powerful machinery, as well as the aid of numerous 
aeaiatanta, to fix the boy's h«ud in a position sufficiently eteady 
for so delicate an o|)eration ; but that his struggles were so 
violent as to render every effort for this purpose ineffectual. 
The attempt at extraction was therefore relinquished ; but, 
eoon afterwards, I had the satisfaction of being informed by 
Mr, Wardrop, that he had bo far succeeded, by the use of the 
couching-needle, in breaking; down the cataract, and removing 
it from the axis of the eye, that hia young patient liad been 
able to see a very small object of a white colour, when placed 
on a table before him. This partial success from Mr. Wardrop's 
operation, led me to anticipate, with no small confidence, a still 
further improvement in young Mitchell's vision, from the 
gradual absorption of some of the broken fragments of the 
opaque lens or its capsule. But in this exj)ectatiou I have 
been altogether disappointed. In the month of June last, I 
saw him repeatedly at his father's house, and had ample op- 
portunity of observing his motions with attention. When he 
approached any object, such as a wall, a cart, or a carriage, so 
large as to be in part interposed between his eyes and the 
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horizon, he seemed to discover its vicinity only by the intercep- 
tion of the light which it occasioned^ and cautiously put out his 
hands before him, to feel for that with which he was already 
almost in contact. But he did not appear to be at all capable 
of perceiving minute objects, nor of distinguishing in the 
slightest degree between one colour and another. His powers 
of vision, therefore, so far from continumg to improve since 
the successful result of Mr. Wardrop's operation, have but too 
plainly undergone a degree of failure. A fragment of the sub- 
stance of the lens, or of its capsule, very white and opaque, may 
still be seen behind one-half of the pupil, and through the 
lower half, a slighter opacity is very perceptible in the parts 
situated farther back.^ 

" On the whole, I am of opinion, that if this unfortunate, but 
very interesting boy, should at any future period be induced, 
either by being informed through the medium of some peculiar 
language, of the object in view, or from his increased know- 
ledge in the kindness and good intentions of his relations, to 
submit patiently to the operation of couching or extraction, 
either of these operations ought to be repeated on one or both 
eyes. At the same time, it must be confessed, that since the 
attempts of this kind already made, have not only failed to 
communicate to him the powers of distinct vision, but also the 
perception even of the more striking diflferences in the degrees 
and kinds of light, there is but too much reason to fear, that 
the optic nerve, although not entirely deficient, is yet imperfect 
in its structure. 

" I have but little to add to the full account which is given 
in Mr. Glennie's communication, of young Mitchell's general 
appearance and conduct. The knowledge which he has de- 
rived from the senses of Touch, Taste, and Smell, seems fully 



' . . . . "You will perceive, from the 
account of the state of the cataract im- 
mediately after the operation, that a 
part of the opaque hody still hung over 
A portion of the pupil. I have been t^ld 
lately, that he now seen little or none. 
If this be the case, T suspect it must 

VOL. IV. 



have been from the cataract passing 
over the whole of the pupillar opening, 
instead of being altogether absorbed, or 
remaining out of the way, as might have 
been expected." — Extract of a Letter 
frmn Mr. Wardrop to Mr. Stewart^ 
dated Atigust 10, 1812. 
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as orteasivo, as what any person of the most (wribct fiicultiea 
might be sapposed to acquire, if lie could by any contrivance 
be prevented from using his eyes and ears for the same period 
of time, from the moment of his birth, and in the same retired 
situation of the country. The train of his thoughts seems to 
be regulated by the same principles aa that of the somidest 
minds. His actions neitlier indicate incoherence nor fatuity ; 
but everything he does appears capable of being easily traced 
to rational motives. His more pleasurable scnsationa are ob- 
viously enjoyed from the senses of Taste and Smell ; and, 
indeed, I have never observed anything disagreeable in his 
manner, except the keenness and voracity n-ith which he 
devours his food. But he derives amusement also from the 
sense of Touch. His father told me, tliat he bad often re- 
marked him, employing many hours in selecting from the bed 
of the river, which runs within a few yards of the house, stones 
of a round shape, nearly of the same weight, and having a 
certain degree of smoothness. These he placed in a circular 
form on the bank, nnd then seated himself in the middle of 
the circle. 

" There is a certain range Ground the manse which he has 
minutely explored by his organs of Touch, and to any part of 
this space he sccma to walk, wlien he i)leases, fearlessly and 
without a guide. I believe his range does not yet extend 
beyond two hundred yards in any direction ; but there ia pro- 
bably not a day elapses, during which he does not cautiously 
feel hia way into ground which he had not explored before ; 
and thus gradually extends his yet very eircumscrilicd field of 
observation. It was in one of these excursions of discovery, 
that his father observed liira with horror, creeping on his 
hands and knees along a narrow wooden bridge which crossed 
the river, at a point where the stream is deep and rapid. He 
was immediately arrested in liis progress; and as his father 
wished to discourage him from hazarding bo perilous an 
attempt again, a servant was directed to plunge liira, as soon 
as he was secured, once or twice into the river. This measure 
has had the desired ofFect. 
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" From a similar solicitude about his safety, the servants 
had been enjoined to prevent him from visiting the stable, 
which he never fails to do, the instant he has discovered by the 
presence of an additional wliip in the lobby, that the person 
who has arrived has brought a horse with him. I have been 
assured, however, tliat after his wishes in this respect had been 
repeatedly thwarted, he at last had the ingenuity to lock the 
door of the kitchen on the servants, in the hopes that he might 
then accomplish his visit to the stable unmolested. 

" His father once told me an anecdote of him, which displays, 
in a very striking manner, both the retentiveness of his memory, 
and the benevolent feelings of wliich he is susceptible. He 
had received a severe wound in his foot, and during its cure, 
he usually sat by the fireside, with his foot resting on a small 
footstool. More than a year afterwards, a servant boy with 
whom he used to play, was obliged to confine himself to a chair 
from a similar cause. Young Mitchell, perceiving that his 
companion remained longer in one situation than he used to 
do, examined him attentively, and seemed quickly to discover, 
by the bandages on his foot, the reason of his confinement 
He immediately walked up stau*s to a garret, sought out, 
amidst several other pieces of furniture, the little footstool 
which had formerly supported his own wounded limb, brought 
it down in his hand to the kitchen, and gently placed the 
servant-boy's foot upon it^ 

" The last time I saw young Mitchell was on the melancholy 
occasion of his father's funeral, in the month of June last. 
According to Mr. Glennie's communication, it would seem 
that the boy, even before his father's interment, had expressed 
by sorrow and bemoaning, a knowledge of the irreparable loss 
he had sustained. On this point, the deep distress under 

^ Somewliat similar to the above anec- Miss Mitchell to sec something out of 

dote, 18 the following very pleasing fact, doors. When they returned, James 

communicated to Mr. Glennio by Hugh Mitchell perceived (no doubt by the 

Irvine, Esq., (son of Mr. Irvine of Drum.) sense of smell) that his sister's shoes 

I give it in Mr. Irvine*s own words. wore wet : he then went and felt them, 

*• Mr. Leslie of Darkland, a clergy- and would not let her rest till she 

man, called one day, and was taken by changed them.** 
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which the family then laboured, prevented me from making 
any inquiries. But tlio poor lad's hehaviour on the day of the 
funeral seemed to me so little expressive of grief, that 1 cannot 
help doubting in some degree the accuracy of Mr. Glennie's 
information. It will be regarded as a pleasing teslimouy of 
the sincere esteem in which Mr. Mitchell wa8 held for his 
moral worth and exemplary piety, that several hundreds of his 
friends and parishioners assembled together, to carry his re- 
mains to the grave. Wliile this concourse of people waited 
the commencement of the procession in front of the manse, 
young Mitchell at one time moved rapidly omonf^ the crowd, 
touching almost every lKHly,'and examining some very minutely ; 
at another time he amuseil himself opening and shutting the 
doors, or turning down antl up the Bt*;ps of the carriages ; or 
suddenly he would walk towards the coffin, which was placed 
on chairs before the door of the house, run his fingers along it 
with marks even of pleasure, and then trip lightly away, with- 
out the shghtest expression of sorrow. He accompanied the 
procBBBion to the church-yarJ, and returaed after the inter- 
ment, apparently as much unmoved as before. But on the 
following morning, as I have since been informed, and on 
several mornings afterwards, he visited the grave, patted gently 
the turf which had been laid over it, and at last, as if hopelostt 
of his father's return, became sorrowful even to tears."' 



The case described in the foregoing papers is said by Mr. 
Wanirop, iu a letter of Ids already quoted, to be vniqu€, to the 



join to the rnregoiog dctailn, na tu tni- 
pcirtatit document with raspeiTl lo thit 
iulerealjng paint; — the onlj )uiDt of 
any ponieqoene* id whioh tlw two 
papere do not perfectly Bgree. 

*' In the account which I tnutmitted 
lo y 01] of James Mitcholl, 1 menlicnietl 
that he seemed much alllicled nnd very 
sorrowful the dayof hiBfulhor'sfimeral; 
and I now heg loave eipliciLly »a4 



' Soon alter thia memoir wns i-end, I 
Infiirmed Mr. Glannie of the difference 
in tha account* given by Mr. Macfarlane 
and by Dr. Gordon, of young Milcbell'a 
behaTiour on tha day of hie father's 
fhaernl. In a letter wiih whiub he haa 
lately fitvonred me, (ilated Hny 10, 
1S1!,) there i« * paaaa^ transcribed 
from a Iftterof Mr. Maofsrlane'a, (minted 
May T,) which I think it proper lo sub- 
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best of his knowledge ; and that it really is so, I am inclined 
to believe, as far as this can be inferred from tlie silence of 
scientific writers.^ That it is, at least, a very rare occurrence, 



poHitively to state, that when the coffin 
which inclosed his father's corpse was 
brought from the house, and placed 
upon chairs in the court before the 
manse, previous to the interment, I 
approached to the coffin, and soon after 
saw James Mitchell come from the 
house in considerable agitation. He 
turned about his head rapidly, and 
snuffed very much, evidently guiding 
himself by the sense of smell. He 
directly approached the coffin, smcUcd 
it most eagerly for several seconds; 
then laid himself down upon the lid, on 
his face, and embraced the coffin, while 
his countenance discovered marks of 
the most lively sorrow. I stood close 
by him, and after a short time, patted 
his head once or twice ; upon which he 
rose, and returned into the house. This 
occurred immediately upon the coffin 
being brought out, and about twenty 
minutes before it was lifted, in order to 
be carried to the church-yard. As the 
accuracy of my information on this 
subject has been doubted, I purposely 
delayed writing to you, till I should 
have an opportunity uf conversing with 
the Reverend Pryso Campbell, minister 
of Ardersier, brother-in-law to Mrs. 
Mitchell, who was present at the 
fuueral, and by whoso direction every- 
thing was conducted. I fell in with 
this gentleman on Tuesday se'cnnight, 
at the meeting of our Provincial Synod. 
I took an opportunity there of asking 
him, if he observed any marks of sor- 
row about James Mitchell on the day 
of his father's funeral. Ho replied, 
that he did observe the most unequi- 
vocal marks of grief in his countenance ; 
and added a circumstance which escaped 
my notice, that when the coffin was 
about to be lifted, in onler to be carried 
to the church-vurd, James Mitchell 



clung to it, endeavouring to prevent its 
being carried away, and that he (Mr. 
Campbell) was obliged to remove him 
from it by force." 

After quoting the above passage, Mr. 
Glcnnie adds: — "Mr. Macfarlane, in 
his remarks on the apparent incon- 
sistency between Dr. Gordon's account 
of young Mitchell and his own, has 
expressed what occurred to me imme- 
diately after I road your last letter." 
His words are, — " I would observe, that 
the circumstances mentioned by Dr. 
Gordon, of Mitchell's running through 
the crowd, and touching every person, 
do not, in my opinion, amount to a 
proof, that he was insensible of the loss 
which he hod sustained, and felt no 
grief on that account. In acting thus, 
Mitchell (if the expression may bo al- 
loweil) was merely viewituf the assem- 
blage of people around him. This he 
coiUd not do by his eyes; but being 
eager to examine them, he did so by 
means of the senses of which he has 
the use. In short, he was grieved ; 
but, in this instance, his curiosity over- 
came his grief." The remark certainly 
docs honour to Mr. Macfarlane's saga- 
city, and, in my opinion, goes far to 
reconcile the two narratives. I hope 
to be able soon, through Dr. Gordon's 
means, who proposes to pass a part of 
this summer in that neighbourhood, to 
obtain from the mother and sister of the 
young man, a still moro circumstantial 
account of his general behaviour, and of 
the apparent state of his feelings at this 
trying crisis of his life. Some very in- 
teresting particulars, with respect to 
these points, (which have been already 
communicated to me,) may be found in 
a letter from Dr. Gordon, annexed to 
tliis Memoir. (May 20, 1812.) 

* In Diderot's very ingenious and 
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is demonstrated hy a passage in the Aliht: 8icard's Course of 
Inalruction for the Deaf and i>um&, where it ia meDtioncd only 
as a hypotlietical contingency, which had been coDtemplatet] 



fknciful Letter on Ihe SU<i4, tliero uje 
nuiouB olluaionB to the iiypolhcticnl 
GBWof an Aveuglc-Sourd-Muet. Idvdu 
psBaagF, bo reiiiarVB, BOmewbiit S'LEtn- 
Bically, tlist if a person turn in tkese 
lid begin Lo pliilc 



Btrengih !iy [lie concentrateit energy 
wiiicli abe eibiliU in nlhors. Tli« fol- 
lowing doscriptioo rdftlcs loan tJ^treme 
cute of CrSiniime ; far it aplwoTB tlwt 
it admita of varioos gndatioiis. tt ii 
taken from the moat circi 



\e coDcemmg n 



method of Doac&rtes, ho woold place tbe 
Hut of the soul at the tipa of Iub Gngara; 
and, in all prabnbility, after nn eSiirt of 
profunnd medilatiDD, would feel bis 
flogera nchc as much as we should do our 
heads. From tho rollowiiig Hcnluiice 
one would be led 
Diderot had actually 
persons in tlio sania cundition trjlh 
Milcbellj but if Ibis really bad been 
tho fact, WB may presnme vritb Bomo 
confidence, that ho would not bavs ctm- 
(enled himself with so vn(^o uid equi- 
voai a rufereace 



), aocunling to the apparently tbo moit accurate, accouut 



phyaical history ofmiui. " Fault iTune 
laague, la eommmiication tal entHre- 
ment rompue enire t, 



this liioil malady that fans loUaa ii 
my way, 

" 'Ilis aenailnlity of tbe Orttia is ex- 
tremely obtuse : he dreads neither cold 
nor hoal, nor vermin ; nor oven tbow 
blows wbieh would be insupportable to 
suppose, tbat analher. 

beard of " Tbo greater part are eiidcntly deaf 

and dumb ; sltbongb I have bnppencd 
lo see a few who would ebudder U tbe 
report of a pistol. These last would 
seem lo receive some passive imprOHcion 
from sound ; but they are certuoly in- 
cupublu uf Iwlening Ut what is paning 
Tbe organ of Sioell is 



10 anomalous and so curious in the around t 



In those valleys of tbe Alps, indeed, 
where tbo disease of Critinime is com- 
mon, examples are said freqiiantty to 
occur of an ntiuost total deprivation uf 
oil the senses ; but, in socb instances, 
Ihe iudividaal presenls invariably, in 
the low and hocniliating state of bis ia- 
lellectual cnpacily, a very striking con- 
trast lo the subject of ibis memoir. The 
taUvertal torpor in tbe perceptive facul' 
ties of Ihe Orftin, ii plainly an effect of 
the some radical disorder which impnirs 
bis iatellcct ; whereas, in Ibe instunce 
before us, [as in every inBtwice whore 
Ibo intellect is entirs,) tbe mind, checked 
and confined in (he exercise of one cloas 
of her powiTs, displays her native 



liblc ; and tbe power of Taste but 
imperfectly developed. Tbe eenw of 
nous ct caac ijui seeing alone appears imiitjured by tbe 
mgld, ct v%tielt : Ut disorder | but evou from CAij lliey donre 
little benefit. They gaze wilb iadillur> 
ence on the spectudo of Nature; and 
if tbey SM, con hardly be said to p«r- 



"Tbis disease is pcuulisr to the 
human spedea. All llio classes of 
animals, Irom llie oyster to llic monkey, 
possess a srifficieul degree of iitletl^/eH^ 
to procure tbe means of (heir own sub- 
sistence. The Orilm, on the other 
hand, would die of hun^r, if Ms wants 
were not provided (or by the attentions 
of others."— 3VatW da QiAtrt tt Jm 
OrttiiHinie, par F. E. Foderf, Aocien 
M£deciu des Hopitaux civili ot mili- 
Uirca. A Paris, an vii. 

Since this note was written, I have 
received a letter from Mr, Glennie, in 
which he reniurks, and, in my npiaioii. 
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by him and by his predecessor the Abbe de rEp(5c, as a possi- 
ble, and not altogether as an improbable event, among the 
various physical calamities to which our species is liable. It 
appears from the same ingenious author, that the Abb^ de 
TEp^e had even gone so far, a few years before his death, as to 
offer, in some of the Continental Journals, with his cliaracter- 
istical benevolence, to undertake the charge and tuition of any 
child who might be brought into the world in these unfortunate 
circumstances ; and M. Sicard has not only taken the trouble 
to record the general i>rinciple on which the Abb^ de TEpee 
intended, if this accident should occur, to proceed in the 
education of his pupil ; but has added some very judicious 
strictmes of his own, on the imperfections of the plan which 
his predecessor proposed, in such an instance, to follow. These 
strictures I cannot help taking this opportunity of recommend- 



very justly, that the cane of Mitchell is 
probably not ro very rare an occurrence 
as we might at firat bo disposed to 
imagine. " Among the various merits 
(he observcB) of this worthy family, their 
superiority to such prejudices as would 
have precluded our getting any informa- 
tion about the lad's state of mind, is de- 
serving of peculiar notice. . . . 

'* I have reason to believe, that there 
are others in circumstances similar to 
young Mitchell's, whose cases are, at 
this day, kept ,so secret, that they are 
not so much as known to the inmates 
and members of the family to whom 
they belong." 

(\Vhile this Appendix was in the 
press, I learned from my printer, (by 
whoso intelligent and friendly sugges- 
tions I have oilen profited,) that a case 
similar in some respects to Mitchell's 
is related in a Description of the Shet- 
land IslancUf by Samuel Ilibbert, M.I)., 
F.R.S.E., published at Edinburgh in 
1823. The unfortunate individual in 
(juestion is a native of the small island 
of Fetlar; his name is David Gilbert 
Tait ; and his age, at the time Dr. 
Hibbert saw him, was twenty-five years. 



His blindness and dcafhcss seem to be 
still more complete, if possible, than 
Mitcheirs, but, in other respects, he ex- 
hibits a far less interesting subject of 
observation, as it appears from the par- 
ticulars mentioned by Dr. Hibbert, that, 
besides the want of two of the most im- 
portant of the external senses, he labours 
under such a deficiency of intellect, as 
to render him altogether incapable of 
receiving any improvement from educa- 
tion. His situation, in short, in point 
of mental powers, approaches to the 
extreme cases of Crfiinisme mentioned 
in the preceding part of this note. Dr. 
Hibbert's narrative, however, which re- 
flects honour on the author as an inqui- 
sitive and philosophical observer, con- 
tains a variety of curious facts relating 
to the physical condition of Tait, which 
derive an additional interest from the 
striking contrast they present to the 
condition and habits of Mitchell. — 28th 
Aug. 1826.) [Cases of the privation of 
both senses arc given by Michteler and 
by Schubert, in their several works on 
lianguage and on Psychology ; but, as 
I recollect, the descriptions are perfunc- 
tory and general. — Ed.} 
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ing to tlie attention of those wbo may attempt the farther 
inBtnictioD of young Mitchell. The following abridged trans- 
lation' of a passage in the preface, may, in the tneantima, 
(Higgest gome useful hints. 

..." But if there ehoiilil be found a person deaf and 
dumb, in whose case the use of this visible language was im- 
practicable ; if, among the aiHicting exceptions and mutUatioas 
of nature, an ludividual should occur, deaf and blind from 
hie birtli, to what dasB oi' etr/ns should we have recoiiTBi; in 
attempting his education ? At what an immense distance 
from other men would a being so cruelly degraded be placed ; 
and how difficult to trausitort liim across that gulf by which he 
is Bej^Bratcd from the rest of his siJccies ! The means of in- 
struction employed iu ordinaiy instances of dnmhness, would 
here be maiiifeetly iQa[iplicablc ; all of these means presuppos- 
ing the use of sight, to winch a constant reference is made, not 
only in the commuuication of physical iJeas, but in typifying 
the processes of thought, and in ronsing the dormant powers 
of the understanding. 

" I flatter myself I have already proved, that from the 
beginning, Man possessed, in his own bodily organs, two 
difi'erent media for conveying his ideas ; and that instead of 
employing oral speech, he might have had recourse to u 
manvfd language. Why, then, might we not, in the supposed 
case of a blind and deaf pupil, avail ourselves of the assistanoe 
of the latter, which, if not visible to his eye, would be at least 
tangible to bis band ? It is only extending farther the use of 
a species of signs already practised between Massieu and me, 
when, during the darkness of night, he sees by his own hands 
whatever mine woidd express to him. Why should not the 
blind and deaf pupil be taught to converse in the same manner 
dimng Uie light of day ? 

" Ah ! if the exjicrimeiit I shoidd wish to make wore to 



' In this IraotlnliDD, I bnve not ouly 
< iiuitud leveral senteaceii id ihe Drigiaitl, 
whifli dnt not appear W bosr opon my 
preHul ol^*cl, liut hnve mil BrTnpled [n 
Fnlcrpolale a fcw cklloen of iny own, 



Tfhicb I ihoughi might Iw iiw fill in caa- 
Yejingihvaiilhur's uwuiiug luunt olear- 
1y to ux EnsIJEh rmder. The tM« of 
the pHBiwge iH reutlered, to th« be«t ol' 
my jiidgmmt, with jierferl fidrlitj. 
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prove not altogether useless ; if, as I have already done for the 
deaf and dumb, I should be the instrument of bestowing a 
mind on this still more unfortunate object, I should myself 
enjoy a degree of happiness greater than any which fie could 
possibly derive from the success of my labours I 

^' My illustrious predecessor had the boldness to think, that 
even this case, if it should be realized, would not present in- 
surmountable obstacles to an instructor. The following is an 
outline of the plan upon which, he told me, it was his intention 
to proceed. 

" An alphabet of polished steel was to be employed as the 
materials of his nomenclature for sensible objects, and for those 
actions which might be brought under the cognizance of the 
sense of Touch. He hoped to be able to familiarize his pupil 
with these characters, so as to devolve upon his hands the 
oflSce of his eyes ; and for this purpose he proposed to make 
him feel the object with one hand, while he was learning to 
distinguish its name with the other. His inventive genius 
would doubtless have led him, in the course of his experiments, 
to whatever other means were necessary for the attainment of 
his end. 

" I am })erfectly aware, that diflSculties would immediately 
present themselves at every step ; for how would it be possible, 
without any intercourse either by the eye or by the ear, to 
establish in the pupil's mind, the connexion between the object 
and its sign ? I apprehend it would be necessary here to avail 
ourselves of some of his animal instincts ; to withhold, for 
example, the objects of his desires and wants, till he should 
recollect their names, and exhibit their characters.^ Tliis first 



* In the case of Mitchell, the difficul- 
ties here alluded to would probably be 
experienced in a comparatively small 
degree, in consequence of the previous 
use of those significant pressures on his 
forehead, of which his sister has taught 
him to comprehend the meaning. If 
this should turn out to be the fact, she 
has already got over, by her own in- 
genuity, the first rtnd niOHt anluoUN 



step in the whole process of his educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wardrop takes notice, in one of 
his communications, of his extreme 
docility, and of his obedience to the 
conmiands of his sister, who, during his 
stay in London, " was his constant com- 
panion and guide." " It was astonishing," 
ho adds, " how readily she could com- 
municate to him, by signs, her wishes.'* 
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Btfp woiild perhaps be followed by a secoiid ; that of icacldng 
him to distiugiUBh the qualities and modes of objects. C'oloure 
and souoda would, of course, be excluded i'l-om our lesBous ; hut 
the forms oi' bodies, which fall under the province of Touch, 
might be easily impi-essed ou liis memory; and upon this 
basis, what should prevent us from proceeding to rear a meta- 
physical structure ? If those qualities which strike the sense 
of Sight have gradually led the deaf and dumb to the know- 
ledge of things intellwtual and moral, why should not the 
qualities about which the sense of Touch is conversant, be 
made the channel to the snmc sort of infuruiatlou ? In&lead 
of speaking to the eye, we have only to speak to tlie hand. In 
truth, the whole sysU'm of instruction explained in the follow- 
ing work, might he adapted to our new pupil, by presenting to 
liim, in relievo, tlie various delineations and diagrams by which 
it is illustrated ; those slight changes being made in the 
method, which the circumstances of the case would readily 
suggest. This pu])il (as has often happened in the education 
of the deaf aDii dumb) would woa become the master of his 
teacher ; and every step which was gained, would of itself {xtiot 
out the next which was to he taken.' 

" May such a system of instruction remain always matter of 
piu« speculation ! God forbid, that a child should ever be 
brought iuto the world, without any substitute but the hand 
for the eye and for the ear ! But as, unfortunately, such a 
deviation of nature from her usual courac, is an event but too 
[wssible, let us consider beforehand what may bo done, by 



' It is Bonicwlmt lurjimiiig. tlint the 
Ahhl Siconl should hava ovorlooked the 
aid vhich tlio scn«e of Smtilli'ng wcnta 
HO peouliikrlj ctJculated tu furuisli, ibr 
nuiaghia'propoBcd Melaphyiical Stmc- 
IvTt. Some a! the most dgnifli^atLt 
words relating to the Hamiui Mind, 
(the word lai/aei^, for ineUDOo,) uro 
borrowed Irum thin ver; sonae ; and tlio 
cDiwpiuDDUS place whicli it« Mosatiolu 
ivcap; in llie poetical languaee of all 
nnliouii, dhoHE how easil; and uotuntUj' 



they ally IhcmsulvcB with tlie refiucd 
oporalions of the Funcj, uud widi the 
morn] emoUonsof iho Heart. The in- 
Huile Tsrie^ of modiiicatiotiB, bend««, 
of which Uiey an Bosccp^le, might 
fiiriUBh neeful reBooit^i, in the way of 
aeaociation, for prompting tbc raemoiy, 
where it itood in need of BaKistnnco. 

Oue uf the best achooU foe tbe edava- 
tiou of inch a pupil, would probabljr ba 
H wi>ll-arrangL-d Bulnnicnl Qardcn. 
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way of remedy or of alleviation. To restore a man to society, 
to his family, and to himself, would be an enjoyment too 
exquisite, and a conquest too proud, to permit us to abandon 
the undertaking in despair." 

For a comment on the above observations, I must i*efer to 
the work at large. They who read it with attention, and who 
enter fully into the autlior's views, will be at no loss to per- 
ceive the dififerent modifications which his plan will require, 
in applying it to such a case as that of Mitchell. His funda- 
mental principles are general, and deeply pliilosophical ; being, 
all of them, deduced from a careful study of the steps by 
which children gradually and insensibly acquire the use of oral 
speech; and, of consequence, they are equally applicable to 
every species of signs hj which one mind can hold intercourse 
with another. In the meantime, I beg leave to add to the 
foregoing quotation, the account given by Sicard of his first 
lesson to Massieu, as it touches on a very natural mistake, 
which, with a few, if any exceptions, has misled all those who 
have hitherto undertaken the education of the deaf and dumb ; 
and which, in case any attempt should be made for the farther 
improvement of Mitchell, it may be worth while to point out, 
by way of caution, to his instructors. 

" My first lesson was employed upon the alphabet I had 
not yet reflected on the imperfection of this method, which, 
from the first outset, counteracted that analytical procedure 
which is natural to the mind, and by which alone the mind can 
be guided to the use of its faculties. What information, in 
reality, (as I afterwards began to question myself,) can the 
understanding i)0S8ibly derive from a series of abstract charac- 
ters, arranged in a particular order by cliance or caprice, and 
to which nettling equivalent can be exhibited in Nature ? But 
it was thus that my illustrious master began, and every step in 
his system seemed to me then indispensable and sacred." 

In a subsequent passage, M. Sicard takes notice still more 
explicitly, of the absurdity of tcacliing a pupil in such circum- 
stances to read or to copy isolated letters, in that order which 
our alphabet exhil)it8. " WHiat interest," he asks, " could 
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Masaieii have felt about characters siguiiying nothing, auJ I 
occupjTiig, without aiij' conceivable reason, a certain place in ' 
an arbitrary series ? Accordingly, I directed his attention at 
uuce to words, without attempting to explain to hini tluit the 
elements of these words were letters, and still less that the»? 
letters were consonants and vowels. Indeed, how was it 
possible for him to annex any notion to the technical t^rms 
of grammar, when he was not yet in possession of a language, 
and when he had only a few fugitire notions to fix and to 
express ?" 

iu these extracts, M. Sicard describes, with great candour, 
the process of thought by which he was conducted to (wh&t I ' 
consider as by far tlit most imjwrtant of the many improve- 1 
ments which lie has introduced into his art) the simple, yet j 
luminous idea, of copying his plan of instruction, not trom Uie j 
example of a schoolmaster teaching a child to read, but fruui f 
the example of the child itself, in acquiring the use of ito I 
mothei"-tongue. Of these two methods, the former, it must be | 
owned, is by far the more obvious j and where mere arlicula- ] 
tion is the chief object of the teacher, it will probably be found 
the more easy and effectual iu practice. But Sicard's aim v 
of a different, and of a higher natm'e ; — not to astonish the 
vulgar by tlie sudden conversion of a dumb chitd into a speak- 
ing automaton ; but, by ofiordiug scope to those means which 
Nature herself has provided for the gradual evolution of oar 
intellectual powers, te convert Ins pupil into a rational and 
moral being. The details of his lessons, accordingly, are not 
more interesting to the few, who may attempt the education of 
such unfortunate ex<:eplion8 as Massieu or Mitchell, than to all 
those who delight in tracing to their elementary principles the 
materials of hmnan knowledge, and in markiug tJie first open- 
ings of the infant mind,' 



In order- to complete the history of Mitchell, I am aware j 
that a variety of curious points still remain to he aecertained ; 

' See \\w N.,le nl ihr end of ihc M.-u..ur. [p. 337, «.y j 
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and, if I had not been anxious to bring it forward to public 
notice, even in its present imperfect state, without any farther 
delay, I should have been inclined to retain it in my own 
hands, till my information on the subject should have been a 
little more ample. My ^^-ish, I must acknowledge, is, That 
some plan could be devised for removing the yoimg man to 
Edinburgh ; or rather, (as he has been accustomed hitherto to 
enjoy the air and the freedom of the country,) to some quiet resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood ; to some situation in short, where 
an opportunity would be aflForded for examining and recording, 
under the eye of this Society, the particulars of a case, to which 
it is to be hoped, that nothing similar will again occur in our 
times. Something, it would appear from Dr. Grordon's state- 
ment, may perhaps, at a future period, be attempted for the 
extniction of his cataracts, — in which event, (should the opera- 
tion succeed,) I need not say, what an accession would at once 
be made to his own enjoyments, and to his value as an object 
of philosophical curiosity. But even on the sup{)08ition that 
this hope should be disappointed, a subject of inquiry not less 
interesting than any question connected with the Theory of 
Vision, will still remain, — to ascertain how far it might be 
possible, by following out the Abbe Sicard s hints, to cultivate 
the intellectual and moral faculties of a human l)eing, destitute 
of the two senses which are the ordinary vehicles of all our 
acquired knowledge. Nor do I apprehend that this experiment 
would be attended with such insuperable difficulties as might 
at first be suspected ; as I am assured by the best authority, 
that his eldest sister, whose good sense has already devised 
some imperfect modes of communication with her unfortunate 
brother, possesses talents which fully qualify her to carry 
into execution any plan that may be proposed for his farther 
improvement. His age, at present, only exceeds by two years, 
that of Sicard's celebrated pupil Massieu, when his education 
was begun ; and at that period Massieu, though he had the 
inestimable advantage of possessing the sense of sight, seems to 
have had his rational faculties as imperfectly developed as 
those of Mitchell. 
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I mtist, at the some time, observe bere, in justice to myself, 
that my expectations of the future improvement of the latter, 
are by no means so sanguine as those which the Abbe Sicard 
would probably have indulged in similar circumstances, Were 
it possible, indeed, to place him under the immediato tuition of 
that eminent man, I have iitUe doubt that much more would 
be accomplished than appears to us to be practicable ; but the 
difTcrence between bis situation and that of Massieu is so im- 
mense, aa to render all our conclusions founded on the history 
of the one, quite inapplicable (except with great modifications) 
to the case of the other. The slowness with which the sense 
of Touch procectls, in collecting information concerning the ex- 
ternal world, when compared with the rapid perceptions of the 
eye, would, on the most favourable BUpposition, retard infinitely 
the rate of his progress in acquiring even the first elements of 
knowledge. This, however, furnishes no argument against the 
attempt ; nor does it even tend to diminish the value of the 
results to which it might lead. The slightest addition that ■ 
could be made to his present range of ideas, by means of an 
improved system oi stgits ; and still more, the slightest develop- 
ment that could he given to any of his dormant powers, might 
afford not less important (lata for philosophical speculation 
than the most extensive acquisition a. 

Having mentioned more tlian once the name of Massieu, I 
think it proper to subjoin to the preceding remarks, tlie 
description of him given by Sicard, at the time when their 
acquaintance commenced. It may serve to show, that the 
idea of attempting the education of Mitehell, even at the age 
of sixteen, is not altogetlier chimerical. 

" The reader will easily form an idea of the character and 
mamiers of Massieu, when he is told, that he was bom in a 
cottage, six leagues from Bordeaux ; and that his relations 
(who were the only individuals with whom he ever had any 
intercourse) had not even taken the trouble to communicate to 
him the slightest information about material objects. His 
childhood had been spent in tending a fiock ; and all his ideafl 
were confined within the narrow circle which had fallen under 
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his random observation. Massieu was a Man of the Woods ; 
untinctured with any habits but such as were purely animal ; 
astonished and terrified at ever}i,hing. In coming to Bor- 
deaux, he had believed that he was only changing his place of 
abode, and that he would be employed there in keeping another 
flock ; but it was towards the beloved scene which he had left, 
and which had witnessed the first sports of his infancy, that 
his imagination was incessantly turned. In everything he saw, 
he apprehended some danger ; in every step he was directed to 
take, he suspected some snare. How far was this simple boy, 
accustomed as he was to consider himself on a level with the 
animals entrusted to his care, from dreaming that he was about 
to be raised by education to the rank of Man I His clouded 
and inexpressive countenance, his doubtful and shifting eye, 
his silly and suspicious air, — all seemed to announce, that 
Massieu was incapable of any instruction. But it was not 
long till he began to inspire his teacher with the most flatter- 
ing hopes." 

Abstracting, however, entirely from all conjectural specula- 
tions with respect to Mitchell's possible attainments in future, 
the particulars already in our possession afford dcda for some 
important conclusions concerning the capacities of the Human 
Mind, considered in contrast with the instincts of the Brutes. 
For these 1 do not think that the Transactions of this Society 
afford a proper place ; and I have accordingly, all along, con- 
fined myself to the detail oi facis^ leaving the philosophical 
inferences to which they may lead for future consideration. 

Nor is it in this point of view alone that his case is an object 
of curiosity at the present moment. The examination of his 
powers of external perception (considered merely as articles of 
natural liistory^) promise, under the peculiar circumstances of 



* I cannot help quoting here a very 
curious observation of Mr. Wanlrop's, 
with respect to the partialities and dis- 
likes conceived bj Mitchell, in conse- 
quence of the mgrcH expresnon, (if I 
may be allowed such a phrase,) which 
he seems to have attached to particular 



sensations of smell. " When a stranger 
(says he} approached him, ho eagerly 
began to touch some part of his body, 
commonly taking hold of his arm, 
which he held near his nose ; and after 
two or three strong inspirations through 
his nostrils, appear decided in his opin- 



I 
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bis condition, a field of study, of which, if it has ever occurred 
before in the annals of our species, no Bcientific uso apueara to 
have been mode. How much the simultaneoUB exercise of our 
different senses obstructs the perfection of each, may be inferred 
from the delicate toucli and a^utc hearing of the blind. It 
remains to be ascertained, to what degrees of improvement, tJifi 
perceptions of Feeling, of Taste, and of Smell, may attain in 
an individual possessed of these Benses alone.' 

I shall only add farther, before concluding this memoir, that., 
in sid>mittiug it to the Eoyal Society, I was partly iuilueuced 
by the hope, that it may possibly he the meaus of securing a 
decent provision for the individual to whom it relates ; perhaps, 
also, a competent inilepeudence for those members of bis family 
on whom he has been so long a burdensome and exix:mivf 
charge. I allude not merely to his mother, whose claims must 
immediately force themselves on the notice of eveiy one, but 
more particularly to hie eldest sister, on whom the duties of 
su])erintcnding and educating him have chiefly devolved from 
his infancy. To the painful and incessant attentions which his 
helpless condition required, the Ix^st years of her bfe have been 
hitherto) devoted ; and so essential is the continuation of the 
same affectional« cares t* bis comfortable existence, that, inde- 



ion. Ifif happen*'! to W Iiiifoyou™b1fi, 
h* mddonly went bi n ilislannG with 
the HppearBDce of disgust; if fitTaui- 
alile, be flbuwed a dlEposib'nn lo become 
more iiilitnate, anJ eipreasecl, by liis 
conntcnance, mDre or lees snli»rnction," 

■ In one o! the comninnii^tioiia which 
I bare reocived, it is said, that " Mil- 
chell baa been known to follow (be 
RwtslepH of another pemou for two 
milei, gnided merelj b? the sense of 
Bmelling." As this circunrntanco, bnw- 
BTW, is stated only on report, I have 
not introdncsd it into th« text; and 
mention it here cbicfly in thn hope of 
obtaining: mnre precise and anthentic 
information upon the ■ubject. 

It would be dcairable alno to learn 
■omelhing more circanutnnlial an<i spe- 



cific, both wiili respect l-i the discri- 
minatiug powers of his palate, and hi" 
jiredileclions in ibe article of food. 

Neque inntile foret, neqne ab boaea- 
liBBimA saplenlis alienum. novisae qno- 
mo-ln bic miserandns, jam pnbor factnir, 
se babnerit quod od res TSnerens; hnna 
appetitum an scnsprit necne; qn& tbr- 
mo, quibuB indiciia se prodiderit ; fisnii- 
narum an viromin consortio adoleecenti 
magia placsat; Bocii Bexnm an ot&ctD 
dignoBcero videntnr. Hiec et siinilia 
bene multa, dictn param decora, aeitn 
TerS non indigna, si modo ohaernsdi 
cepia data faerit. Dnicoique in 
vcninnt cui Kntune Humanae ii 
out cordi, qiiiqno infelidsaimiun el 
Bin)>nlarem illiiit statum 
plnbitur. 
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pendently of what is due to her own singular merits, she must 
of necessity be included in any arrangement, of which his im- 
provement and happiness are the principal objects. For the 
purposes already mentioned in this paper, the funds of the So- 
ciety, I am well aware, are altogether inadequate ; but if they 
shall be pleased to recommend the business to the consideration 
of their Council, I have no doubt that something may be sug- 
gested for the accomplishment of a measure which, even if it 
should fail in adding materially to the stock of useful know- 
ledge, would at least prevent the regrets which might after- 
wards ])e felt, if so rare an opportunity for philosophical 
observation and experiment should be suffered to pass before 
our eyes, without any attempt being made to turn it to the 
advantage of science. 



NOTE, p. 332. 

I have been led to insist at some length on the philosophical 
merits of Sicard's plan of instruction for the dumb, not only 
because his fundamental principles admit of an obvious appli- 
cation {mutatis mutandis) to the case of Mitchell, but because 
his book does not seem to have attracted so much notice in this 
country as might have been expected, among those who have 
devoted themselves to the same profession. Of this no stronger 
proof can be produced, than the stress which has been laid by 
most of our teachers on the power of articulation, which can 
rarely if ever repay, to a person born deaf, the time and pains 
necessary for the acquisition. This error was, no doubt, owing, 
in the first instance, to a very natural, though very gross mis- 
take, which confounds the gift of Speech with the gift of Eea- 
son; but I believe it has been prolonged and confirmed in 
England, not a little, by the common union of this branch of 
trade with the more lucrative one, of professing to cure or- 
ganical impediments. To teach the dumb to speak, besides, 
(although, in fact, entitled to rank only a little higher than the 
art of training starlings and parrots,) will always appear to the 
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raultituile a fur more wonderful feat of ingenuity, tlian to uufold 
nilentiy the latent capacities of the understandlQg ; an effect 
which is not, like the other, palpable to seose, and of wliicb bat 
a few are able either to ascertain the existence, or to appreciat* 
the value, It is not surprising, therefore, that even those 
teachers who are ]>Grfectly aware of the truth of what I have 
now etatt'd, should persevere in tlie difficult, but comjmi'atively 
useless attempt, of imimrting to their pupils that species of 
accomplishment, which is to ftimish the only scale upon which 
the success of their own labours is ever likely to be measured 
by the public. 

The example of Dr. Wallis of Oxford, the most eminent 
English author who has yet turned his attention to this study, 
has probably had considerable iniluence in misleading bia suc- 
cessors. His thoughts (bb lie tells us himself) were originally 
led to it by his analytical inquiries concerning the mechanical 
formation of articulate sounds, a subject which be appears to 
liave very deeply and successfully meditated ; and accordingly, 
the first step whicli he took with his two moat diBtinguished 
pupils (Popham and Whaley) was to teach them to speak. He 
also informs us, that he had in various instances applied the 
same principles in curing organical impediments. Indeed, it 
was evidently on this branch of his art that he valued himself 
chiefly aa an instructor of the dumb. In cultivating the intel- 
lectual powers of these, his success does not seem to liave been 
such as to admit of comparison with that of the Abbe Sicard; 
and it is remarkable that the pupils, of whose progress be f^>eaks 
most highly, are a few with whom he carried on all his inter- 
course by means of writing, without wasting any of their time 
in communicating to theni the gift of oral sijeecli. "Alioa 
aliquot surdos, loquelara docere non aggrcssus sum, sed soliun- 
modo ut res scriptas mediocriter intelligerent, suaque senss 
acripto quadantenus insiuuarent : Qui, tempore non longo, pro- 
gressus eos fecerint, reruiiique plurimarum notitiam aequisi- 
verint, multo ultra quam quod putabatur fieri posse aquoquam 
in eorum circumstantiis posito ; fuerintque plane capaces ac- 
quirendi (si plenius excnlti) ultiorem cogmtionem quie poasit 
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scripto impertiri." — See Wallisii Opera Matheinat vol. iii. p. 
696. Also his Letter to Mr. Beverlej/y in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London for 1698. I am obliged to 
quote from the Latin version, not having the Philosophical 
Transactions at hand. 

After having tbus paid the tribute of my sincere respect to 
the enlightened and benevolent exertions of a celebrated 
foreigner, I feel myself called on to lay hold of the only oppor- 
tunity that may occur to me, of rescuing from oblivion the 
name of a Scottish writer, whose merits have been strangely 
overlooked both by his contemporaries and by his successora 
The person I allude to is George Dalgarno, who, more than a 
hundred and thirty years ago, was led by his own sagacity to 
adopt, a priori^ the same general conclusion concerning the 
education of the dumb, of which the experimental discovery, 
and the happy application, have, in our times, reflected such 
merited lustre on the name of Sicard. I mentioned Dalgarno 
formerly, in a note annexed to the first volume of the Philoso^ 
phy of the Human Mindy [pp. 486, 487,] as the author of a very 
ingenious tract entitled Ars Signorum, from which it appears 
indisputably that he was the precursor of Bishop Wilkins in his 
speculations concerning a Beal Character and a Philosophical 
Language ; and it now appears to me equally clear, upon a 
further acquaintance with the short fragments wliich he has 
left behind him, that, if he did not lead the way to the attempt 
made by Dr. Wallis to teach the dumb to speak, he had con- 
ceived views with respect to the means of instructing them, far 
more profound and comprehensive than any we meet with in 
the works of that learned writer, prior to the date of Dalgarno's 
publications. On his claims in these two instances I forbear to 
enlarge at present ; but I cannot deny myself the satisfaction 
of transcribing a few paragraphs, in justification of what I have 
already stated, with respect to the remarkable coincidence be- 
tween some of his theoretical deductions, and the practical 
results of the French academician. 

" I conceive there might be successful addresses made to a 
dumb child even in its cradle, wheu he begins risu cognoscert 
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mutrem ; if the mother or nuree had hut as nimble a Iiond, a* ' 
commonly they have a tongue. For iustaoce, I tloubt not bot i 
the words katid, fool, dog, cat, hat, &c., written fair, and ob I 
often presented to the deaf cMld'e eye, pointing from tlie words 
to the things, and vice versa, aa the blind child hears them 
spoken, would be known and remembered as soon by the one 
as the other. And as J think the eye to be as docile as the 
ear ; so neither see I any reason, but the hand might be nuulu 
as tractable an organ as the tongue ; and aa soon brouglit to 
form, if not fair, at least legible characters, as the tongue to 
imitate and echo back articidatc soimda. .... The diffi- 
culties of learning to read, on the common plan, are so great, 
that one may justly wonder how yotmg ones come to get over 

thera Now, the deaf child, under liis mother's tuition, 

passes securely by all these rocka and quicksands. The dis- 
tinction of letters, their names, their powers, their order, the 
dividing words into sylliiKIcs, and of them again making words, 
to which may be added Tone and Accent ; none of these 
pujaling niceties hinder his progrcee. .... It is true, after 
he has past the discIplinG of the nursery, and comes to learn 
grammatically, then he must begin to learn to know letters 
written, by their figure, niimlwr, and order," &c. &c. 

The same author elsewhere observes, that " the soul can 
exert her powers by the fiitnistrj/ of any of the senses : And, 
there/ore, when she is deprived of her principal Secretaries, 
the Eye and the Ear, then she must he contented with the ser- 
vice of her lackeys aTtd scuIHmis, fJie other senses; which are 
no less true and faithful to tlieir mistress, than the eye and the 
ear; but not sn quick for dispatch." 

I shall only add one other sentence, from which my readets 
will be enabled, without any comment of mine, to perceive 
with what sagacity and success this very original thinker had 
anticipated some of the most refined experimental conclusions 
of a more enlightened age. 

" My design is not to give a methodical system of gram- 
matical rules, but only such general directions, whereby an 
industrious tutor may bring his deaf pupil to the vulgar use 
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and oTi, of a language ; that so he may be the more capable of 
receiving instruction in the it otl from the rules of grammar, 
when his judgment is ripe for that study : Or, more plainly, 1 
intend to bring the way of teaching a deaf man to read and 
write, as near as possible, to that of teaching young ones to 
K{)eak and understand their mother-tongue." 

In prosecution of this general idea, he has treated, in one 
very short chapter, of a Deaf Man's Dictionary ; and in 
another, of a Grammar for Deaf Ptraona ; both of them con- 
taining (under the disadvantages of a style uncommonly i)e- 
dantic and quaint) a variety of precious hints, from which, if I 
do not deceive myself, useful practical lights might be derived, 
not only by such as may imdertake the instruction of such pupils 
as Mitchell or Massieu, but by all who have any concern in the 
tuition of children during the first stage of their education. 

The work from which these quotations are taken, is a very 
small volume, entitled " Didascalocophus ; or^ The Deaf and 
Dumb Mans Tvtory printed at the Theatre at Oxford, 1 080." 
As I had never happened to 8c»e the slightest reference made 
to it by any subsequent writer, I was altogether ignorant of its 
existence, when a copy of it, purchased upon a London stall, 
was a few years ago sent to me by a friend, who, amidst a mul- 
tiplicity of more pressing engagements and pursuits, has never 
lost sight of the philosophical studies of his early years. I 
have been able to learn nothing of the author but what is con- 
tained in the following slight notice, which I transcribe from 
Anthony Wood. " The reader may be pleased to know, that 
one George Dalgarno, a Scot, wrote a book, entitled Ara 
Signo7^U7Hy &c., London, 16G0. This book, before it went to 
press, the author comumnicated to Dr. Wilkins, who, froin 
thence taking a hint of greater matter, carried it on, and 
brought it up to that which you see extant. This Dalgarno 
was born at Old Aberdeen, and bred in the University at New 
Aberdeen ; taught a private grammar school with good success 
for about thirty years together, in the parishes of St. Michael and 
St. Mary Magdalen in Oxford ; wrote also, Didascalocophtia ; 
or, The Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor ; and dying of a fever, 
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on the 2Sth of August 1687, aged sixty or moro, was buried in 
tlie north bo<ly of the church of St. Mary Magdalen." — Ath. 
Oxon. vol. ii. pp. 506, 507. 

The obscurity in which Dalgarno lived, and the complete 
oblivion into which his name has fallen, are not a little wonder- 
ful, when we consider that Le mentions among the number of 
his friends Dr. Seth Ward, Bishop of Sarum ; Dr. John 
Wilkins, Bishop of Chester ; and Dr. John Wallis, ProfesBor 
of Astronomy nt Oxford. It is still more wonderful, that no 
notice of him is Uiken in the works either of Wilkins or of 
Wallis, both of whom must have derived some very importaot 
aids from his speculations. 

This unfairness on the part of Wilkins bae not escaped the 
animadversion of one of his own biograpbera " In the pre- 
fatory epistle (he observeB) to the Essay loxoarde a Real Char- 
acter, Dr. Wilkins mentions several pereonewho assisted hini 
in this work, particularly Willoiighby, Ray, and Dr. William 
Lloyd and others ; but it is remarkable that he does not men- 
tion Dalgarno, and the more, because Dr, Wilkins's own name 
is printed in the margin of King Charles ll.'s letter pre- 
fixed to Dalgarao's book, as one of those who informed his 
Majesty of Dalgamo's ilesign, and approved it, as a thing that 
might be of singular uBe to facilitate an intercourse between 
people of different languages ; which prevailed with his Majesty 
to grant his said letters of recommendation 'to so many of his 
subjects, especially of the Clergy, as were sensible of the defectu- 
ousness of art in this particular," — Biog. Britan. Art. Wilkins.' 



' InG-ta-a^T'tBiogmphieulBiitOTy 
ef Englantl. mention is made of a 
stilt earlier piililfcalioa thnti ihn An 
fSfjtMvm, entitlcit, " The Vmvertal 
Cbaraeta; by which all .Vafioiii in lie 
Wo:1d mag uiJeratand one anelher'i 
enneeptioM, nailing ovtqfime r/mtaum 
Wriliiyj th^r oten Tongue. Bj Cave 
Ilcuk, Iteclor of St. Helen's, in Ipswich, 
I(i37." This hook I have never 80«n. 
The name of Dalgarno (or Dslgania, 
■a it has be«D lometinies vn'tten] h not 
allogfllhrr unknovn on the Continent. 



Hia Art SIgnomm ia allnded to by 
I^ibnitz cm variaiia occuiona, and alM 
b^ Fontenatle in lh« Eloge of Leibiiiti. 
His ideas icilh rupect to the educalioD 
of the Dumb, do not seem to lintc at- 
iLTictcd any notict whotever. lu l«al 
lli«y were mttch too refined and enlight- 
ened Ld he dul J apprccialed at the period 
«hen iie wrote. [Far an ufoouDt of the 
Rurlier attempts at edtlc«ling the DoHf 
and Dumb, eee DieaanoM on Ph^MO' 
i'hy. 4c. 2d ed, pp. 178-183.— fiW-] 
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That Dalgarno's suggestions with respect to the education of 
the Dumb, were not altogether useless to Dr. Wallis, will I 
think be readily admitted by those who take the trouble to 
compare his Letter to Mr, Beverley (published eighteen years 
after Dalgarno's treatise) with his Trojctatus de Loqtiela, pub- 
lished in 1653. In this Letter some valuable remarks are to be 
found on the method of leading the dumb to the signification 
of words; and yet the name of Dalgarno is not once men- 
tioned to his correspondent. 

If some of the details and digressions in this note should be 
censured, as foreign to the principal design of the foregoing 
Memoir, I can only plead in excuse, my anxiety to do justice, 
even at the distance of a century, to the memory of an ingeni- 
ous man, neglected by his contemporaries, and already in 
danger of being totally forgotten by posterity. To those whose 
curiosity may lead them to study his book, the originality of 
his conceptions, and the obvious application of which some of 
his principles admit to the peculiarities of the case now before 
us, will of themselves suggest a sufficient apology. 



SOME ADDITIONAL COMMUNICATIONS RELATIVE TO JAMES 
MITCHELL, RECEIVED AFTER THE FOREGOING MEMOIR WAS 
READ IN THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

No. I. — Extract of a Letter from Dr. Gk)RD0N to Mr. Stewart. 

Edinburgh, Marcli 30, 1812. 

.... A few days after you returned to the countrj', I 
wrote to a friend of mine near Forres, putting several queries 
respecting Mitchell, which I requested him to get answered by 
Miss Mitchell if possible. I wished in particular to be satis- 
fied as to the lad's behaviour on his father's death, as what 
I had myself seen of his conduct at the funeral, had led me to 
differ from Mr. Glennie's information on this point. From 
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Miss Mitchell directly^ I have obtained the following curious 
particulars : 

At his sister's request, Mitchell was allowed to touch his 
father's body. As soon as he felt it, he shrunk away. This 
was the first time he had ever touched a dead hwman body. 
He has been seen amusing himself with a dead fowl ; placing 
it repeatedly on it« legs, and laughing when it fell. 

He has not shown any signs of grief in consequence of his 
father's death. 

When a tailor was brought to make a suit of mournings for 
him, the boy took him into the apartment where his father had 
died, stretched his own head and neck backwards, pointed to 
the bed, and then conducted him to the church-yard, to the 
grave in which his father had been interred. 

Being lately very ill, he was put into the same bed where his 
father had died. He would not lie a moment in it, but became 
quite peaceable when removed to another. 

On one occasion, shortly after his father's death, discovering 
that his mother was unwell, and in bed, he was observed to 
weep. 

Three months after the death of his father, a clergyman 
being in the house, on a Sunday evening, he pointed to his 
father's Bible, and then made a sign that the family should 
kneel. 

Lately, his mother being from home, his sister allayed the 
anxiety he showed for her return, by laying his head gently 
down on a pillow, once for each night his mother was still to 
be away ; implying, that he would sleep so many times before 
her return.^ 



* It would appear that this is the 
sign which Miss Mitchell usually em- 
ploys on similar occasions; and the 
ready interpretation of it by her brother, 
implies, on his part, no inconsiderable a 
share of shrewdness and of reflection. 
I copy the following parallel incident 
from a paper of ]\[r. Wardrop's now 
>»efnre me.— (l>. S ;> 



" \\lien his new clothes were all 
made, I solicited his father not to allow 
him to put them on, until I was present. 
It was signified to him accordingly, 
that in two days he should have them. 
This was done by shutting his eyes, 
and bending down his head twice, in 
order to intimate to him, that he mupt 
first have two sleeps." 
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Whilst he was last in LondoD, he happened to }>e in the 
house of a friend of his father's, who was in the habit of smok- 
ing ; and a pipe being given him^ he smoked it, and seemed 
much delighted. Some little time ago, a gentleman came on 
a visit to Ardclach, who was also in the habit of smoking, and 
having tobacco, wished for a pipe. Miss Mitchell gave the boy 
a halfpenny, and permitted him to smell the tobacco. He 
understood her signs ; went out to a shoemaker's house in the 
neighbourhood, where pipes were to be had, and returned with 
one only in his hand. They suspected that he had another 
about him, and giving him to understand as much, he at last 
unbuttoned his waistcoat, and, laughing heartily, brought out 
the second pipe. The Sunday after this occurrence, when his 
sister gave him a halfpenny, as usual, in church, to put into 
the poors'-box, he immediately placed the halfpenny between 
his teeth, like a pipe, and laughed; but his sister checking 
him, he dropi)ed it into the box. 

He is still fond of the trick of locking people into the house 
or the stable. The patron of the parish, Mr. Dunbar Brodie, 
(a gentleman who, I have reason to believe, has exceeded all 
others in acts of substantial kindness to the Mitchell family,) 
happening lately to visit Ardclach, young Mitchell contrived to 
make him a prisoner in this mannef for a few minutes, laugh- 
ing and jumping about all the while. On this particular occa- 
sion, it was noticed, that he applied his eye to an aperture in 
the door of the stable, as if to observe the motions of the per- 
son within. But although my friend writes me, that the other 
day upon holiling out his hand to Mitchell, the boy took hold 
of it ; it cannot be conceived, that his sight should have sud- 
denly 80 much improved, as to enable him to see any object in 
a dark stable, through a hole in the door, without the improve- 
ment being extremely obvious in other instances. 
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No. II. — A Series of Questions respecting James Mitchell, proposed 
by Mr. Glennie, and answered by Miss Jane Mitchell.^ 



Q. 1. Did Mr. Wardrop operate on the eyes only ? or on the 
ears also ? 

A. Mr. Wardrop operated only on the right eye. 

Q. 2. Were the drums of the ears pierced during the first or 
the second visit to London ? 

• A. The drums of the ears were pierced during the first 
visit ; the one by Mr. Astley Cooper, the other by the late Mr. 
Saunders of the London Dispensary. 

Q. 3. Was it the case, that a musical instrument was playing 
in the room when his ears were pierced ? and did he attend to it ? 

A. Some days after his ears were pierced, in a friend's house, 
he applied his ear to a violin, and the sound seemed to afford 
him pleasure,^ 



^ Although some of the informatioD 
contained in this paper has been already 
anticipated in the communications of 
Dr. Gordon and of Mr. Wardrop, I 
have thought it proper to insert it hero 
at full length ; on account not only of 
the new light which it throws on rafious 
very interesting and important points, 
but of the high authority which it derives 
from Miss Mitchcirs name. — (D. S.) 

■ The following particulars are men- 
tioned by Mr. Wardrop with respect to 
the state of MitchelFs deafness at the 
time when he saw him in London. — 
(D. S.) 

. . . . " When a ring of keys was 
given to him, ho seized them with 
great avidity, and tried each separately, 
by suspending it loosely between two of 
his fingers, so to allow it to vibrate 
freely; and ailer tingling all of them 
amoDgst his teeth in this manner, he 
generally selected one from the others, 
the sound of which seemed to plca.se 
him most. This, indeed, was one of 
his most favourite amusements, and it 



was surprising how long it would arrest 
his attention, and with what cagomess 
he would on all occasions renew it. 
Mr. Brougham, having observed this 
circumstance, brought to him a musical 
snuff-box, (a French trinket, containing 
a small musical instrument, which play- 
ed airs by means of a spring,) and 
placed it between his teeth. This 
seemed not only to excite his wonder, 
but to afford him exquisite delight, and 
his father and sister, who were present, 
remarked, that they had never seen him 
so much interested on any former occa- 
\\Tiilst the instniment continued 



Bion. 



to play, he kept it closely l>etween his 
teeth, and even when the notes were 
ended, he continued to hold the box to 
his mouth, and to examine it minutely 
with his fingers, expressing by his ges- 
tures and by his countenance great curi- 
osity." [This capacity of hearing by the 
teeth, or rather through the meatus au- 
ditories internvjf, has been developed, by 
Father Robertson of Batisbon, into amean 
of educfiting the Deaf and Dumb. — JSd.] 
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Q. 4. Does he show a strong desire to examine all objects by 
feeling? 

A. He does : small objects he applies to his teeth, and feels 
Tvith the tip of his tongue ; larger objects he feels with bis 
fingers carefully. 

Q. 5. Is he much gratified with a new object ? 

A. Some objects do not seem to attract his attention ; others 
do; and, where there is any mechanism, he endeavours, by 
handling them, to find it out : he discovers a particular fond- 
ness for locks and keys. 

Q. 6. Does he discover any preference to the handling of 
smooth, rough, or pointed things ? 

A. If he does any, it is to smooth objects ; when he gets a 
bit of rough wood, he endeavours to smooth it with his teeth, 
or causes the boy who attends him to smooth it with a knife. 

Q. 7. Is he fond of bodily exertion ? 

A. He is extremely fond of running, walking, and riding. 

Q. 8. Does he discover any sense of danger ? 

A. He discovers a sense of danger from fire, water, and sharp 
instruments. 

Q. 9. Is it necessary to follow him, to keep him from harm ? 

A. It is only necessary to follow him, to prevent him from 
wandering. 

Q. 10. Has he the knowledge of the use of things ? 

A. He knows the use of all common things, and is pleased 
when the use of any thing with which he is not acquainted is 
communicated to him. 

Q. 11. Has he learned to do any kind of work ? 

A. He has not ; further than to assist any of the farm-ser- 
vants, for whom he may have conceived an attachment, in any 
work in which they may be engaged ; particularly in cleaning 
the stable. He has endeavoured to repair breaches in the farm 
houses; and has attempted to build small houses with turf, 
leaving small openings resembling windows. Means have been 
used to teach him to make baskets ; but he wants application 
to finish anything. 

Q. 12. Does he go from home ? and is he fond of doing so ? 
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A. His greatest pleasure seems to consist in wandering from 
home, but he always returns to his meals. 

Q. 13. Is he uneasy when separated from his friends or 
attendants ? 

A. He discovers much uneasiness when separated from his 
friends, but does not noio discover uneasiue^ when he changes 
his attendants, though he did, very early in life. 

Q. 14. Does he love to associate with boys, and epgage in 
play? 

A. He never associates with boys, nor discovers any inclina- 
tion to join in their amusements ; but sometimes wishes the 
boy who attends him, to assist him in floating objects on the 
water, &c. He is, however, fond of young children, and takes 
them up in his arms. 

Q. 15. Has he any uneasy feeling of his unfortunate situa^ 
tion? 

A. He is sensible that his sight is imperfect, but does not 
discover any uneasy feeling of his situation. 

Q. 16. Is he sensible of loud sounds ? or of music ? 

A. Of very loud sounds he is, and seems uneasy at the 
time. 

Q. 17. Does he apprehend the distinction of ranks in 
society ? 

A. He prefers persons who are well dressed, to those who 
are not ; and would not willingly eat any food in the kitchen. 

Q. 18. Has he the sense of ridicule ? 

A. In some degree he no doubt has : for instance, he takes 
pleasure in locking the door on people, and confining them ; 
and, if treated in the same manner himself, seems amused, but 
if too mucli teased, is irritated. 

Q. 19, Has he any devotional feelings ? 

A. He cannot possibly have any ; but sits quietly in church, 
and kneels at family-prayers. 

Q. 20. Has he the sense of right and wrong ? 

A. He undoubtedly has ; and if gentle means are used to 
make him sensible of his having done wrong, he shows sorrow, 
but if harshly treated, is irritated. 
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No. III. — Letter from Dr. Gordon to Mr. Stewart. 

Edinburgh^ October 26, 1812. 

My dear Sir, — During my residence in Morayshire in August 
last, I did not fail to avail myself of my vicinity to Ardclach, 
to visit the Mitchell family. I have now to communicate to 
you, according to promise, the additional particulars respect- 
ing the subject of your Memoir, which this visit has enabled 
me to collect. Some of these you will easily perceive are the 
result of my own observation on the boy himself; others were 
obtained from conversations with his eldest sister, whom I con- 
sidered myself extremely fortunate in finding at home. 

Previously to my visit, report had given me reason to expect 
that I should find young Mitchell's vision considerably im- 
proved ; and I had not been long in his company, before I 
received very satisfactory proof that this was the ciise. Accord- 
ingly, I was led to examine his eyes ^dth attention. Twelve 
months ago, as I have stated in the supplement to Professor 
Glennie's Account, one could perceive fragments of the lens 
very wliite and opaque, l)ehind one-half of the pupil of each 
eye ; and through the other half, a slighter opacity, or a sort of 
greyish appearance, in the parts situated farther back. The 
only change which I could discover, sufiicient to account for 
the improvement which has taken place in his vision, is a 
diminution in this sliyJUer opacity in both eyes. At present 
there is a very white fragment of the lens, behind the upper 
half of the pupil of the right eye ; and behind the lower half, 
the humours appear almost perfectly black. In the left eye 
there is a dusky-white opacity behind the lower and inner half 
of the pupil ; and behind the upper and outer half, the humours 
are of a dark grey. The pupils contract and dilate as usual, 
on varying the quantity of light. 

It is not easy to determine the exact degree of vision which 
he now enjoys. He sees those bodies only which have consider* 
able brightness, or dark-coloured bodies placed on a bright 
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ground. Consequently, of tlie various olijects which usaally 
BuiTound him, he Bees su«h only as are not very minute, and 
are phiced within a short distance of his eyes. He conid dis- 
tinguish a crown-piece at the distance of two or three feet, aad 
a person's face at the distance of six. But it seems ()bvious, 
that he does not perceive distinctly tJie limits of any object, 
however bright ; for, as soon ast, guided by his own obscure 
vision, he has reached anything with his hands, he no longer 
regards it with his eyes ; but, as if he were yet totally blind, 
examinee it solely with his fingers, tongue, lips, and nose. 

That he can now distinguish differences in the kinds of light 
or in colours, seems very evident from an amusement in which, 
his sister told me, he sometimes indidges, — matching bodies of 
the same colour together. One day, for example, liaving a 
bunch of the flowers of wild miistard in his liand, he was 
observed to approach an officer who was near him, and, with a 
smile, placed the flowers in contact with the yellow part of his 
epaulette. Frequently, too, he is seen gathering in tlie fields a 
niunber of flowers of the aime kind ; the blue-bottle, for ex- 
ample, or the corn-poppy, or the marigold. It appears, how- 
ever, that it is only the brighter colours he is capable of 
distinguishing; and of these red seems to be bis favourite. A 
red object attracts his notice more, and he looks at it longer, 
than any other. Of the female parishioners who pass the 
manse on their road to church on Sunday, he is most apt to 
follow those who are dressed in red cloaks. Miss Mitchell 
is of opinion, that he rather dislikes darkness ; for she has 
observed, that in moving from one part of the house to another 
after night has come on, bis step is hurried, and that he 
seems happy in reaching an apartment where there is a caodlc 
or a fire. 

I observed that he judges of the direction of a body by sight, 
with invariable accuracy ; hut when an object whose real msg- 
nitude is not known to him, in placed before his eyes, he does 
not seem capable of estimating its distance, for the first time, 
with any degree of correctness. When I held a silver snuff- 
box about two feet from bis face, he put out hie band exactly 



time, ^H 
nufF- ^M 

actly ^^^ 
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in the direction of the box, but moved it forwards very gradu- 
ally until it came in contact with it. These circumstances are 
just what we should before-hand have exi)ected to find ; and 
such also, I imagine, as may be remarked of all persons who 
are nearly blind from a similar cause. The perception of the 
direction of bodies, which obviously depends on the particular 
part of the retina which is affected by the rays they emit, may 
be obtained equally (if the bodies be seen at all) from the 
weakest as from the most perfect vision. But Mitchell's vision 
is too obscure to enable liim to perceive those minnte differ- 
ences in the colour and intensity of lighty by which persons 
having perfect sight, judge of the relative distance of luminous 
bodies. 

On the whole, it appears obvious, that his sight, although 
yet far too imperfect for any attempt to address him in a visible 
languagCy is considerably improved within these last twelve 
months. Did the boy's dispositions admit of it, I should now 
be inclined to recommend still more earnestly than before, that 
another attempt should be made to remove the cataracts from 
his eyes, and I am much less disposed than formerly to fear 
that there is any radical imperfection in the optic nerves. 
Here it may not be improper to mention, that his sister is 
convinced that he sees some objects better by moon-light than 
during the day ; a circumstance which seems to show that the 
opacity in his eyes is, as in other cases of cataract, merely 
local ; so that when the pupil is much dilated, some rays of 
light reach the retina, through those more transparent parts of 
the humours which are farther distant from the axis of vision 
than the portion that is opaque. 

His powers of Hearing remain as imperfect as ever. He 
still continues the practice of striking hard bodies against his 
teeth ; but on further reflection, I think it not unlikely that 
he may have another object in view in this experiment, besides 
that of procuring a sensation of sound. It is not at all im- 
probable, that he discovers differences in the hardness of bodies 
in this manner. For there is a very distinct sensation felt 
towards the roots of the t^eth themselves, when they are struck 
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with a hard BubBtaiice, resulting probably from an aiTectioo of 
the nerves of the membrane lining their inner cavity, and this 
Bensation is diflerent according to the hardness of the body. I 
have little doubt that lie could, by tliis kind of feeling alone, 
very easily discover that lead was softer tlian steel, and steel 
liarder than ivory ; although all these substances would feel 
equally bard to his proper organs of touch. But even sap- 
posing that he does not avail himself of this Ecnsation in the 
teeth themselves, it is probable that he strikes bodies againirt 
these organs, not so much to try whether tliej' will cause sound 
at all, as to observe what kind of sounds they will emit; from 
which he may infer various other properties, which experience 
has tauglit him are invariably connected with the particatar 
sounds emitted. 

His manner of examining any object that is new to him, is 
precisely the same now that it was four years ago, when I first 
saw him. When it is put into bis hand, he runs it over with 
the points of his fingers; then applies it to his mouth, and 
ineiniiates his tongue into al] its inequalities, thus using it as 
an organ of Touch as well as Taste ; and, lastly, if it is a body 
that admits of it, he rattles it between his teeth. All this is 
done with singular rapidity. In fact, be loses but little tim^ 
in discovering, by the actual use of his organs of touch, taste^ 
and smell, those qualities of bodies which we are content to 
infer from their visible appearance alone. 

His sense of smell is unquestionably extremely acute. But 
I have not been able to learn any fact whicli could lead me to 
believe, that he could, in a room at leaat, discover a person by 
this sense alone, at the distance of twelve feet. It has been 
said, that be could follow the footsteps of another person for 
two miles, guided merely by smelling. But bis sister assure* 
rae, that there is no foundation for this report. As to a power 
of determining the direction of nn object, by some distinct 
gualiti/ in its odour, like that quality in sound by which we 
discover the direction of a souuding body, I could not per- 
ceive that he enjoyed any such power more than other persons. 
Indeed it is not likely that his faculties should ditl'er in kind 



^ 
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from our own, however nnich they may in number and 
degree.^ 

Since his sight has l>egun to improve, his excursions have 
become bolder and more extensive. He has sometimes wan- 
dered upwards of three miles from home. In all these expedi- 
tions, he proceeds in a great measure without a guide. But a 
boy is apix)inted to follow him, and keep him constantly in 
view ; and Mitchell has the good sense, when he perceives any- 
thing which he imagines to be a serious obstacle in his way, to 
wait until his little follower comes up to his assistance. 

Lately, on the road near the manse, he met a person, riding 
on a horse which had been bought a few weeks before from 
his mother ; and on coming up to the animal, and feeling it, 
he seemed instantly to recognise it. The person immediately 
dismounted, in order to see how Mitchell would behave ; and 
he was much amused to find, that he led the horse to his 
mother's stable, took off his saddle and bridle, put corn before 
him, and then withdrew, locking the door, and putting the key 
in his jXKjket. 

Wlien he wishes to communicate his ideas to any one near 
him, he uses natural signs ; and it is curious to observe, that 
most of these signs are addressed to the sight of those with 
whom he converses. This fact, it appears to me, shows very 
clearly, that he is aware that the powers of vision enjoyed by 
others are superior to his own ; and hence it is not imreasonable 
to hoj)e, that his reflecting on his inferiority in this respect, 
when his reason has become more matured, may be the means 
of inducing him to submit, more placidly than he has liitherto 
done, to any endeavours for the improvement of his sight. 



* Hie AdolcBcens, annum nunc agrns 
xviii, optima sonipor usus vnletudine, 
vegctus C8t, et adniodum robustus : quin 
et HolitA rotate puboRcere visns est, par- 
tibus genitalibus ut in viri8 se habcnti- 
bus: ncquc dubitari potf'st quin brevi 
futurus sit tuirttytf, labiis et mento 
dcnsjl jam inumbratis lanugine. Curiofwi 
autem percontanti, famuli et amici (mos- 

VOL. IV. 



culini Hcilicct Bcxiis, quoii boIob do his 
rebus interrogarc fas erat,) omncs mihi 
tCHtabantur nihil se obsenrnsttc, unde 
coUigerent ilium Veneris stimulum un- 
quam ecnsissc, vel differentia} bcxuh 
nOti(mcm habuisse. 

The reader may compare this para- 
graph with a Latin note of Dr. Hib- 
bert*B, in his AccaiuU of David Tait 
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The following are a few examples of his sigDH. As soou as 
I begau to examine his eyes, opposite to a modow, lie tunK-d 
towards Iiis sister, and stretched out his arm to its fiill oxtent 
laterally fiom his liody. This, his sister iufonned me, is lits 
usual sign for Lomlon. It is obviously the natural expressioD 
of distance ; and tht^re is no uood of pointing out the aasociatioQ 
which must have led him to use it on this occasion, "When he 
would express that he has been on horseback, he raises his foot, 
and brings the fingers of each hand together under the sole, in 
imitation of a stirrup. He places his hand on his mouth to 
signify his wish for food ; and when he would go to bed, he 
inclines his head sideways, as if to lay it ou a pillow. When I 
arrived at Ardclach, young MiU;hell was not at home ; he had 
wandei-ed to the shoemaker's, several hundred yards difitant, 
where he was sitting in anxious expectation of a pair of new 
shoca He was brought to the manse ; but after he had re- 
mained with us contentedly in the dining-room for about half 
an hour, he showed an anxiety to get away; and as he moved 
towards the door, he made nee of a sign, from which ng one 
could fail to discover whither he was going. It was an exact 
imitation, with his arms, of a shoemaker's motion when he pulls 
his thread. 

All tlie signs employed by others, in order to convey ideas to 
him, are addressed to his organs of touch. The mobt importaot; 
certainly, of these signs, are those which his sister has invented, 
to express her approbation or disapprobation, her assent or dis- 
sent. Miss Mitchell's explanation of them is extremely satis- 
factory. Her brother has always been particularly attached to 
hor, and she has always had most influence over him. He 
courts her good opinion. When she would signify to him her 
highest approbation of his conduct, she pats him much and 
cordially on the head, bac'c, hand, or any other part of the 
body. This expression more sjiaringly and less fervently he- 
stowed, signifies simple aaseiit ; and she has only to refuse him 
these signs of her approbation entirely, and to repel him gently, 
to convey to him in the most effectual manner the notice of her 
dxapteaaure. 



i 
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When I suggested to Miss Mitchell that it would Ixi a higlily 
interesting task, though doubtless a difficult and tedious one, to 
teach her brother the meaning of written tvords, and mentioned 
briefly tlie outlines of a plan for that purpose ; slie expressed 
the utmost willingness to undertake any attempt of this kind, 
but anticipated the chief obstacle to the design from his want 
of application. Still I cannot help thinking, that this obstacle 
would probably diminish, as soon as he felt the magic power of 
a few words. Perhaps a trial might be made according to some 
such plan as the following. 

First, young Mitchell might be provided with a horn-book^ 
on which the letters of the alphabet have been cut in relief, 
His sister might then begin, by tempting him with the pro- 
spect of some article of luxury — ^a piece of sugar, for example, 
or a toy ; but before gratifying him with the possession of it, 
she might take hold of his fore-finger, and conduct the point of 
it over all the letters composing the name of the article. This 
l)eing frequently repeated, I have little doubt that he would 
soon point to the same letters when the same object was held 
in prospect ; and at last, use the sign to procure the luxury. 
Were one step of this kind gained, it is not unreasonable to 
expect, that he might in time be made to understand the mean- 
ing of every word in our language, whether expressive of one 
or many ideas. Such words are of course excepted, as express 
ideas which he cannot possibly have exi>erienced, from the 
imperfections of his sight and hearing. An advantage would 
attend the use of the horn-book proposed, that if the letters 
were painted black, Mitchell might communicate by means of 
it with persons at a considerable distance. Supposing him to 
have acquired a language of this kind, two others, if necessary, 
might afterwards be connected with it. The first wouM con- 
sist in tracing the letters of words on the palm of his hand, 
with the point of one's finger ; and the second, of the common 
speech on the fingers. But how great an acquisition would the 
principal language alone be, without any such auxiliaries I 

Several circumstances occurred, during my visit, which show 
how perfectly susceptible he is of pleasure from joking or play- 
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ing with liim, or from anytbiiig ludicrous in the ideaH coinmu-l 
nicated to him. Twice or thrice, wheu his siBtcr jwrceived thati 
he was croasing the room to go away, alie stepjrcd to the door f 
unperceived by him, to prevent hie escajje. When lie fomid I 
her there hefore him, he stepped back smiling, and seemed to 1 
take this sort of teasing in perfect good humour. I had given 
him my whip, with which he seemed pleased ; and once or twice 
his sister took hmi by surprise, and pulled it smartly out of biB 
band. He immediately showed by his smiles tliat he knew who 
had robbed him ; and quickly catching bis sister, he en 
voured to wrest the whip from ber. The joke obriously amused I 
him very much ; but Miss Mitchell assured me, that it would | 
have given hira offence to have repealed it more frequently. I 
An uncommonly birge Newfoundland dog, belonging to a I 
gentleman who accomiianied me, had got into the room ; and I 
nothing could be more expressive of suq)rise than young Mit- 
chell's countenance, when ho first felt this animal. His sititer I 
observing this, immediately, with great quickness, took hold of J 
his arm, and stretched it above his head, a sign which, it seems, I 
he uscB to denote mounting a horse. He instantly understood I 
her meaning, and laughing, made a motion as if he would be-1 
stride the dog. 

New clothes are still among Mitchell's greatest sources of« 
delight. After his measure Ims been taken, it would seem that f 
every hour is full of anxiety until the new siut is in his poB- 1 
session. Nothing else appears to occupy his mind. He literally f 
persecutes the tailor or the shoemaker, until hia shoes or bis.! 
coat is finished. He is their gDest morning, noon, and uight, I 
until the last stitch is drawn. 

Before leavmg Ardelaeli, I took an opixirtunity of conrerfflog j 
very fully with Miss Mitebell relative to her hrother'a conduct -j 
at the period of Ms father's death. Her answers to my in- I 
quiries on ihis point, corresponded exactly with the information I 
she was so kind as communicate to me through my friend Mr, f 
Lauder Dick of Relugas, in March last, and which I transmitted 4 
to you immediately on receiving it. She told me, that wheu J 
her brother was permitted, by her direction, to touch his fatber'ft J 
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dead body, he shrunk from it with surprise, but without ex- 
pressing the slightest signs of sorrow. She assures me, also, 
that he felt the body after it was placed in the coffin, but with- 
out betraying any emotions of grief. On the evening, however, 
after her father's funeral, she herself saw him go down to the 
grave, and pat the turf with both his hands ; but whether he 
did this from aifection, or intended it merely as an imitation of 
heating down the turf, she feels unable to decide, as she was not 
near enough to him to discern the expression of his countenance. 
For several days afterwards, it would appear that he returned 
repeatedly to the grave ; but gradually discontinued his visits. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that he has regularly attended 
every funeral that has since taken place in the same church- 
yard. The report, therefore, which I have stated at the con- 
clusion of the supplement to Professor Glennie's Account, of 
his having shed tears over his father's grave, seems entirely 
without foundation. Miss Mitchell authorizes me to say, that 
neither on this nor on any other occasion, has she herself seen 
her brother show any unequivocal marks of sorrow for his 
father's death. Yet her friend, the Eeverend Mr. Campbell of 
Ardersier, lately informed her, that he saw her brother stand- 
ing in the porch shedding tears, immediately after quitting the 
apartment in which his father's body was lying previous to the 
funeral. 

On the whole, however, I have not been able to discover the 
slightest reason for altering the opinion I have always enter- 
tained respecting the state of young Mitchell's feelings on the 
day of the funeral. It was my strong conviction of the truth 
of this opinion, and thinking that Professor Glennic might 
have been furnished with the materials of his account from 
some one who had not enjoyed the sameopportunity of judging 
as myself, that led me in the supplement to that account, to 
doubt in some degree the accuracy of his information on this 
point. I have since found, however, that the whole of Pro- 
fessor Glennie's memoir was communicated by my friend Mr. 
Macfarlane, who was present, as well as myself, on that melan- 
choly occasion. I would now observe, therefore, that though I 
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am sorry to differ in opiiiion from a geutleman who has written 
80 able a detail of some other parts of Mitchell's history, my 
perfect knowledge of his candour and liberality embolden me 
to say, that I tliink he is mistaken in this particular ; and that 
he has interpreted into expressions of grief in young Mitchell, 
what were merely expressions of curiosity. On tliis subject I 
have communicated with my friends Mr. Lauder Dick of 
Relugas, Mr. Smyth of Earlsmill, and the medical attendant of 
the family, Mr. Straith, surgeon at Forres, — gentlemen who 
also were present at the funeral, and who are more familiar 
even than I am witli young Mitchells countenance and expres- 
sion; and I find, that their opinion coincides exactly with 
mine. His motions at the coffin were equally visible to us alL 
But we did not attribute his placing his arms around it, to any 
emotion of sorrow, of which there appeared to us not the 
slightest trace in his countenance, but to the same motive that 
led him, the very next moment, to trip lightly towards us, and 
smilingly feel oar clothes all over — the pleasure he experienced 
in the examination of objects that were new to him. My 
friend Mr. Lauder Dick, who has accompanied me in all my 
visits to Ardclach, and whose interest in the family, and kind- 
ness towards them, have been eciually great, has favoured me 
with a few remarks, in a letter on this subject, which appear to 
me so just, that I shall take the lil>erty to quote them: — 
" From my observations," he writes, " made at the time, with 
Jill the attention which an extreme interest in the boy could 
excite, my opinion certainly is, that he was occupied with the 
coffin merely as being a body of a shajK? and surface diflFerent 
from any thing he had before met with ; and that he betrayed 
no emotions of grief. When tlie procession moved onwards, 
all his gestures seemed more those of a plajrful boy in good 
spirits, than those of an afflicted youth, conscious of the awful 
change which had taken place upon his parent. As it is cer- 
tain that he had never felt a dead body, nor had any opportu- 
nity of learning the object of burial before ; it appears to me, 
that we cannot imagine him to have experienced any emotion 
(»f grief at his father's funeral, without also supi)osing him to 
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have liad an innate idea of death. — I am, my dear Sir, with 
great regard, yours truly, John Gordon." 

Postscript, — Before sending you this letter, I transmitted a 
copy of it to Miss Mitchell, for her perusal and correction ; and 
I have much pleasure in adding the following extracts from 
her very obliging and satisfactory reply. 

" Agreeably to your request, I have read your letter to Mr. 
Stewart with as much attention as the short time it has been 
in my possession would admit of; and I certainly think you 
have stated those facts I informed you of, respecting my 
brother, most correctly. 

" My brother seems to be very well pleased with his change 
of residence,^ and goes on much in the same way he did at 
Ardclach ; that is to say, wandering for several miles round 
the small town we live in, or amusing himself by visiting the 
diflferent carpenters' or other tradesmen's shops within his 
reach, and handling their implements, or trying to discover 
what they arc engaged about. He has not yet discovered any 
anxiety to return to Ardclach, and is, I think, quite as happy 
as when there." 

No. IV. 

While employed in revising this concluding sheet, I had the 
pleasure of receiving the following letter from my friend Sir 
James Mackintosh. It is unnecessary for me to mention the 
satisfaction I feel in attracting that notice to the subject of my 
memoir which his name cannot fail to ensure. 

Letter from Sir James Mackintosh to Mr. Stewart. 

Edinburgh^ 6ih November 1812. 

My dear Sir, — In consequence of our conversation at Kin- 
iieil in August, I called on Mrs. Mitchell after my arrival in 

* Mrs. Mitchell and her faiuily have, within these few montliK, left Ardclach to 
reside at Nairn. 
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Nairnslure, and on the 9th of October I had au interview with, 
James Mitchell, and his Bister MIsb &litchell, which lasted for 
several hours. I dhcoted my iuqiiirica to evei'y pciint which 
seemed important, in the corporeal or mental state of tlita nii- 
t'ortunately interesting young man. 

The result, however, is liltle more than a needk'so coiTo- 
boration of the aceounls which you have already received ; 
especially those from Dr. Gordon, who seems to have con- 
ducted his obsorvations with much philosophical discernment 
and accuracy. 

Dming Iho vacancy in Iiis father's [iarish, the parishiooers 
assembled on Sunday for public worehi]) and mutual instruc- 
tion, and one of the elders [)rayed with a loud anil shrill voice, 
which was observed to give great uneasiness to Mitchell, This 
occurred several times, so that there appears no reason to 
consider it as an accidental coincidence. 

Though his ordinar>' conduct be decorous, it seems to be 
influenced by habit and instruction rather tlian by feelings of 
delicacy, Whci] the females of Itia family aro undrcfising, he 
has been observed to turn aside. There are no males in the 
house. But in an opportunity which has lately occurred, he has 
been thought to eliow a similar disposition in the case of males. 

I have floldom seen an imperfection of the senses attended 
by so Uttle an au* of defect iu the countenance. Singular as it 
may Bcem, I should even venture to call liis features intelligent 
He handled every part of the room in which we sat, with 
indications of an inquisitive mind. 

His sister is a young woman of most pleasing appearance 
and manners, distinguished by a very uncommon degree of 
modesty, caution, and precision, in her accounts of him ; and 
probably one of the most intelligent, as well as kindest com- 
panions, that ever guided a being doomed to such unusual, if 
not unexampled privations. 

You will not think me fantastic for adding, that the habitual 
exercise of ingenious benevolence seems to me to have left its 
traces on her countenance, and to have bestowed on her natu- 
rally agreeable features, an expression more delightful than 
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beauty. Iler aversion from exaggeration, and her singular 
superiority to the pleasure of inspiring wonder, make it im- 
portant to the purposes of Philosophy as well as of Humanity, 
that she should continue to attend her brother. Separation 
from her would indeed be an irreparable calamity to this un- 
fortunate youth. By her own unaided ingenuity, she has 
conquered the obstacles wliich seemed for ever to preclude all 
intercourse between him and other minds ; and what is still 
more important, by the tirm and gentle exertion of her well- 
earned ascendant over him, she spares him much of the pain 
which he must othen\d8e have suffered from the occasional 
violences of a temper irritated by a fruitless struggle to give 
utterance to his thoughts and wishes ; disturbed still farther 
by the vehemence of those gestures which he employs to supply 
the deficiency of his signs, and released from that restraint on 
anger which we experience when we see and hear its excesses 
disapproved by our fellow-creatures. — I am, my dear Sir, with 
the truest esteem, yours most faithfully, 

J. Mackintosh. 



Supplement to the History of J amk9 Mitchell. 

[8orae fourteen years later.] 

Sept. 12, 1826. 

Some time after this Appendix was sent to press, it occurred 
to me that it might be desirable to obtain some information 
with respect to James Mitchells present condition; and if 
possible an outline of his history since the last intelligence 
transmitted by the late Dr. Gordon. With this view I requested 
my friend Mr. Macvey Napier to* apply to Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder for any particulars concerning Mitchell he might think 
it worth while to communicate. From the deep interest which 
that gentleman has always taken in the Mitchell family, and 
from his well-known habits of philosophical observation, I 
thought him more likely than any other person to whom I had 
access, to be acquainted with the circumstances which I was 
most anxious to learn. I was unwilling to address myself 
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(lirectly to Miss MiU:ln.-n, lest slie ebould have felt it iiainfiil lo 
write again on so ilistre^sing a subject. Of the oliligiug readi- 
iiess with which Sir Thomas has comphed with my rei^ueet, 
tlie following communications (for which I lieg leave to return 
both to liira and to Miss Mitclifll my most grateful acknow- 
ledgments) are flatterhig proofs. 



T, Dick Lauder of Fountainiiall, Bart., to 
Mr. FROFEgeoB Nai>ii:ii. 



Bdugai, Sill Avgvtt 18S& 
My dear Napier, — In obedience to Mr. Btewart's wisli, I 
hasten to convey to you all the information I can procure 
regarding the very interesting youth James Mitchell ; and 
having just received a very clear and wtllsfactory letter from 
his amiable sister, in reply to some qiieries which I addi-eaaed 
to her immediately on receipt of yours, I think I should be 
doing injualice to her, as well as the subject, were I to alter or 
abridge it in any way. I therefore copy it at lengUi for Mr. 
Stewart's information. 



■' Nairn, 29(ft A,igi,tl IB26. 
"My DEAR Sir, — I received yonr much-esteemed favour of 
the '26th inst. yesterdny, and regretted that being Sunday I 
could not immediately proceed, as far as memory enabled me, 
to give you an account of anything that had occurred (out 
of the common routine) in my brother's conduct, during the 
period marked out by Profe-fsor Napier, that is to say, since 
our lamented friend Dr. Gordon's death. By referring to 
some lettei's, I find that some of the most striking inci- 
dents regarding him took jilace prior to that event, and were 
communicated through him to Mr. St«wart, such as the escajw 
he made from being drowned, and ins apparent fear of death 
during the only severe illness he ever experienced. His conduct 
at the time of my mother's deatli, I had the honour of com- 
municating directly to Mr. Stewart, in consequence of your 
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consideriDg it proper for me to do so.^ It is therefore only the 
occurrences that have happened since, that ^\dll be new to Mr. 
Stewai't, or tlie eflfects these circumstances appear to have had 
on his actions. Regardmg the first mentioned event, as natu- 
rally might be expected, it prevented him for some time from 
visiting the shore altogether ; but as the recollection became 
fainter, he gradually resumed his rambles on the beach. As 
far, however, as I have been able to learn, he never resumed 
his station in any of the boats under similar circumstances. 
Some time after, he made as narrow an escape of another 
description, which I do not recollect having mentioned, and 
which has influenced his conduct quite as much. On the day 
of the coronation of his present Majesty, an additional pair of 
horses were put to the mail-coach, rode by a postilion unac- 
quainted with James's deficiencies. From this cause, and the 
crowded state of the street, he was thrown down by the leaders, 
and was for a second or two literally under them. He was 
taken up almost insensible, as it appeared from the fright, for 
when he was stript and examined immediately afterwards by 
Dr. Smith, he was found to have received no actual injury, 
except on one hand, which was marked by one of the horse's 
shoes. Soon after this accident, a gentleman coming into town 
in a post-chaise, observed him to throw himself on the parapet 
of the bridge, the moment he became sensible, from the vibra- 
tion, of the approach of some conveyance, and to remain there 
until it had passed ; and I have invariably noticed since, that 
ho makes a bolt to the nearest side of the street the moment he 
is warned of the approach of a cart or carriage. I think my 
mother's death has influenced his conduct, and even softened 
his temper more than almost any other event in his life, par- 
ticularly in cases where I am concerned. During her life, 
when I refused compliance with any little capricious wish or 
want, he generally made an appeal to her, and that too success- 

* Several of the letters here referred cation concerning Mitchell, by Dr. Gor- 

to have unfortunately been mislaid, and don, see Tramactioni of the Royal 

cannot at the present moment be re- Society of Edinburgh, vol. viii. Part 

covered. For an additional communi- First, p. 129. [Read Nov. 20, IS 15.] 
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fully ; but since licr deatli, lie has Boarcely over attetiii>tetl 
asking aoytliing out of the commou routiae, and if at any time 
lie has done so nud been i-efused, be bas taken tlie lirst favour- 
able opportunity of getting over bis displeasure and bccouiiDg 
friends with me again. For instance, on one occasion ou which 
he had broken bia tobacco-|)ipe before another had become du^ 
he thought he might be allowed to supply himficli' by some 
halfpence whieli cliauced to have l)ecn left in an oi>en cupboard, 
and came hanging about me with the broken pipe, and a half- 
penny shoved into it ; at length, when I found myaelf obliged 
to notice him, I quietly signed to bun to replace the halfpenny 
in the cupboard, which he did immediately, but in very ill 
humour, and left the room, slapping the door after him. 
However, he returned in a little time with a new jiipe, haviog 
lieen more successful in an appeal he bad made to some of liis 
out-of-door friends, (of whom he has not a few,) his good- 
humour perfectly restored, showing me his prize, and appei- 
rently expecting mc to participate in his pleasure, an expeota- 
tion which it was not necesmri/ for me to disappoint, na what 
is given by strangers is received merely as an indulgence, but 
what is once given by me is on every similar occasion exacted 
as a right, so that I must adhere strictly to rule in everything. 
I therefore give him a fixed allowance of pipes and tobacco, 
consisting of two pipes, and about the third of an ounce of 
tobacco every day, at stated periods. Two days ago he evinced 
a sense of justice, on one of these occasionK, as strong as any I 
have seen him exhibit. It is u.'<ual to give him a new pipe 
after dinner, and it is generally brought into the room a short 
time previous. As he knows where it is laid, he soraotimes 
amuses himself with it until dinner comes. On the occasion 
alluded to, he broke the pipe, either by accident, or from dis- 
liking it, and put the tobacco into an old one he had in his 
pocket. I remarked the actiou, but took no notice of it until 
he turned round after dinner as usual for his pijie, when I took 
the two matches generally given along mth it, and put them 
into his hand, and he very quietly took them, and went and 
smoked with his old pipt;, and did not ask another, until it 
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became his right in the usual routine after breakfast next 
morning. The most striking effect my mother's death had on 
him was the e^'ident fear of losing me also. He actually, for a 
short time, appeared to be unwilling to quit me even for an 
instant, and when I did get away from him, he went through 
every part of the house in quest of me. Even now, though not 
appearing to labour under the same fear, the efforts he some- 
times makes to secure my personal services are really odd. I 
have known him sit for half an hour and upwards, watching 
the movemente of our servant, until satisfied of her being fairly 
out of the way, and then come for me to light his pipe, or to 
render him any other little service, being certain of my imme- 
diate attendance in her absence, although I am unwilling to 
render him so dependent upon me as not to accustom him to 
receive her services when convenient. When I happen to be 
from home also for a day or two, all the little repairs which his 
clothes may require, are kept until I return, or if he has been 
absent himself, he is almost certain to find out some employ- 
ment for me immediately on his return ; and although these, 
in themselves, are trivial circumstances, it is only from such 
that we can, in any degree, judge of what is passing in his 
mind. He continues to take an unabated interest in the em- 
ployment of the various workmen in town, and in the progress 
of their work, particularly mason- work ; examining minutely 
what has been done in his absence, and fearlessly ascending the 
highest part of their scaffolding, in which he has hitherto been 
most providentially preserved from any serious accident. While 
the addition lately made to this house was roofing, I remarked 
him ascending the slater's ladder, and getting on the roof. 
Laying himself down, and fixing his heel in a rough part of 
the surface, he moved himself along, one foot after another, 
until the fear of his slipping rendered me unable to remain 
longer to look at him. I believe such is his common practice 
whenever anything of the kind is carrying on. He is so per- 
fectly inoffensive, that all classes contribute towards his safety, 
and even to his amusement ; allowing him to enter their houses 
and handle whatever he has a mind to, as he never attempts 
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canyiDg anything away with htoi, nor injuring it while iti 
his poEBession, Indeed, except in one instance, I never knew 
him exposed to any unpleasant treatment in these unceremo- 
nions visits. It was in tlie ca«e of a family of the name of 

, who came to reside in this neighbourhood about tliree 

years ago, and who were quite unacquainted with his situntion. 
When he went out as usual to the houae, (where witli tlie 
former occnpants he had be«n accustomed to range at jjleaBure,) 
and began feeling the umbrellas and other articles in tlie lobby, 
with the intent, as they supposed, of carrying them oft*, they 
first remonstrated with him, and getting no reply, they then 
proceeded to turn him forcibly out of doors, which tliey effected 
after receiving as many kicks and blows as he could l*Btow in 
the struggle. He was afterwards seen, by two gentlemen who 
knew him, l)ollowing with rage. They wisbe<l to get hold of 
him and soothe Uiro, but found it imptwsihle from the furious 
rate at which he was going ; and although regretting his appa- 
rent irritation, they were not a little amused, upon ajiprnaching 
the house, to see a domestic peeping fearfully out at a liolf-open 
door, and the other members of the family, which consisted 
mostly of females, at the various windows whence they couid 
obtain a view of the persoa who had been the cause of so much 
fear and trouble to them. He has given np going to church 
for the last four years, probably because he found the confine- 
ment irksome. When he knows that I am setting out to attend 
divine worstiip, he very deliberately puts on hia hat, and perhaps 
accompanies me down the lane ; and if I offer it, he gently 
declines carrying the Bible for me, which he used to do when 
wishing to go along with me. He generally wallis about very 
contentedly during the morning service, but exiiecls the hooee 
to be kept open for him during the afternoon, if at home, which 
is not always the case, as it is frequently the day he cliooeee for 
visiting Ardersicr. One day this season, being there earlier 
than usual, my aunt took him to church with her, but t under- 
stand he has since taken care to pay his visit at a later hour, 
I have thus, as far as my observation or recollection has enabled 
me, mentioned those particulars that have occurred to 
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specting him, in the hope that you may be able to select some- 
thing for Mr. Stewart ; and shall not attempt any apology for 
the manner it is given in, as my only anxiety has been to throw 
the greatest quantity of matter together in the shortest possible 
time. James's visit to Belugas has several times occurred to 
me. The only thing respecting it in which there could be mis- 
conception, is the idea of his having thought of paying for his 
food, as I have never been aware of his having any idea con- 
nected with money, farther than its being a possible means of 
procuring pipes or tobacco for him. I have been told that, upon 
half-a-crown being given him by some passing stranger, he had 
gone into a shop and laid it on the counter, and the wished-for 
articles not being immediately given to him, he had taken it 
and thrown it to the opposite side of the street, as being utterly 
worthless. On another occasion, I know he carried home a 
similar sum, and gave it to the maid-servant, who chanced to be 
the only member of the family he could meet with. I know you 
will have the goodness to forgive the liberty I take in alluding 
to the circumstance. Although yours is the more natural 
conclusion, yet from all I know of his habits, I consider the 
action as merely indicative of satisfaction. — I remain, my dear 
Sir, &c. (Signed) Jane G. Mitchell." 

Addressed, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder of Fountainhall, Bart. 

Having now given you Miss Mitchell's letter at fiill length, 
I shall proceed to detail the circumstances of the visit she 
alludes to. It was one day about noon, in the month of May 
last, that I saw him pass the window of the dining-room, where 
I was sitting, and immediately recognising him, I hastened to 
the house door, and met him in the porch in the act of enter- 
ing. I took him by the hand, clapped him gently on the back, 
and led him to the room I had just left, and taking him towards 
Mrs. Cumin, who was the only person with me at the time, he 
shook hands with her. I then conducted him to a sofa, where 
he sat down, and being apparently a good deal tired, he leaned 
back in expectation of finding support ; but the sofa being one 
of those constructed without a back, he was surprised, and in- 
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btatitly made himself mnstc-r dt' Hs form by feeling it all over. 
I tlien took liia hand and put it to his month, -with the inten- 
tion of making him imderstand that he sliould have eomething 
to eat. He immediately ptit his Imnd iufo his waistcoat pocket, 
where he had some copjier, as if with the iiilfintioii of taking it 
out It is to this circurastance that the concluding part of I 
Miss Mitchell's letter refers. My impression was, that he meant I 
to espress that he could pay for food if it wa« given him. Miss 
Mitchell seems to think that it was an indication of »itisfactioD 
merely. I confess, however, that his action appeared to me lo 
be BO immediately con8er[ucnt on mine, that I cannot yet doubt 
that it resulted from it. He may Iiavo mieintcrpretod my 
signal, and imagined that it referred to a pipe end tobacco, and 
this may perhaps reconcile our difference of opinion, I lost no 
time in ordering luncheon, and in the meanwhile I gave mjr 
interesting visitor a segar. He took it in his hand, smelt at it, 
and then put it into his waistcoat pocket with a smile of infinite 
satistaction, I took anotlier segar from the case, and having 
lighted it, I put it into his liand. Ho carried it also directly 
towards his nose, but in ita way tiiither the rod glare of the 
bmiiing end of it caught his eye, (which is perfectly aware of 
light, although not of form,) and arrested his hand. He looked 
at it for a moment, turned it round, and having extinguished it 
between his finger and his thumb, he put it also into his pocket 
with the air of being muck amused. I was then convinced that 
he had never before met with a segar, and that he knew it only 
as tobacco. I therefore prepared another, lighted it, smoked 
two or three whiffs, so as to make him sensible of the odour, 
and then taking his hand, I put it into it, and guided it to his 
mouth. He now at once comprehended matters, and began 
whiffing away with great delight. But the fumes of the tobacco 
ascending from the burning end of the segar, stimulated his 
eye, and gave him pain ; yet he was not to be defeated by this 
circumstance ; for, retaining the segar between his fore-finger 
and thumb, he stretched up his middle finger, and keeping his 
eyelid close with it, be went on smoking, until I judged it 
proper to remove the end of the segar from his mouth when it 
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was nearly finished. By this time Lady Lauder came in, and 
I begged that the children might be brought. I took each of 
them to liim in succession, and he patted their heads ; but the 
ceremony, though tolerated, seemed to give him little pleasure. 
A tray now api)eared, and I led him to a seat at the table. I 
put a napkin on his knee, and comprehending what he was to 
be employed in, he drew his chair very close to the table, as if 
to prevent accident to the carpet, and spread the napkin so as 
to protect his clothes. I helped him to some broth, and guided 
his spoon for two or three times, after which I left him to him- 
self, w^hen he leaned over the table, and continued to eat the 
broth without spilling any of it, groping for the bread, and 
eating slice after slice of it with seeming appetite. The truth 
was, he had been wandering for some days, had been at Ard- 
clach, his native place, had had a long walk that morning, and 
was very hungry. My house, you know, is seventeen miles from 
Nairn. I then cut some cold meat for him, and he helped him- 
self to it very adroitly with his fork, drinking beer from time 
to time as he wanted it, without losing a drop of it. After he 
had finished, he sat for a few minutes, and then he arose, as if 
he wished to go. I then gave him a glass of wine, and each of 
us having shaken him by the hand, he moved towards the door, 
where I got him his hat, and taking him by the arm, I led him 
down the approach to the lodge. Having made him aware of 
the obstruction which the gate presented, I opened it for him, 
led him into the road, and giving his arm a swing in the direc- 
tion I wished him to take, I shook hands with him again, and 
he moved away at a good round pace as I had indicated. 

Some years ago Mitchell paid a visit to Belugas, but I was 
unfortunately from home at the time, and as he was known to 
no one else, his awkward gait occasioned his being mistaken 
for a drunk or insane person ; and the doors being shut against 
him, he went away. He never repeated his visit until the late 
occasion ; but I am not without hope that the kind treatment 
he last met with may induce liim to come here the next time 
he takes a ramble. His countenance is so intelligent, and its 
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expression in every respect bo good, that he intercEted every 
individual of the family, aud delighted us all. 

Will you have tlie goodneaa to say to Mr. Stewart, witli my 
befit compliraeiits, tliat I consider myself highly honoured by 
his application to me. I have given him all the circumstances 
I can at present remember ; aud I beg you will assure him, 
that should he have any queries to propose, it will give me 
great pleasure to satisfy him to the best of my power, and I 
hope he will have no scniple in commanding my services. Be- 
lieve me, my dear Napier, ever yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) Tuos, Dick Laudeb. 

After reading the foregoing letters, (the minutest details in 
which were to me deeply interesting,) I could not help feeling 
much additional regret at the failure of tlie plan which I had 
formed for attempting the farther education of Mitchell. See 
pp. 333, 33G, 337, of this volume. His Intellectual capacity 
(manifested in that prudential sagacity which has been the 
gradual result of his very limited experience, and still more re- 
markably in that foresight which enables him to look forward 
with dread to the possibility of future contingencies) seems to 
me no^o to be far superior to what I had previously appre- 
hended. How invaluable was the opportunity which has been 
thus lost of adding to the Natural History of the Human 
Mind 1 No exertion certainly was wanting on my part, aided 
by the cordial co-operation of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
to accomplish the objects we had in view.^ 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



TO PART SECOND, SECOND DIVISION. 



Note A, p. 141 — Law of Sympathetic Imitation. 

The following anecdote of Campanella is told by an old French author, who 
represents himself as having been an eye-witness of the particulars ho relates. As 
I have never happened to see the book in the original, I shall copy the words of 
the English transhitor, whose work, I believe, is seldom to be met with but in the 
libraries of the curious. 

" If a roan endeavour to counterfeit any other man*s countenance, and that he 
fancy himsolfe to have his haire, eyes, nose, mouth, and all other parts like him ; 
and, in a word, if he imagine himselfe to be like him in his physiognomy, he may 
by this means come to know what his natural inclinations, and what his thoughts 
are, by the some which he finds in himselfe, during the time of this his making of 
faces. Tliis opinion is grounded upon the experience of Campanella, who 
cxprcsscth himselfe in these words : — ' Cum quis hominem videt, statim imaginari 
oportet, se nasum habere, ut alter habet, et pilum, et vultum, et frontem, ct locn* 
tioncm : ct tunc qui a£fectus, et cogitationes in hoc cogitatione illi obrepunt, judical 
horoini illi esse proprios, quem ita imaginondo contuetur. Hoc non absque ratione 
ct expcricntid. Spiritus enim format corpus, et juxta affectus innatos ipsum fingit, 
cxprimitque.' — {De Semu Berum et Magia.) I alwaies thought that the opinion 
of Campanella was, that a man should only imagine himselfe to have the same 
countenance with the other, as his words seem to mean ; but when I was at Rome, 
understanding that he was brought into the Inquisition, I did, oat of curiosity to 
be satinficd in this particular, take the pains to visit him there. Being therefore 
in the company of some abbots, we were brought to the chamber where he was ; 
who, as soon as he perceived us, came to us, and entreated us to have a little 
patience till he had ended a little note, which he was writing to Cardinal Magaloti. 
When we were sate down, we observed him oftentimes to make certain wry faces^ 
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which we conceived to proceed either from follji or else from some pain that the 
violence of the tonnents which he had endured put him to ; the calTea of his legs 
being all heatcn black and blue, and his buttocks having hardly anj flesh on them ; 
it having been taken from him piecemeal, to the end thej might force him to con- 
fess the crimes that he was accused of. But a learned German will shortly pub- 
lish the history of his life and misfortunes. To return, then, to our parpose, one 
of our company, amongst other discourse, asking him if he felt no pain, he smiling, 
answered no. And supposing that we had been something troubled at the wry 
faces which he made, he told us that, at our coming in he fancied himself to be 
Cardinal Magaloti, as he had heard him described. And he asked us withal, if ha 
were not a very hairy man. Now I, who had before read that passage in his book, 
which I have before set down, presently conceived that these wry faces are alto- 
gether necessary for to be able to judge aright of another man's natural inclination. 
I shall not here set down what passed betwixt us in this interview, because it is 
wholly besides my present subject.** — Unheard of CuriosvUeSt &c &c., written in 
French, by James Gaffarel, and Englished by Edmund Chilmead, Chaplaine of 
Christchurch, Oxon. pp. 174-176. London, 1660. 

To this book, (which possesses very little merit of any kind, being full of the follies 
of Astrology,) the following testimony is prefixed by the translator, from I/eo Allatius, 
author of a work entitled, Ape$ UrbaruB. " Curiosus hie liber intra sex menses 
ter fuit editus : bis Parisiis, et seme! alia Galliarum in Urbe innominate.** The 
only copy of the translation that has fallen in my way is in the library of the Earl 
of Minto. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS TO PART THIRD. 

Note B, p. 223.— Varieties of Intellectual Character. (§ 4.) 

" The figar'd bTEM, the chonl ■ong," he. kc 

Akendde's Ode to Sterp. 



These lines, and various other passages in this poet's works, will be read with 
additional interest, when it is known that they were not suggested entirely by 
fancy. I allude to those passages where he betrays a secret consciousness of 
powers adapted to a higher station in life than fell to his lot Akenside, when a 
student at Edinburgh, was a member of the Medical Society, then recently formed,' 
and was eminently distiugnishcd by the eloquence which ho displayed in the 
course of the debates. Dr. Robertson (who was at that time a student of Divinity 
in the same University) told me that he was frequently led to attend their meet- 
ings, chiefly to hear the speeches of Akenside ; the great object of whose ambition 
then was a seat in Parliament, a situation which he was sanguine enough to flatter 
himself he had some prospect of obtaining ; and for which ho conceived his talents 
to be much better adapted than for the profession he had chosen. In this opinion 

1 1 was informed by the late I>r. James Ore- dde's,) that in this Society the doctrines of the 
gory, (Whose &ther, Dr. John Gregory, was a great Boerhaare were first overthrown, 
contemporary and an intimate fHend of Aken- 
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he was probably in the right, as ho was generally considered by his fellow-students 
as far inferior in medical science to several of his companions. 

The very scanty knowledge which the pnblic possesses with respect to Aken- 
side's life and character, will, I trust, be a sufficient excuse for recording these 
slight particulars. 



Note C, p. 232.— Vaneiies of Intellectual Character. (§4.) 

The late Dr. Thomas Brown was a person of rare and admirable talents ; of the 
nioHt extensive and various learning ; and, in conversing upon metaphysical qucs* 
tioiis, which do not lie far removed from the sur&ce, one of the quickest men and 
most acute arguers that I have ever known. Like most other men, however, of 
very quick parts, he was too confident in his rapid judgments ; too ready to con- 
clude that there were no difficulties in his way when he was unable to st^e them ; 
and not snfficiently aware that in this science, much more than in any other, the 
success of our inquiries depends on that capacity of patient thinkitig, to which 
Newton had the modesty to ascribe all the merit of his greatest discoveries. In 
this capacity, I cannot help thinking that Dr. Brown was remarkably deficient ; 
and to this cause, more than to any other, I am disposed to impute his very loose 
and inaccurate use of language on various important occasions.' To this cause, 
also, I apprehend we ought in candour to aKcribe the countenance be has given to 
some doctrines which, to more cautious and profound thinkers, appear to have a 
practical tendency altogether at variance with his known principles and opinions. 
In nhort, what La Harpe has remarked of his friend Voltaire, as an apology for 
some inconsistencies in his metaphysical speculations, may be applied to Dr. Brown, 
uiul perhaps to most other poets who have engaged in similar inquiries. " Lei 
olijfts do meditation etoient trop Strangers h Texcessive vivacity de son esprit. 
Saihir fortement par Timagination les objets qu*elle ne doit montrer que dhin cot^, 
c'est ce qui est du poete ; les embrasser par toutcs les faces, c'est ce qui est du philo- 



1 I shall conflne roj-self here to one instance ; 
the UM which he haa made of the words Will 
and Duirt as sjmonymous, — a oonfUslon of 
terms, hy which the question concerning the 
frecilora of the will is completely prejadged. I 
i.'lvot this in preference to others for rarions 
roa"oDs :— ] . Because the distinction between 
there was long ago clearly pointed out by Locke, 
the substance of whose remarlcs on this head 
may be concisely stated in the two following 
propositions : — Itt, That at the same moment a 
man may de$ire one thing, and ^eUl another. 
2d, That at the same moment a man may have 
contrary desires, but cannot have contrary ir^tff. 
These dedsire obserrations Locke has accom- 
panied by Uie following sarcastic remark : — " I 
find the mHU often confounded with dssire, and 
one put for the other, and that by men who 
would not willingly be thought not to hare very 
distinct notions of things, and not to bare written 
very clearly about them."— (Kcsajf on Human 
fT;u!nstanding^ [B il. e. ixi. | 30 ") 2. Because 



Dr. Brown fell into this error at an early period 
of his liiSe : and as I was anxious to correct it» 
and was aware eren then of his unwillingness to 
abandon any of his declared opinions. I endca- 
Toured indirectly to call his attention to it» by 
Inserting the passage Just quoted from Locke in 
a note (which, for obTlous reasons, T was sure Dr. 
Brown would read) at the end of the second edi- 
tion of my first Tolume 8eeNoteO,[p.49ff.3 In 
order to convey my suggrstion with still greater 
delicacy, I took no notice of Dr. Brown's slip, 
but referred to a passage in his antagonist Dar- 
win, who, by a singular and Romewbat ludicrous 
coinddenoe, bad been guilty of the very sam« 
abuse of words. I must own It was with some 
regret Uiat, in the third edition of his Ca%tse and 
EjffM, published as late as the year 1818. I 
found him not only pers^Tering in the same 
mistake, but employing many pages of dis- 
cussion in retorting on those philosophers by 
whom the distinction had been made. — 8ee p. 
40. ei sfq. 
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iinpb« ; et Voltaire itoH trop oidnsivemeat I'un pour Otro I'autrc,'' — Cuurf de Liu 
Ifrabire, tum. xv. pp. 46, 47. 

TLe wiooiiDt girca of Dr. Brown's poatliumoiu work bf bie ingeniona and frionilly 
biogmpbcr, bean ample testimony to tlie truth oT some ur these remarks. " It ffivet 
an additional value to the priatcd Ltettiret to know, (and there in (he most tm&»- 
bctoi; otiilcncc upon the sulijcct,) tlint nenrl; tho whohs of llie tccturtis that are 
oDntaineil in the ErHt three Tolnines wore wrilleo during the lii'st jeitr of his pro- 
leasorship, and the wholo of the renudaing lectures the foUoning 8«BB<in. 

" In gtung over his Icctnrei the fbilowiog year, hie own surptiso woi ^rest. to 
flnd that ho could make but little iuiproTement upon them. He could accanut (or 
it in no ether way, but by hia mhd having been in a ttaM of very poaeifvt cxeile- 
meat. As he vooliiiued to read the some Icctarcs till the time uf Mb d>iath, tli«y 
were printed from his mnnuBcnpta eiautly »a be wrote tbem, wiikiul addition «t 
retTenchmcnt," — (Aax/aiU of the Lift ami IFriliibji of Thoiaai Broan, M.D-, bjr 
the llevcrond D. Welsh, uiniBter of Crusamiehocl, p. 19B.) A few pages bcbre 
we oro told, (wluit, indeed, I bad alnays suipected.) that " tlio saly'cct of mwiy of 
hia Icuturea he hod never rctl^lod npon till he took up the pen; and msDj of hia 
tlieories occurred to him during the period orcompoailion." — P. 193. 

Od another occasion we are aseured, by the some authority, " lluit Dr. Brown 
preferreil pobtry to pbiloaopby. Tba rapidi^ with which he arrived at the kuow- 
lodge of the qneations that hnve bran discussed among pbiloaophcrs, mndo faim Awl 
it as an irksome task to dwell upon those intennedialo steps whieb were necessai? 
fnr tba aatiefiiclian of olber miuds, though ta liia quicker glancu the conclusfulu 
itcenii<d intniti'roly ohrioa*."— (Ibid. p. 394.) Tlie Bume iTril«r utourvuB iu it note, 
tlint " vhon tlu) third oditiou of Dr. Druvrn's Cau«e ixad EfftA was going to the 
press, in reading some of the most ahstrueo paEsoges, ho woald say. noie tia» realti/ 
Kami to me more Uke the mtiltipliaitioft table tban anythiytg eZie."* 

The respectable author from whono I have oopied tbeso detaitx, with an amiable, 
Ihongh not always well-judged soliuitudo iiliuot the Guuc of his friend, tonaidota 
them aa giaing on additiomU vjlve to bis posthumous work ; but ho would perhopa 
hare acted mure widely if he had mentioned Ibem oa an apology for the iniperftc- 
^uns which, under all the circumstancea uf tbo case, vcn imavoldabla in lite 
labunrs of any human boing who did not wrilc under tho immediate infliienoe of 
inepiration. 

Bnt tbo most exceptionable pasaogos iu Mr. Wi.-lali's book, (because, Rum the 
oracular lone which he baa been pleased to o.'^sume in them, tliey are tho moM 
likely to impose on Hhaliow undcratandingn,) arc thoan in whiub he speaks of Dr. 
Brown's pnweis nt Analj/il; when he ought rather to have wnmeil novicvs (wlio 
lira alirays tnoat liable to lie misled by an overwooniug Tonity] of the danger of 
attempting to auidysc things iin susceptible of anat^-sie; or, in Mr. Locke's homely, 
but cxpreasira language, tu hnve exliorlod Ihem to " t/op lehen tUy arc at tie end 
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panm It trom b«|^iiBing lo end, nud hkpp 
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ofUieir tether." They who are compotcnt to forni a judgment for themselves in 
such matters will at once understand my meaning, when I request them, after 
perusing Dr. Brown's three long lectures on Personal Identity^ to take up Bishop 
Butler's very short Essay on the same suhject, annexed to his Analogy. 

The parts of Dr. Bro¥m*s work which I read with the most unmixed pleasure, 
were those eloquent passages of a moral and practical tendency, where, without 
giving way to a spirit of over-refinement, he follows the powerful impulse of his 
own feelings. These had to mo a pecidiar charm, as I recognised in all his senti- 
ments a faithful picture of his benevolent, liberal, and elevated mind. 

The foregoing remarks, some of which I offer with cxtieme reluctance, have 
been extorted from me by a penisal of the work of his learned \)ut not very judi- 
cious biographer, who, notwitlihtanding the aid.< he htis dci ived fi om the inntru- 
merit of Phreitolotjy^^ seems to me not unfrequently to 1)0 subject to the same 
delusion which so often misled Dr. Brown, of fancying, when he had got to the 
end of his own sounding-line, that he had reached the bottom of the ocean. After 
the severe, and not very respectful strictures on Dr. Reid, to which he has called 
my attention in Dr. BroAvn's Lecture*^ my total silence might be construed into 
un acquiescence in their justness, and into an unqualified approbation of this now 
mode of extemporary philosophizing. I thought, therefore, that this puUic decla> 
ration of my sentiments was no more than what was due to the memory of my 
venerable and revered preceptor, if it had not been still more imperiously called 
for by the deep interest I can never cease to take in the future progress of the 
Philosophy of the Human IMind. 

Ah it is more than probable that this may be the lust opportunity I shall have 
of addressing the public, I cannot refrain from earnestly recommending to the 
attention of my successors in this branch of study, the memorable words of Mr. 
IxK'ke, in one of his letters to his friend Mr. Molyncux, that " even great parts tciU 
not masttr any svhjtct tciihovt great thinking;" to which I would beg leave to 
add, tis a caution to the young and inexperienced, that they may not be led by 
the illusions of self-love, to flatter themselves that their Uiinds, irAen in a state 
of very powerful excitement^ are in a favourable mood for the investigation of 
truth. 

NoTK l\ p. 237.— Varic:ie8 of Intellectual Cliaraetcr. (§ 4.) 

. . . . " MoUe atque facetum 
VirgiUo annucrunt gaadentes rurc Camtrna^" — 

Ilorat tiat. I. x. [44.] 

" To Virgil, tlie mu^es that delight in rural flcenos haro granted tho delicate and the clcijanL" 

Such is tho version of Christopher Smart, whose translation of Horace, notwith- 
standing the carelessness with which it was evidently executed by that ingenious 
and unfortunate man, is entitled to more attention than most prose versions of tho 

> For Mr. Welsh's own statement of the length when, great as Dr. Brown's merits in other re- 

to which he carries his admiration of Phreno- ti)ects will always bo allowed to be. his fftratctt 

l«>g.v, see his Li/e of Dr. Bruten, Note N, p. 619. merit will bo seen to consist in the near ap- 

l-Tvm thht long and rcry aroufing Note, I ha\e proach that he has made to many of tho doc- 

r«>om only to extract a fingle sentence. " I am trincs of phrenology, without the aids of tho 

c(»nvinocd that tlio lime is speedily approaching ihtt$'u$Hetd that phrenology prcwnts." 
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Latin pocla, 1 CBiinot brlp itiinkin^, thnt in Uie ubtura »r butlj llicwi epilluls 
he has misapjirchpnileil the mcaninf; of liia siitlior, Willi respeiTt to the firtt, 
when I reflect ud the iiomlicrlpM rtrokea of ths pathetic ihat ocenr in Virgil, 1 
ciuinDt iloulit tliat the won) moOf. is to lie uudenlooJ here in (he boiuu Mn&e in 
wliitili it is used in thu well-kuaWD |>aBBage of Jilreniil. 
. . . . " MolllKHima conin 

Humano generi dure se nuturn fnletur, 

Qan lacrjrmas dedit. Hnc nnstri para nplimii i 



[SH. ) 



131.] 



In rendering ,/aMAim by eli^nf, Sninrt boa been evidently misled lij the rutloii- 
iiig pauago in QaiDblian: — " Fnoetum non tanttim eirc* riclicula opinor oan- 
liitare. Neque enim dieeret Iloraliiu faeeUna unnniuii goniu nalnrs eoncamim 
nMC Vir|(;ilio. Dcl-oHb bunu mogia el oicidlfe cm'uedAm elcgantin appcllntiolioni 
pul«i."— (/iWtV, Kb. vi. I'ap. 3.) Bat Qnintiliuu, it ia plain, from Ihe nmnnep in 
which be introducea tliia camment, iIwe nnt tnttan In erflude llint qimlily, wliich, 
in oiir IftDgnuCi i« denoied by the word humoraui: Ihiai nn the conlrary, be 
Eeomi to consider a* ilie priuaiy nnd moat obTloua Benee uf the word ; he only 
givca it as his opinion, ibat Horace intooded tn eipreca aumcthing more; a Tcfillfr- 
mcnt, to wit, and elegance of taate, whicli knew how to reatrnin this bumour 
within the bonnda of decorum,' Perhaps he meant lo inainnato farther, that 
lliia reGnemcint of toald wui atill more charocteristical of the genins of Virgil tbaa 
the talent which the common aeceptation of./iiceluni is apt at Sral lo aiiggcst. It 
isMrLiin thntaqnieltdigcemraent oftheciact limit which pmprirly pre<eribi« tt 
hnnioiir, ie the most unequivocnl of all tealHof aJielrgnntmind ; and hence, probaUf, 
it ia that Itpidut as well aa faixita conveys the idea, both of humour and of 
elegance. " Socratem opioor in bsc irouin dlainmulationci^iie, lungi leporo et 
humanitate omaibua priDstitiaae. Otntii e>l/ierf<2^BTU."' It ia [Lis conibinalmn 
whiob 80 remarkably diatingniahes tbc tnate of Aildiaon, 

Ad HiBnity ura umilnr kind may be remarked among the different nignifieUicaa 
ii( urhanua. The transitioQ by which thia word haa pnimcd from its literal aefu«. 
to denote a mm of wit, ia anfficiently obviuna; aa it is by babils of social intar- 
courae with persona of refined mnoacre that iTie accomplishment nf wit ia formoJ, 
and it i< only in a great dty that such a aocieCy ia at all timea lo be found. For 
the Biimo toason, too, tlmt/arefum oime gradually to imply, along wilh i(a primi- 
tive meaning, the liigbest degree oftnste and elegance, a like exlcnsion has been 
given to urbfrnHm; inaomnch that, in pmceEia of time, what woa al Srat reguiled 
merely aa on acceasary, aeema lo have fifjnrGd as the principal (probably tie- 
ennsc [ha rarest) qmdily cxpreaaed by the word. Hornec, accordingly, appears 
In have considered the judgment and aelf-command, necessary to check anil 
n>giLhit« the exeiirtiona or wit, aa the mnst important quality coniiecird wiib 
tbiit Mienl. 



I appHoilile lo OIBJ 
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" Interdmn nrbani parcentis viribud, atquo 
Extenuantis eas coDsulto/* — [Sat. I. x. 14.] 

It is certainly curious, that all the three words facetui^ lepidus, and urhanuSj 
should agree with each other in implying, along with a certain vein of pUaaantry^ 
an elegance and refinement of taste and manners. Is not this a proof that the 
Romans considered the due regulation of this dangerous gift as the most infallible 
tent of a highly polished delicacy ? 

These remarks are, I flatter myself, sufficient to justify the interpretation of the 
viorA fctcetum given in page 337. It may be alleged, that the passages in which 
Virgil betrays any traces of humour are too few to entitle that quality to a pro- 
minent place among the characteristics of his genius. But enough appears in the 
Eclogues to show that he possessed the talent, if he had thought fit to indulge it ; 
and Horace, in all probability, was acquainted with many of his productions which 
he was prevented from publishing by the fastidiousness of his taste. 



Note £, p. 2bZ.—FacuUie» of Man and Bruiu. (§ 1.) 

" II paroit bien certain que c'est le toucher qui nous apprend li connoitre lea 
diHtances od nous sommes des objets : lorsque I'aveugle de Cheselden eut recouvr6 
la vuc, tons Ics objets lui paroissoicnt etre dans ses yeux, du moins on I'assure. 
Mnis Ics perceptions qui peuvent rcsulter du toucher, pour ce qui conceme la forme 
des corps, ne dependent pas seulement de U sensibilite dos organes ; elles depend- 
ent encore de leur structure, do leur m^canisme. A cet ^gard I'homme a une im- 
mense Huperiorite sur la plnpart des animanx. On s'expliquc comment I'exp^ri- 
euce pent lui faire distinguer et reconnoitre les formes des corps : il a la facultc de 
Ics palper en tous sens, et il pent, dans son enfance, s'eclairer par ses tentative! 
sans qu'il en risulte pour lui de dangers, ses parens le surveillcnt et le protegent. 
Lcs animaux dont les doigts sont envelopp^s de comes, et le corps rcvetu de t^gu- 
mens epais, et qui se conduisent presque d'eux-memes des le premier moment de 
Icur vie, ne se prctent pas li cette explication ; et Ton trouve dans ce cas plusieura 
mammifi^res et plusieurs oiseaux qui cependant per^ivent les distances avec au 
moins autant d'exactitude que nous. II 6toit done important de rechercher I'origine 
de ces perceptions. Pour cet efeij fai riuni beaucottp ttoh$ervatwn» qui m^ont 
d^montri que^ dans vn grand nombre de cas, ee pk&nomhne est inbtikctip ; oar 
jUnsicurs de ces animaux^ en paroissant ft la lumihrCf voient de suite les objets hors 
de leurs yeux, et meme ft leur distance rielie ; ils les fvientf les ivitent, et se om- 
duissent ft leur igard comme si un long usage cut consommS leur experience. 
La nature de ce memoire ne me permet pas d'entrer dans le detail do ces observa* 
tions, quo je ferai connoitre plus tard dans mon travail special sur Torigino des 
actions des animanx.'' — (Ex€mien de queigves observations de M. iJugald Stewart^ 
qui tendent a dStruire Vanalogie den phinomhtes de P Instinct avec ceux de V Habi- 
tude. Par M. Fr^^ric Cuvier. MSmoi'Cs du Musium d'Histoire NaturelUj 
tome dixieme, k Paris, 1823, pp. 257, 258. 

After these observations from the pen of so a«?curate a nnturnliHt, addeil to those 
quoted in the text from Mr. Adam Smith, the 'conclusion to which they leatl may, 
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I flatter myself, be now considered as establisLed beyond the reach of c«»n- 
trovcrsy. 

That the brutes derive from instinct a knowledge of many things which man 
learns from experience alone, is indeed an obvious fact, which has been admitted 
by the best philosophers in all ages; bat in the present times, when so many 
attempts have been made by the learned to explain away the phenomena of instiiict 
in all animals, both rational and irrational, it becomes necessary to enlarge upon 
various truths, which every man of plain understanding, unsophisticated by false 
science, is ready to admit on the evidence of his senses. 



Note F, p. 210. —Faculties of Man ami Bmies. (§ 1 ) 

" There is one species of large ants, which M. Huber denominates AmazoneSt 
who inhabit the same nests with an inferior species, namely, the dark ash-colourcd 
ant, {noir-cendr^,) and whom we may call their auxiliaries. As soon as the heat 
of summer has set in, the Amazons muster their forces, and, leaving the auxiliariee 
to take care of the nest, march out in regular order, sometimes dividing their 
forces into two expeditions, but generally proceeding in one united army to the 
point of attack, which is always a nest belonging to ants of the same species as the 
auxiliaries with whom they live. These resist the aggression with great courage ; 
but are soon compelled to fly from the superior force of the invaders, who enter at 
the breach they have made, and proceed to plunder the nest of all the eggs cwd 
larv«9 which they can carry off. They return, laden with this booty, to their own 
habitations, and consign it to the care of the ash-coloured ants belonging to their 
community, who are waiting, in eager expectation, to receive them. These eggs 
and larvfB arc watched, nourished, and reared to maturity, with' the same care and 
assiduity which the auxiliaries bestow on their own progeny; and thus they 
become, in process of time, inmates in the same society with those who had origi- 
nally kidnapped them ; and towards whom, had they been brought up at home, 
they would have cherished an instinctive and inveterate hatred. The sole object 
of the Amazons in these expeditions, is to procure this supply of recruits for the 
advantage of the community to which they belong ; and the sole business of their 
lives is to carry on these marauding adventures. They do not assist in any of the 
ordinary labours of the community. The tasks of building and repairing their city, 
of providing nourishment for the whole society, of rearing the brood of young, both 
of their own species and that of their companions, arc entnisted solely to the race 
of auxiliaries, to whose services they have become entitled by right of conquest. 
In times of peace, the Amazons are totally inactive, and dependent on the labouring 
classes of the auxiliaries, who feed and caress them, minister to all their wants, 
and carry them wherever the temi)crature of the air is most grateful. In a word, 
they are gentlemen, waited on by their domestics, who appear to retain no sense 
of the injury that has been done them by their masters, but bear towards them 
the tender affection of children towards their parents. The more cruel relation of 
master and of slave seems indeed to be entirely excluded from this singular asso- 
ciation of insects. In order to have a just idea of the complex system it involves, 
we must recollect, that eat-h species consists of three kinds of sexes, having per- 
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fcctly diBtinct oiBccs to perform : that each insect exists in three different stages 
of transformation ; and that, in addition to the race of ants, seTeral species of aphis 
•are also inmates under the same roof. In some nests, our author found auxiliary 
ants, of a different species from the ash-coloured, being what he called the miners, 
(mineuseSf) but still bearing, in all respects, the same relations to the Amazons 
that the ash-coloured did in the former case, and obtained from their parents by 
the same violent methods." 

" The Amazons are not the only ants that carry on this species of slave- 
trade ; the sanguine ants (Jburmis aanguinea) having offered analogous facts with 
those above related. The author even discovered nests in which the sanguine ants 
are attended by both the above-mentioned species of auxiliaries ; thus forming a 
triple association of races of ants, having ver}- different manners and habits, but 
concurring in the same objects of necessar}* in«hi8try." — Etlivhurgh HevieWy vol. 
XX. pp. 103, 104. 

M. Latreille, author of the article Inaectes in the yduveau Dictionnaire d^IIistoire 
Naturelie, while ho confinus by his own observations all the wonderful facts con- 
cerning Ants, related by M. Hubcr, has endeavoured to represent them in a light 
much loss at variance with the general analogy of nature than they appeared in to 
that eminent naturalist. Some of his remarks upon this head seem to mo so 
curious, that I am tempted to subjoin thorn to the foregoing extract from the 
Edinburgh Review. 

In order to procure from the English reader that attention to the following 
l)a8sage to which it is entitled, it is pfoper to premise, that M. Iiatreille is con- 
sidered by his countrymen as the first Entomologist in Europe. Besides many other 
works, he is the author of one of high authority, entitled " Genera Cruttaceorum 
el Inscctarum" 4 vols. 8vo. He also contributed the Tliird Volume to Cuvier's 
S^gne Ammal. 

" L*Abeille est, do tons ces inscctes, cclui dont I'instinct est le plus parfait, lo 
seul qui n'nit point d*habitudes camassidrps, ct son existence est un bienfait de la 
nature ; les autres sont ncs pour la destruction ; elle semble au contraire etro faite 
pour assurer la tccondation des vogetaux, en transportant dcs uns aux autres Ic 
pollen do Icurs Hours quo les vents seuls n*auroient pas aussi certainemcnt 
propnge 

" Quoiquo I'instinct dc cos inscctes soit aasujetti h une marche uniformc, il est 
cepondant des cas extraordinaires od, pour le saint do leur race, ils varient lours 
precedes. L'Auteur de la Nature a prevu ces circonstances particuli5rcs, et a 
permis ii I'instinct de se modifier avec elles autant qu*il lo falloit pour la perma- 
nence dcs socictes qu'il avoit form^es. C'cst ainsi que pour reparcr la perte des 
abeilles feraelles, Tunique espoir de leurs societcs, il apprcnd aux abeilles neutrcs k 
transformer la larvc d'un individu do leur caste, qui n'est pas ugc do plus do trois 
jours, en une larvo do rcine ou de femelle ; c'cst ainsi encore quo cetto esp^o 
d'abeillo solitaire (pemie du pavot) qui revet Tint^rienr de I'habitation de ses petite 
d*une tentnre formee do morceaux arrondis de petales de coquelicot, cmploio an 
meme usage, lorsqu'elle en est depourvue, les p6tale8 de ficur de navetto : il est 
evident que dans cette occasion le sentiment intorieur qui la guide sait se plier h 
la necessity. 

" Les flocietds dont nous avons parl6 josqu^ici sont toutes compoB6es d'individus 
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eapf ce ; mais doux aorteH de luiirmiB, quo I'uu ilerigne par lea d^ii- 
e routtiUrt et Je innifutne, nous pr^ntsnt, i, net f^rd, un fait bien 
I'ubservatiuii «iil due & M. Hubcr fllx. Leu snci^a d« oea insecle* 
y ttuuire, outro Iub Iroia sortea d'mdividut onlinaires. dos neulra 
proveDlla d'use on in^me da deux aatrBa eapftcea de raumiiii, enlovea da leura fajrera 
Boua la forme de UrreB ou de nymphes. L«> neutres de IVapot'e ronrantre com. 
poHaot UQ paupic de guerrioniT ^t de LA vionnent \en noma d^AmaxoDea^ de lAgiaa- 
nuree, eoiu IraqueU M. Hubcr lea a dvsigoSs. Vera te moment ou U chaletir iIe 
joar commenco & dediuer, a lo ten]p>a est &TDr>bln, et rfgulliremeiit k !> raima 
heiue, du moinB peodaut pluaieura junre canaDcuIil8, ces fDiumis qoittent lenn 
nida, a'aviuicent Rur una colonne aerrfte et plus ou moioa nombreuae BuivMit la 
population, ae dirigent juiqaca 3 la faurmilifraqa'elleaTeuUiDt envahii. y pfnJtnsnl 
malsrg la ruaittance dea proprielaires, BaisioseDt svev lenra m&cboires lea larrea ou 
lea nympliea dea fourmiH neulrea de 1 'habitation, et les Iranspotlent, en aniriuit le 
menio ordre, dana leur propro doroioile. D'autrea founnia Daulnja de I'eapice con- 
quise, Dcca parmi cca guerriera, et autrefoia arracheea auaai Uaiia I'vlat de Urrea A 
leur lerre natale, prennent sain dca larvea nouvellement apport^a, unai que d« ta 
pDaterite mt-me de lenra raviaaeura. Cea founnis ctningerea que M. Bubur com- 
pare i dea ncgrca oaclavea et & dua Ilutea, appartiennont aui capicoa que j'ai d£- 
■ign^s dona mou hiatoira de cea inaeotea, aona lea noma de TUnr-cm/rte el 4* 



"Lea founuia amazonea a'onipartnit indiatiactcmcDt do I'lino ou de I'anliv. 
J'avtua £l£ t^moin, en ieU!| d'une dv leuni'exuurBioDa militairea. L'nnnee traver- 
■oil Dae do hob gcandea ronles, doot vile vauvmil la Isrgear Bur un bvnt ireDTirvn 
dsoi pied*. J'attribuoia ces moavcmeDa i. uoc emigration forcie. CepondaDt, 
d'apr(>K la fonne de cetlo eapice, j'arota d£]il soopfoone, arant que M. Huber en 
publijit I'hiatoire, qu'alle avail dea hnbitudca psrticuliJrea, J'ai depuia CrouiS cettc 
fourmi dana lea boia des environa de Paris, et tone lea faita arancea pur ce natural. 
iate out Cte T^riG^a. .TVaaaierai ici d'en donner une explication et de ptouver 
qo'ila sont co barmonic aveo d'autrcs Icna deji ronnaea. Lea fbnrmia ceatrei en- 
leif ea par lea gueniera de la fonnui amazone ne aont qu'expatriees, et leur coodi- 
tion n'^rouve aucun changement. Toujonra libraa, toi^anra destjoeea au mimM 
aerricea, ellea Ktrourent dana one antro ramillo dea objetsqui lea auroient allaclirac 
i la leur, et meme dea petita de Isar propro eBpfoe ; ellea lea fUvcnt ainu que 
eeox de lours conqufnuia. Ne Tojona-noua pas pluaieura de cos oiaeaai domca- 
tiqnea noug donner I'exemple de pareilloa adoptiona, et ae m^prendre dana I'oljM 
de leuTB tcndreaae matamelle ? Lea founnia neutrea ne sont done ni dea eaclarea 
□i dea ilotea, Alin de diminaer certainea racea et d'en propager d'nutrea, la nataiv, 
loDJoura GdSle A son ayal^nio d'actiona et de roactiona, a voulu que plno'eura 
animaux vpcnsaeat aux dcpens de quelquea autrea. Lea inaectea dont lea eapicel 
sont si Diultiplieei, nous en foumiasent une infinite de prouvea. C'eal ainri que 
dana !a faniille dea abeillee, cellos qui fonnent le genre dea nomadea vent d£poMr 
leu™ cenfa dans lea nida quo d'autrea abeillea ont preparia ft lonrs petite, et lea 
proneiona que celleB.ei avaient rasaeinblfes devieooent la proie de la poatfriti do* 
notnadea. Cea aoiies de larcins euaaent £te inauffiaans i des inseclea qui, comma 
lea faumiiB amBsonea, sont rcunia en grnndos corporations; les yivrea anroient 
bientflt ii& fpaia^. U n'j aioit dc remSdo silr que de a'approprier ceui qui tea 
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recoltent ; et de profiter non-seulement de leurs labours d*im jour, maiB do ceux de 
toute leur vie. Au surplus, il etoit physiquement impossible aux fourmis amazones, 
d'apres la forme de Icurs machoires et des parties acccssoircs de leur boucbe, de 
preparer des habitations li leur famille, de lui procurer des alimens, et do la nourrir. 
Leurs grandes m&choires, en forme de crochets, annoncent qu'elles ne sont des- 
tinees qu'au combat. Leurs societes sont peu r^pandues, au lieu que cellos des 
fourmis noir-cendrees et mineuses sont tr^s-abondantes dans notre climat. Par 
leurs habitudes parasites, ces fourmis amazones mettent un obstacle li la trop 

grande propagation des demi^ros, et Pequilibre est rctabli." 

* « « * * 

*' De tout cc que je viens d'ezposer, je me plais k deduire cette consequence : 
les lois qui regissent les societes des insectes, celles memo qui nous paroissent les 
plus anomales, formcnt un systemo combine avec la sagesse la plus profonde, ^tabli 
primordialement ; et ma pensee s'cl5ve avec un respect religieux vers cette Raison 
Eternelle qui, en donnant Texistence & tant d'etres divers, a voulu en perpetuer 
les generations, par des moyens surs et in variables dans leur execution, cache's li 
notre foible intelligence, mais toi^ours admirables/'^iVbuveoti ZHctionnaire 
d'HUtoire NatureUe, torn. xyi. p. 253, et seq. A Paris, 1817. 



Note G, p. 285. — FaadUe* of Man and Brutes. (§ 2.) 

For the following very curious information, (extracted from Collinson's History 
and Antiquities of the County of Somerset^ published in 1791,) I am indebted to 
my nephew, Dr. Miller, physician at Exeter. 

" In the year 1765, a woman in this parish, (Ditcheat,) of the name of Kingston, 
was delivered of a stout boy without arms or shoulders. He was baptized by the 
name of William, and, strange as his birth was, he is still living, a most extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of nature ! possessing, without the usual appendages of arms, 
all the strength, power, and dexterity of the ablest and most regularly made men, 
and exercising every function of life. He feeds, dresses and undresses himself, 
combs his own hair, shaves his beard with the razor in his toes, cleans his shoes, 
lights his fire, writes out his own bills and accounts, and does almost every other 
domestic business. Being a farmer by occupation, he performs the usual business 
of the field, fodders his cattle, makes his ricks, cuts his hay, catches his horse, 
and saddles and bridles him with his feet and toes. He can liil ten pecks of beans 
with his teeth ; with his feet throws a large sledge-hammer farther than other men 
can with their arms ; and he has fonght a stout battle, and come off victorious. 
Add to this, that he is lately married to a young woman of a reputable family. 
The above facia are tmly authentic, and notorious to this place and neighbour- 
hood." 

Dr. Miller adds, *' on referring to the present rector of Ditcheat, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Leir, he informs me, in a letter I have just received from him, that the parti- 
culars in the above extract are perfectly correct ; tlmt this extraordinary person it 
still alive, and in a good state of health ; that he has been twice married, and has 
ten children, none of whom have any defect in their persons." 
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Another correspondent of Dr. Miller^s, Mr. Spencer of Oakhill, writes thus : — 
" I have known William Kingston personally these thirty years or upw^utla, and 
ho is, as you state, without hands or arms, but certainly not capable of performing 
iiU the operations you enumerate. That he writes with his toes a very legible 
hand is true, and, if I do not greatly mistake, many years ago I saw bim do it. 
Ho can also lift heavy burdens with his teeth, which also serve bim to hold his 
bridle in riding ; this I have seen him do. I have heard that ho catchea and 
bri'lles and saddles his horse, and that although he is not in appearance a very 
strong man, (I should think not more than five feet five or six inches high,) yet he 
has mimy times had combats with other men, and I have heard generally come off 
victorious. The method he takes in these combats, I am told, is to run very 
furiously at his adversary with his head, and strike him about the stomach, trip- 
ping up his heels at the same time." 

In a subsequent letter from Mr. Spencer, it is stated, that " KingBton intends 
very shortly to ^vind up his little farming concern, and exhibit himself as a natural 
phenomenon. He has a little property, but not quite sufficient to maintain him*** 

I sincerely rejoice at this intelligence, as I think that such anomalous facts in 
the history of our species cannot Ims too generally known and witnessed. The case 
of Mr. Kingston corresponds exactly with that of the Indian compared by Strabo 
and Dio Cassius to tlie statues of Hermes. See p. 88 of tliis volume. 

Since writing the above, a friend sent me the Fourth Volume of the Memoirs of 
the Wernerian Society ^ Part II., in which there is an extremely interesting and 
valuable paper by Dr. Hibbert, on The Natural Expedients resorted to hy Mark 
Yarwoodf a Cheshire boi/, to supply tJte want which he Ms sustained from birth q^ 
his fore-arms and liands. 

As Dr. Hibbert himself had an opportunity of examining the person he describcF, 
he has stated the particulars of the case with all the skill and accuracy of a me- 
dical observer. His paper, therefore, docs not admit of an abstract, and I must 
accordingly content myself with recommending it to the attention of the reatler as 
a document equally curious and instructive. 

After perusing these authentic statements, (which I have perhaps multiplied 
more than was necessary,) the reader may form a judgment for himself of tlie 
paradox of Hclvetius, that " if the wrist of man had been terminated with the hoof 
of a horse, the species would have been still wandering in the forest." I hope he 
will agixie with mc, in preferring upon this point the pliun good scnso of Galen, as 
expressed in a passage already cited, [p. 288,] to the more refined conclusion of 
modern science ; a conclusion which I remember, while the philosophy of Hclve- 
tius was in the height of its popularity, to have heard appealed to triumphantly as 
an indisputable axiom, not only in France, but in this island. I subjoin the Latin 
version of Galen, which does more justice to the conciseness and force of the ori- 
ginal thnn I am able to do in English. " Ut autem sapiontissimum animalimii est 
Homo, sic et manus sunt organa sapienti animali convcnientia. Non enim quia 
manus habuit, propterca est sapientissimum, ut Anaxagoras diccbat; scd quia 
sapicntissimum erat, propter hoc manus habuit, ut rectissimd ccnsuit Aristotoles. 
Non enim manus ips«e hominem artes docucrunt sed ratio. Manus autem ipsac 
sunt artiura organum." 
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Note H, p. 292— Faculties of Man and Brutes. (§ 3.) 

It may be proper here to take some notice of the celebrated story (quoted by 
Ijocke from Sir William Temple) of the old parrot whom Prince Maurice saw and 
conversed with at Brazil.* That Prince Maurice, from whose mouth Sir William 
Temple heard it, believed the truth of his own statement, there can be little or no 
doubt ; and that Sir William himself did not consider it as wholly incredible, is 
inferred by Mr. Locke, on very reasonable grounds, from the manner in which he 
introduces and relates it " I have taken care," says Locke, " that the reader 
should have the story at large in the author's own words, because ho seems to me 
not to have thought it incredible ; for it cannot be imagined that so able a man as 
he should take so much pains, in a place where it had nothing to do, to pin so close 
not only on a man whom he mentions as a friend, but on a prince, in whom he 
acknowledges very great honesty and piety, a story which, if ho himself thought 
incredible, he could not but also think ridiculous.'* 

With respect to Mr. Locke's own opinion on the subject, we are left entirely in 
the dark. That he did not, however, give the story much credit, may be presumed 
from the cautious scepticism with which he expresses himself, — a scepticism greater 
than might have been expected, (when we consider the evidence on which the story 
rests,) from that credulity in the admission of extraordinary facts, of which this 
great man has given so many proofs in the first book of his Essay, and which seems, 
indeed, to have been the chief defect in his intellectual character. 

I have not thought it necessary to transcribe the details of tlic relation, as they 
must necessarily have left a deep impression on the memory of all who have ever 
read Locke's Essay. Indeed, I have met with more than one of his professed ad- 
mirers, who seemed to recollect little else which they had learned from that work 
than this story of the parrot. 

After all, perhaps, it would not be found so easy a task as might at first be ima- 
giued, to state the arguments which justify us in rejecting, without one moment's 
hesitation, as altogether incredible and absurd, what plainly appears to have been 
admitted as certain, or at least not improbable, by such men as Sir William Temple 
and Prince Maurice. The speculation is not unworthy the attention of those who 
have a pleasure in tracing the gradual progress of Human Reason, and in investi- 
gating the circumstances on which this progress depends. 

Another problem, which appears to myself highly curious, is suggested by the 
fact in question. Suppose for a moment this fact to be confirmed by the testimony 
of our own senses, — that we actually saw and heard one of the lower animals, a 
dog for example, conversing with his master in articulate language ;* — it cannot, 
I think, bo doubted that the spectacle would be, in an extreme degree, oflensive 
and painful ; it is so, in sovie degree, when it is mcrelj' presented to the imagina- 
tion. Now, to what principle of our nature arc we to refer the painful emotion 

* Estay an tfu Human Undrrttandinp, book nitz, wm actiwlly seen by himwlf. — See what I 
IL chap. xxTiL sect. 8. [See also svpra, Workn, have gaid on tbia subject In the second part of 
Tol. I. p. 285.] my IHMtertation prefixed to tht Sftpjtkmmt to 

the Encffcloptrftia Britaunicn. {Supra, U'ltrkf, 
A dog of this description, according to Leib rol. i. pp. 285, 567 1 
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which such a spectacle would excite ? I apprehend, in a veryrgreat measare, to 
our sympathy with what wc conceive to be a rational mind degraded by a union 
with the brutal forra, and condemned by nature to the brutal condition. It is 
sometimes difficult to avoid a slight feeling of this sort, when our eye happens to 
catch and to tix the seemingly reflecting and serious eye of an elephant. In con- 
sequence of that intimate ufssociation which is cstiiblished by early and constant 
habit between the ideas of speech and of reason, the mere power of uttering 
articulate sounds would, I apprehend, be in a dog disagreeable at first, even 
although he should exhibit no marks of intelHgence superior to the rest of the 
species. It is only our experience of the limited and unmeaning vocabulary of 
parrots, combined with the ludicrous mistakes which they are continually making 
in its application, which reconciles us to these birds as an article of amusement. 
We are told, accordingly, by Sir William Temple, that " one of Prince Maurice's 
chaplains, who had witnessed the conversations with the parrot of Brazil, and who 
lived long afterwards in Holland, would never, from that time forth, endure a 
parrot, but said they were all possessed with a devil/' 

I have been led to start this problem, chiefly by a passage which I have lately 
met with in Huygens's Conjectures concerning the Planetary Worlds, where the 
truly ilkistrious writer takes notice of the same fact which I have just remarked, 
— ^the horror with which we would look at any animal differing in shape reiy 
widely from ourselves, but possessing similar powers of reason and of speech. 
This he explains by our comparing tho anomalous and monstrous appearance with 
our preconceived notions of beauty and defonuity, — notions which he resolves 
(much too precipitately in my opinion) into the effects of custom and habit alone. 
Tho true theory, I suspect, lies a little deeper in the nature of man. If this una- 
ginary nnimal should happen to resemble any of the brutes, the horror it would 
inspire has been already accounted for. If it should differ from man in the dimen- 
sions and relative proportions alone of the body, I should ascribe its disagreeable 
effect to the habitual experience wo have had, how admirably the usual frame and 
size of the human body are fitted for its various functions ; and to our sympathy 
with the sufferings of a being apparently so ill-a<lapted to the scene where it is 
destined to act. The whole passage, however, is an object of some curiosity, as it 
is the earliest I know, where this theory (ascrilied by Mr. Smith to Father Buffier, 
and aflerwards adopted by Sir Joshua Reynolds) concerning the influence of 
custom on our ideas of beauty, is pushed to all its extent. 

" Etenim omnino cavendum est ab errorc vulgi, cum animum rationi9 capacem 
non alio in corpore, quam nostris simili habitare posse sibi persuadet. Ex quo 
factum est, ut populi peno omnes, atque etiam philosophi quidam, humanam for- 
mam diis adscripserint. IIoc vero non nisi ab hominum imbecillitate et prsejudi- 
cnta opinione proficisci quis non vidct? Uti illud quoque, quod eximia qundam 
pulchritude humani corporis esse putatur : cum tamen ab opinione et assuetudine 
id totum quoque pendeat, affectuque eo, quern cunctis animalibus natura provida 
inj^eneravit ; ut sui simiHbus maxime caperentur. Ilia verd tantum possunt, ut 
non sine horrore aliquo animal homini multum dissimile conspectum iri crednm, in 
quo rationis et sermonis usus reperiretur. Nam si tale solummodo tingamns aut 
pingannis, quod, cictera homini simile, collum quadruple longius habeat, vel oculos 
rotun«loK dupkxpie amplius distantes ; continue ew figune nascuntur, quas non pos- 
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siniUH intuentes non aveniari, quamvis ratio ileformitutiH nulUi reddi quent." — 
Chnstiaiiii llugciiii CosmotJteoros^ lib. i. 
[The preceding Buggests— 

** tSimia, qiiam nmilis, tvrpissitna besiia nobis." — Ennius. — JCd] 

NoTB I, p. 299.— Focu/ri^ of Man and Brutes, (g 3.) 

Having more than once referred to the Baron Cuviei; in the conrse of this 
chapter, I beg leave to add, before concluding these notes, his candid confession 
of the very limite<l knowledge we possess with respect to the functions of the 
different parts of the brain. 

At a time when so many attempts are daily making to vitiate the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, by chimerical speculations concerning this organ, it may be 
useful to contrast with these presumptuous reveries, the modest and hesitating 
statement of the first comparative anatomist and physiologist of the ago. 

" II y a done dans notro corps nne partie dont le bon etat est uno condition de 
la pensee ; nous ne pensons qu'avec cet organe, comme nous ne voyons qu'avec 
I'oeil. Et remarquez que c*est U un fuit do simple histoiro.naturellc, qui n*a rien 
de commun avec le systeme metuphysique qu'on nomme materialisme ; systc^mo 
d'autant plus foible que nous avons encore bien moins do notions sur IVssencc de 
la matiere, que sur celle de I'etre pensant, et qu'il n'oclaircit p^ir consequent aucune 
des diflicultos de ce profond mystere." — Diet, des ^Sciences Natuielles, Ait. Ame 
des Bi'tes. 

*' La nature du principo sensitif et intellcctuel n^est point du ressort do Phistoire 
naturcUe ; mais c'est une question do pure anatomie quo celle de savoir k quel 
point du corps il faut qu'arrivcnt les agens physiques qui occasionnent Ics sen- 
sations, et de quel point il faut que partent ceux que produisent les mouvemens 
volontaircs, pour que ccs sensations et ccs mouvemens aicnt lieu. C'est ce point 
commun, terme do nos rapports passifs, et source do nos rapports actifs avec les 
corps extcrieurs, que I'on a momme lo si^go do rAme, ou le sensorium commune.** 
« « « « « 

" II est facile do conclure quo c'est dans lo cerveau (jue doit se trouver ce sen- 
sorium que Ton chcrchc. Mais il n^est pas aussi aise de determiner la partie du 
cerveau qui est R])ecialcment consacree A cette foiiction importante. Cft organe, 
qui cesse totalement ses fonctions h la moindro compression, pent |)ertlrc des por- 
tions considerables do sa substance sans qu'on remarquo d'ulToiblisscments scnsibles 
dans ces memos fonctions. Ce n'est done pas tout le cerveau qui est le sensorium 
commune, mais seulement quelques uncs de ses parties : Mais laquclle? 

" Ici Texperience ne pent pas nous conduire fort loin. Des blessures qui peud* 
tront profondement dans la substance du cerveau, produisent des desordrcs trop 
violens et trop subits dans Tcconomio animalc, pour qu'on puisse nottemont die- 
tingucr les efiets propres h chacune d'elles. 

" A la verite on a cm remarqner que les blessures du cerveUt arretoient lea 
mouvemens vitaux et involontairee, teb que celui du cceur, et que celles du cerveau 
cxer9oient leur influence principalc sur lea mouvemens animaux et volontairea ; 
mais cette observation n'cst paa confirmee. On a done etc oblige de se contenter 
du raisonnement, et c'est ce qui a fait diverger Ick opinions. 
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" D'abonl il etoit naturel de chercher ce point central ^ quclque cudroit ou tons 
ie8 nerfs parussent se rcndro ; mais comme il n'j a pas un tel endroit, ct qnc l*ceil 
ne pout soivre les nerfs que jusqu'^ des points encore asscz ^loign^s les una dcs 
autres, Timagination a trace le reste de leur route: les uns ont done suppose 
quMIs arrivoient tons au cervelet ; d'autres & la glande pincale, d'autres au corps 
calleux. 

" Descartes a pris le parti de la glande pinealc, et a rendu celebre ce petit cor- 
pusculo ; mais il est pen vraiscmblable qn'il remplisse de si hautes functions, parce 
qu*il est souvcnt alter^, et contient presque toujours des concretions pierreuses. 
Boutovox, [Bontekoe ?] Laucisi et Lapeyronie soot ceux qui ont parle pour le corps 
callcux ; mais cette partie manque ^ tons les animaux non-mammi^res, et il est k 
croire quo lo sensarium cammwie doit etro unc partie essentielle, et qui disparoit 
ou change de forme la demi^re de toutes. 

" La meme objection a lieu par rapport au septum lucidum adopte par Digby. 

'* Eufin pour ce qui conceme le cervelet, dont Timportancc a etc soutenuc par 
Drelincourt, il y a cctte grande difficulte, que c^est presque la seule partie du ccr- 
veau ou I'on ne voit clairement aucun nerf se rendrc. 

" On ne pent gueres non plus regarder comme le siege de Tame quelque partie 
double, comme les corps canneles, pour Icsquels s'est declare Willis ; et les deux 
grands hemispheres, ou plut<^t leur partie medullaire, appclee centre ovale, et dc> 
feodue par Vieussens. Ifailleurs Svcmmerring nous paroU assez lien prouver 
qu*aucune partie sclide rCest propre a cetU importante fondion. II semble en 
effet, que les nerfs agissent en conduisant quelque fluide vers le cerveau ou vers les 
muscles, ct que le sujct corporel affect^ par Tarrivee ou le depart des fiuides des 
difierens nerfs, doit lui-mOme etre fluide pour ctre susceptible de modifications 
mecaniques ou chimiqucs, aussi rapides et aussi Yari6e8 que le sent les dif!erens 
etats que les modifications occasionnent dans I'amc. C^est d'apr^ cette manitre de 
voir que Soummerrinrj regards Vhumeur renfermie dans les ventricules du cerveau^ 
comme le virltalle organe de Vame^ — Ibid. Art. Si^ge de I'Ame. 



[APPENDIX BY EDITOR._(P. 370.) 
Note in Final Supplement to the History of James Mitchejll. 

I thought it would be interesting to obtain some account of the present state 
(1.6., in 1854) of James Mitchell ; and in reference to my inquiries, have to return 
my best thanks for the information politely communicated by his sister. Miss 
Mitchell, by his brother, Lieut. Mitchell, and by Mr. Grant, banker in Nairn. It 
amounts, however, only to this, — that little or no change in his condition has 
occurred, beyond what his advance in age must have occasioned. 

Mr. Grant states, — " He is in the enjoyment of excellent health, and constantly 
moving about." 

Miss Mitchell, with whom her brother James has always continued to reside, 
says, — " I have had some additional anxiety regarding poor James's future safety, 
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ill the immoJiute prospect of a railway hero ; — it being nearly impossible to con- 
vey to liiin a sense of his danger, without his experiencing it, our means of coin- 
manication are so very limited. Could ho once be made aware of his danger, there 
would bo little cause for fear of his exposing himself, — he is generally so cautious 
in his movements ; but as his mind is still sufficiently active to impel him to ascer- 
tain the object of any new work, we must do what wo can to pn)tect him, and look 
to a higher power to aid our weak endeavours, which the past gives every en- 
couragement to do, from his very wonderful preservation from serious iiyury 
hitherto." 

Lieut. Mitchell writes, — " As to James's present state, I may mention, that he is 
now (July 1854) about fifty-nine years of age ; that he is stout and healthy ; gives 
little or no trouble, further than satisfying his necessary wants ; his conduct most 
afluctionato to his sister; and, apparently, he is at all times happy and contented. 
The only change in him for seveml years htwM, is such as might be expected 
from advancing years ; he does not now t^ike such long walks as formerly, 
and does not go so often from home. This may arise, however, in somo 
measure, from many of his kind friends in the district of country around Nairn 
being, of late years, removed by death. He is not so easily irritated as in his 
younger days. The sight of that eye which was operated on in 1809," is now quite 
gone ; but he still sees a little with the other. He is as fond as ever of smoking 
tobacco, a habit which, I find, he acquired in Tendon, at the time his eye waa 
(M)uchcd, although it was afterwards confirmed when he came to reside at Nairn in 
1811. He is now very fond of it ; and so systematic in all his habits, that ho has 
his regular number of smokes at home every day, in addition to what he may get 
from his numerous acquaintances in the town, — sometimes more than may be g»x)d 
for him, but which my sister cannot at all tini(!8 prevent." Lieut. Mitchell a»lds, 
'* There is a short account of my brother in Chambers's MincelUtny, No. 11, by a 
gentleman who saw him in 1832.'*— Ktl.] 
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Abelabd, a Nominalist, i. 182, aeq.; 
various authors quoted concerning, 
482, 483. 

Abstraction, on, in general, i. 22, 23, 
159-261 ; general or appellative, or 
generic temis founded upon, 22, 23, 
159, SM., see Primuni Cognitum ; 
utility of, 23 ; errors from, tb. ; classi- 
fication supposes abstraction, 161 ; 
abstraction the characteristic of a 
rational nature, 162 ; it is therefore 
subservient tn reasoning, 162, seq.; 
but also to a poetical imagination, 
163 ; abstraction possible without 
generalization, 164, 165 ; what are 
the objects of our thoughts when we 
employ general terms, 165, scq.; his- 
tory of tlie various opinions of philo- 
sophers upon this point — Platouists, 
Peripatetics, Stoics, &c., 166, ^e^.; 
opposing doctrines of the Realists and 
^lominaliHt8, 171, seq.; author coin- 
cides with the Nominalists in holding 
that the word itself is alone genernl, 
173, seq.; and with them also coincide 
Hobbes, I^nbnitz, Berkeley, Hume, 
Campbell, &c., 185, sea.; how far is 
language necessary to tnought ? 175- 
182 ; subdivision of the Nominalists 
into Nominalists strictly, and C!onccp- 
tualists, 189, seq.; to the Conceptuiu- 
ists Locke and neid are to be referred, 
190, seq. ; errors into which we are 
led by tne influence of language upon 
thought, 193 ; illustrated from Prin- 
cipal CamplHjIl, 193, seq.; from Hume, 
ib.; from Leibnitz, 197 ; in particular 
from inversion, and the free collocation 



of the ancient tongues, 196 ; the pur- 
poses to which abstraction and gener- 
alization are conducive, 198-205; is 
our expectation of the constancy of 
nature connected herewith ? 198, seq.; 
does every kind of reasoning involve 
the employment of general terms, ib.; 
difierence lictween the speculations of 
the philosopher and of the vulgar, 203, 
seq. ; errora to which we are liable in 
speculation and in practice, in conse- 
quence of a rnsh application of general- 
ized principles, 206-212 ; the truth of 
our generalized principles depends 
upon iheaccuracy of our previous study 
of 8ingulai*s, 206, seq.; mistakes of the 
various schools of philosophy in this 
respect, 207, seq. ; how much the pro- 
gress of reason and of society is af- 
fected by the proper or improper em- 
ployment of general propositions, 209, 
seq. ; differences of intellectual char- 
acter from different habits of abstrac- 
tion and generalization, 212-219 ; 
viz., habits of men of business, and 
habits of men of speculation, 213, seq.; 
and the opposite extremes of habits of 
abstraction and habits of detail, 217, 
seq.; pro|>er combination of these 
habits, 219; in particular, use and 
abuse of general principles in politics, 
219-251. 
Acquired Perceptions, on, in general, i. 
16 ; suppose both instinct and art, 
iii. 267. 
Addison, quoted in illustration of Asso- 
ciation and Wit, i. 272, seq.^ 279; of 
Association and Dreaming, 300, 803 ; 
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as to the province of Imagination, 
431 ; limits it to objects of sight, ib.; 
as to sympathetic imitation and the 
game of bowls, iii. 130; as to Instinct, 
275; as to the parental instinct of 
brutes, 277 ; his opinions in regard 
to instinct vague and inconsistent, 
278. 

Agcsilaus, his saying in regard to educa- 
tion, iii. 163. 

Akensidc, quoted as to the eflFect of 
Opinion in moral actions, i. 341 ; 
noticed as observing that the Second- 
ary Qualities of Matter, and speciallv 
Colour, as apprehended by the mina, 
do not exist m bodies, 496, (N.B. But 
a reference to the Dustrtation, p. 583, 
omitted, where an error of memory is 
acknowledged as to this observation, 
which ought to have been refeircd to 
Addison, not to Akensidc,) quoted, iii. 
223 ; biographical notice of, 374. 

Albinus, quoted as to Final Causes, ii. 
344. 

Alembert, see D'Alembert. 

Algebra, the symbols of, as illustrating 
the nature of General Terms, i. 22, 
178-182, 203, seq., ii. 88 ; as an instiii- 
ment of thought, 82 ; the algebraic 
calculus vaguely f^nd inaccurately 
styled the Analytic method, ii. 283. 

Alison, refeiTed to as founding taste on 
Association, i. 321. 

Alliteration, as connected with Associa- 
tion, i. 202, 277. 

American anonymous authors quoted, 
iii. 17, 18. 

Analogy, as a principle of Association, i. 
203, seq.; evidence of, what and how 
it differs from that of Experience, on, 
in general, ii. 171-179, 284-298 ; 
argues from similar to similar, as Ex- 
perience from same to same, 172 ; how 
connected with our expectation of 
natural events, 176, seq.; m language, 
1 78 ; how it differs from Resemblance, 
287, 288 ; is a resemblance of relations 
not merely of objects, ib. ; Buffon and 
Cuvicr ouotod in illustration, 392, 
393 ; analogy and unity of design arc 
often nearly synonymous, 289 ; the 
anatomical knowledge of the ancients 
from reasoning, 297 ; analogy rests 
ultimately on the evidence of experi- 
ence, 301 ; word analofjy in nuithe- 
matics, how used, 320, 321 ; that be- 
tween gjJvanism and electricity, 321, 
397. 

Analysis and Synthesis, (rieomctrical,) 



i. 84, seq.,\\. 263-271, also 272-283 ; 
mathematicians of^en use the tcmis 
Analysis and Synthesis vaguely to de- 
note as contrasted, the algebraic cal- 
culus and osteusive geometry, 283. 

Analysis and Synthesis, (Philoso]>hicAl,) 
ii. 249, «ctf., 263, 272-283. 

Ancient philosophers, their method of 
reasoning, i. 207, seq, 

Antoninus, quoted on the influence of 
Association and Phantasy, i. 341. 

Aquinas, (St. Thomas,) a Realist, i. 183, 
et alibi. 

Aristides, quoted as to high and low in 
musical notation, i. 498. 

Aristotle, opinions of his school in refer- 
ence to Universals, i. 169, seq,; his 
doctrine of the principles of Associa- 
tion, 261 ; notices the connexion be- 
tween genius and melancholy, 459 ; 
quoted as to the first principles of 
Reasoning, ii. 46 ; as to first truths, 
&c., 59 ; as to the errors arising from 
Language, the instrument of thought, 
99; probably suggested that Mathe- 
matical evidence is resolvable into 
identical propositions, 123, 124 ; bis 
doctrine, that " in mathematical quan- 
tities equahty is identity," 125, 377 ; 
quoted as to the Syllogism, 189, 192 ; 
as at once asserting t^at demonstra- 
tion is only of eternal truths, and that 
demonstration is founded on induction 
from sense, 194, see also 195 ; on his 
assertion that Definitions are the first 
principles of all demonstration, 195, 
196 ; iiis authority during the schol- 
astic ages vouched by Bayle, 203; 
quoted as to presence of mind, 221 ; 
his Organon an imperishable monu- 
ment to the powers of his mind, 223 ; 
his originality in regard to logic is 
not to be doubted ; did not borrow it 
from the Indian Brahmins, 224-229 ; 
on this point the statement in the 
book of Sophisms is decisive, 227, 
228 ; quoted as to Causation and scien- 
tific knowledge, 232 ; his division of 
Causes into Efficient, Material, For- 
mal, and Final, an error, 233, 234 ; the 
nature of his Observation or Expe- 
rience, that it did not include ex- 
periment, 243, 244 ; quoted as to the 
natiire of his Induction as opposed to 
that of Bacon, 257 ; a text of his 
quoted, in which he employs the term 
sophistical, 260 ; his division of Quan- 
tity, 378; quoted as to children at 
first calh'ng all men and women fathers 
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and mothers, 382 ; quoted aud repre- 
hended for an exprohsion in the sup- 
posititiouH treatise iniputoil to hiiu, Of 
the WorUlf 388 ; quoted oh to the 
lovo of Imitation, iii. 118; hiH char- 
acter A« a critic l»y l^opc, 236 ; <^uoted 
4is to his calling instinct the imitation 
of human life, 27C; as to the human 
Hand, 281, 288. 289. 

Armstrong, quoted as to the remedy for 
a too enthusiastic imagination, i. 458. 

Arnauld, (Anthony,) quoted to shew 
what is meant by lieason, ii. 13. 

Arrian, quoted as to the Brahmins, iii. 
1U4. 

All, what, how distinguished fi-om In- 
stinct, i. 36, iii. 251 ; implies intelli- 
gence, perception of an end, and the 
choice of means, iii. 267. 

Arthur, (Professor,) adduced as to the 
arrangement of ancient and modem 
languages, iii. 52. 

Ahflociation of Ideas, on, in general, i. 
23-25, 252-347 ; influence of custom 
and habit in forming, 23, 25, 258 ; 
some regulative circumstances, 24, 
253, seq. ; influence of the will in de- 
termining, 24, 25 ; importance of 
Association in morals, 25 ; iniluenco 
of contrast as an associating prin- 
ciple, 254, 264, 8eq. ; of perceived 
objects in Association, 255, 256 ; As- 
sociation of Ideas not an unexception- 
able denomination of the fact, 257, 
aeq.; relation of Association to Habit, 
258, 259 ; Habit may be resolved 
into Association, as well as Associa- 
tion into Habit, ib.; sometimes im- 
properly called Imagination, 259, 499 ; 
ilobbes calls the train of thought 
Beriea imaginationum^ ib.; by older 
English writers expressed by Phan- 
tasy or Fancy, 260 ; principles of As- 
sociation, in general, 261-266 ; these 
principles according to Aristotle, 261 ; 
according to Hume, ib.; distinction of 
these pnnciples into two classes, viz. 
the obvious and the recondite, 263 ; 
distinction of philosophical an^l poeti- 
cal associations, 263, acq.; alliteration 
as an associative principle, 262, 277 ; 
ditference in different individuals in 
regard to the facility of Association, 
265 ; of the power exercised by the 
mind over the train of thought, 266, 
seq.; this train de|icnds on cauMcs 
o|)erating in a manner inexplicable by 
us^ 266 ; this |K)wer principally found- 
ed on our habits of thinking influen- 



cing the laws of Association, 268, sea.; 
illustrated especially in regard to W it, 
270-274 ; to Khyine, 274-278 ; to Poe- 
tical Fancy, 278-282; to Invention 
in the Arts and Sciences, 282-289; 
Dreaming as connected with Associa- 
tion, 289-305 ; three qnestions to be ex- 
plained, 289, teq. ; the mental train in 
sleep subject to the general laws of As- 
sociation, 295-299 ; the mental train 
during sleep supposes also the suspen- 
sion ot the will, 299-305 ; states of Som- 
nambulism and Madness as subject to 
the same influence, 304 ; influence of 
Association on the intellectual and 
active powers, in general, 305-347 ; 
more especially in relation to our spe- 
culative conclusions, 305-321 ; Asso- 
ciation of ideas, not necessarily con- 
nected, becomes by habit intimate or 
even indissoluble, as between Colour 
and Extension, 306, 496; Space and 
Time, 306; certain notes of music 
and high or low, \b. ; Sensations and 
Perceptions, 307 ; tho term Associa- 
tive is impro(}erly applied to all na- 
tural and necessary conjunctions, and 
should be limited to what is fortuitous 
and habitual, 499 ; errors founded in, 
308, aeq.; as that events synchron- 
ously occurring are naturally con- 
nected, 309; nence many popular 
sui)erbtitionB, 310 ; that what are ac- 
cidentally associated are necessarily 
related, 311, «eq.; hence a largo class 
of prejudices, 313 ; imp«->rtauce of phi- 
losophy for their cure, 314, acq,; in- 
fluence of this principle in giving to 
errors the appearance of truths, 316, 
seq. ; in relation to our judgments in 
matters of taste, 321-334, 339; in re- 
gard to dress, 323, ««^.; to fashions, 
325, ieq. ; Association renders objects 
of taste pleasing in two ways, ib.; its 
influence on language noted, ib.; on 
literature, 327, teq. ; on statuary and 
painting, 328, s&i.; on poetry and 
iwetical diction, 329-334 ; on our 
moral judgments, 334-341 ; on our 
happiness, 340 ; Association of ideas 
resembled to Attraction in physics by 
Hume, 336; applied to explain all 
our moral principles, and in general 
all our intellectual pleasures and 
pains, and by what philo.sopher8, 336, 
8e([.; in opposition to this view, 
342, 8eq., 346, aeq.; how it contri- 
butes to the enjoyment of objects of 
beauty and sublimity, 339, aeq.; As- 
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sociation and Imagination contrasted, 
498. 

Attention, as an intellectual operation, 
i. 21; on, in general, 120-143; are 
sensible phaenomcna which we have 
not attended to, unperceived or only 
unrccollected ? 120, eeq.; dependence 
of Memory upon attention, 122, aeq., 
352 ; importance of attention in ge- 
neral, 123, sea.; attention in relation 
to Custom ana Habit, 124, seq.; diffi- 
culty in regard to the operation of the 
Will in respect of our habitual actions, 
125-139; Attention as distinguished 
by Reid from Consciousness, 134 ; 
difference between men of speculation 
and men of practice in regard to, 138, 
$eq. ; can we at the same moment at- 
tend to more than a single object, 140- 
143 ; voluntary and involuntary, the 
distinction vague, 143 ; illustrated by 
the exaiuple of the American calcu- 
lating boy, ii. 376. 

Atterbury, (Bishop,) quoted, iii. 11. 

Augustin, as to the ^^ Homo sum,** &c. 
of Terence, iii. 170. 

Axioms, not the first principles from 
which, even in Mathematics, its moi*e 
recondite truths are deduced, ii. 26 ; 
not mere equations, 28, 29 ; what 
Euclid calls axioms are propositions 
of various kinds, 32, 369, 370 ; the 
name improperly applied by Bacon 
and Sir Isaac Newton to general pro- 
positions gained by induction, 34, 
236 ; Axioms and Principles contrast- 
ed, 38-40, 46, 47. 



Babdage, (Mr.) ii. 396. 

Bacon, first person who recognised that 
the proper object of physics and philo- 
sophy m general was not Causes, but 
constant conjunctions, ii. 231 ; quoted 
thereto, i. 5 or 6, ii. 236, 238 : quoted 
as to the infiuence of Language 
upon thought, 9 ; as to the slow pro- 
gress of past, and the hope of more 
rapid progress in future philosophy, 
9, 10 ; as to the definition of Art, 36, 
iii. 251 ; his merits as to the proper 
object of philosophical speculation, 50, 
seq., 52, seq. ; on renunciation of pre- 
judice, 68 ; on prevalent errors in 
philosophy, 80 ; quoted, 82 ; influ- 
ence of, 83 ; quoted on jugglers, 133 ; 
as to practical skill and speculative 
wisdom, 219; on theory in politics, 
223 ; as to Time, the great political 



mnovator, 229 ; how the understand- 
ings of men are equalized by a regu- 
lated method, 245, 288 ; quoted in 
favour of politictU progress, 247 ; as 
to sleep and dreaming, 291 ; as to 
Association, 316, 320 ; in reg^ard in 
the dependence of Memory upon At- 
tention, 352 ; in regard to the effect 
of system upon Memory, 370 ; as to 
the selection of objects to be remem- 
bered, 417 ; as to the saying, " speak- 
ing makes a ready man,** 429 ; no- 
ticed as inadequate in his theory of 
Causation, 478 ; quoted as to the uni- 
formity of certain cycles in the sea- 
sons, ii. 167 ; as to the utility of 
Logic, 203, 204 ; as to the dependence 
of Syllogism upon words, 206 ; cor- 
rects the error of the ancients in 
regard to the object of Physics, which 
is not necessary but constant conjunc- 
tion, 231 ; his notion in regard to the 
relation of Cause and Effect ; not. how- 
ever, peculiarly correct, 234, 235 ; bis 
misapplication of the term cudom, 236; 
held by Hume to have been ignorant 
of Mathematics, — ^as only pointing out 
at a distance the road to true philoso- 
phy, and — as inferior to Galileo and to 
Kepler, ih.; bow far this is true, ib. ; his 
saying that " Knowledge is Power," 
241 ; quoted, as to the absence of ex- 
periment in the philosophy of the 
ancients, 244 ; as to Analysis and 
Synthesis, 249 ; used many old words 
in new significations, and quoted to 
that eftect, 254, aco. ; quoted as to the 
employment of the term form, 255, 
256 ; does not coincide with Plato in 
regard to the proper object of science, 
256 ; quoted as to his Induction and 
its method in contrast to that of Aris- 
totle, 256, 258, 261, 262 ; as to Analy- 
sis, 274 ; as to the total symmetry of 
science, 298 ; as to experimenttt luci- 
fera, &c., 302 ; as to the use of Hypo- 
thesis, 305, 306 ; as to the omission 
of a merely rumoured experience, 327 ; 
as to his apparent rejection of an in- 
quiry into Final Causes, 335-339 ; 
defence of, 337, scq.; quoted as to the 
slow progress of evolution of the 
sciences, 364 ; ns to Final Causes and 
their abuse, 399 ; as to sympathetic 
imitation, iii. 147 ; as to the force of 
custom in education, 165 ; as to the 
effect of mathematical study, 203 ; 
alleged as to the latitude in the use 
of the word Poet, 222. 
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Bailly, quoted on tlic sa^city and in- 
Btincts of the lower animalfl, i. 200, 
iii. 292, seq.; in the case of Leibnitz, 
as to the effect of writing in otrcngth- 
ening the memory, 369 ; as to Attrac- 
iion in the months of the ancients, 
and in general in regard to the import 
of worJs and their change of meaning, 
ii. 264 ; a^ to the simplicity of nature, 
300; as to the probability of an hypo- 
thesis from its simplicity, 312 ; as to 
the connexion of the Irish Ogham 
with the rersepolitnn characters, iii. 
69 ; as to Animal Magnetism, 150. 

Rairour, (Dr.) quoted as to the acquaint- 
ance with Aristotle's logic in the 
East, ii. 226. 

Darclay, (Apologist for the Quakers,) 
({noted, iii 154, 169. 

Barrow, quoted for a statement of Cause 
and Effect, i. 476 ; controverted as to 
the nature of geometrical principles, 
Definitions, Axioms, Postulates, &c., 
ii. 121, 122 ; quoted as to equality 
and identity in Mathematics, 127, 
128, 8eq.; as to mathematical super- 
position, 149, 150; as to Common 
iSense, 374. 

Hatteux, (Abbe,)addu<'cd ns to the power 
of arrangement in language, iii. 45, 46. 

BaxU^r, (Andrew,) his opinion in regard 
to dreams, i. 301 ; quoted as to Final 
Causes, ii. 342 ; his strictures upon 
Maclaurin, 387 ; his coincidence with 
Malebranche, 388. 

liayer, quoted as to the deriTation of 
Indian science and langimge from the 
(•reeks of Bactriana, iii. 80, 81, 99- 
lUl. 

liaylc, quoted to show the legitimacy 
of the "appeal to Common Sense" 
against the logicid sophistry by which 
the general lolicfs of mankind are 
assailed, ii. 57, 58 ; on the authority 
of Aristotle during the mid«lle ages, 
203, 224 ; as to the scht)la8tic sul)- 
tlety and love of disputation shown 
by the Iiish, 211. i*rc aho 08 ; as to 
the knowK'dge of the bcKiks of Aristotle 
in the EaKt, 226 ; as to the faculties 
of brutes, iii. 250. 

Beattie, shows that ilume*s enumeration 
of the principles of Association was 
anticipated by Aristotle,^ i. 261 ; 
quoted as to high and low in musical 
notation, 498 ; as to the meaning of 
the term Reason, ii. 50, 64 ; not a 
plagiarist, 63 ; his doctrine of Com- 
mon Sense, 64, 65 ; his statement of 



the argument from Common Sense 
contrasted with that of Reid, 66, 67 ; 
his explanation of a passage in Horace 
rejected, iii. 50 ; noticed as an ex- 
ample of the incompatibility of poe- 
tical and metaphysical thinking, 232. 

Beddoes, (Dr.) noticed for his attempted 
reduction of Mathematical evidence 
to Experiment and Observation, ii. 
142, seq. 

Bergmann, quoted as to the mode of 
ivfomiing the langiuige of Chemistry, 
i. 347. 

Bcrkuley, his theory of the non-exist- 
ence of Matter, i. 19 ; quoted as to 
Habit, 127 ; a Nominalist, 185, seq.^ 
etplurUs, ii. 91, seq.; his theory of 
Cause and Effect quoted, 477 ; his 
interview with Clarke, ii. 53 ; noticed 
as maintaining that his Idealism was 
conformable to the " Common Sense'' 
of mankind, 55, 56 ; quoted as to the 
true object of Physics. 239 ; as to the 
errors arising from the language of 
Psychology being; borrowed from the 
language of Phybics, 315. 

Berlin Essa^'ist, quoted as to equality or 
Identity in Mathematics, ii. 128, seq. 

Bernouilli, (Daniel,) noticed in illustra- 
tion of the illogical application of 
mathematical principles, iii. 204. 

Biffin, (Miss,) intelligent, though bom 
without extremities, iii. 285. 

Blacklock, (Dr.) referred to as to the 
pleasure proposed by Poetry, i. 446. 

Blair, <iuoted as to the power of arrange- 
ment in language, iii. 45. 

Blane, (Sir Gilbert,) referred to in re- 
gard to Sympathetic Imitation, iii. 
149. 

Bodily frame, (our,) accommodated to 
our intellectual faculties, i. 17, iii. 
281, #^7. 

Bwly, notions of, merely relative, i. 17. 

Boileau, quoted, iii. 224. 

Bopp, (Francis,) adduced as to the San- 
scrit, iii. 80. 

Bos, (Abbe de,) adduced, iii. 9. 

BoHcovich, mistakes the proper object 
of physical philosophy, i. 50 ; his dy- 
namical theory of matter referred to, 
107, 108, 110, 343, ii. 233; thinks it 
curious that Extension should have 
three dimensions, and Duration only 
one, 306; quoted as to Observation 
and Experiment, i. 6, ii. 243 ; in 
favour ot Hypothesis, 305, 395. 

BoBwell, quoted as to the connexion of 
imagination and memory, iii. 230. 
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BoufUers, (M. de,) quoted as to sympa- 
thetic imitation in women, iii. 124. 

Bourne, (Vincent,) quoted, in illustra- 
tion of poetical fancy, i. 279. 

Boyle, (the Hon. Mr.) quoted, i. 312 ; in 
favour of Final Causes, ii. 340, sea., 
345, 346 ; as to the mechanical skill 
displayed in the universe, and cen- 
sured, ii. 387, 388. 

Braidwood, (tejichcr of the deaf and 
dumh,) adduced, iii. IG. 

Brain, our extremely limited knowlcdco 
of its functions as acknowledged bv 
Cuvier, iii. 387, 388. 

Brcadthless lines, the author maintains 
cannot be perceived or conceived, i. 
163, 164; ii. 84. 

Brosses, Tthe President de,) referred to 
as to tne formation of language, iii. 
34; as to the common meaning of 
certain sounds in all languages, 
72, 73. 

Broussonet, his case quoted, as illustrat- 
ing partial failures of memory, i. 359. 

Brown, (Dr. Thomas,) noticed with 
commendation, i. 491 ; as an instance 
of the incompatibility of poetical and 
metaphysical thinking, iii. 231 ; stric- 
tures on his philosophy, 375-377. 

Brown, (Rev. David,) quoted as to the 
Sanscrit, iii. 79. 

Browne, (Bishop,) quoted, as to the 
theory of Causation, ii. 389. 

Bnicker, his account of I(U'a!< in the 
Platonic and Aristotelic schools, i. 
170; quoted touching the Nominalist 
cmtroversy, 189 ; touching Plato's 
(loclrine of Ideas, 481 ; as to the 
Universals, of Stilpo and the Megaric 
sect, ib. ; as to lloscelinus, the Nomi- 
nalists, &c., 481, 482 ; as to the ap- 
plication of the term Association ox\\y 
to conjunctions, fortuitous and habi- 
tual, 499 ; as to the ultra-nominalism 
of HobbcH, ii. 152. 

Brutes, held by the Cartesians to be 
mere machines, i. 37, iii. 279, scq. ; by 
modern matenalists to be only less per- 
fectly organized than man, ih. ; Brutes 
and men, see Men and brutes. 

Buchanan, (Dr. Francis,) quoted as to 
the Brahmins, &c., iii. 105; as to tho 
low antiquity of Brahminio manu- 
scripts, 113. 

Buchanan, (George,) his Francisuinus 
quoted, iii. 85. 

liuckinger, intelligent, yet born without 
extremities, iii. 28 1. 

Buftier, praised for the precision of his 



employment of tho term Idea^ \'.^^ '• 
as to the conditions of a legilimat^ 
employment of the argament from 
Common Sense, ii. 61 ; not fairly ap- 
preciated in France, 63 ; his English 
translator praised and dispraised, 65, 
66 ; on his saying " that there is one 
species of madman who makes an ex- 
cellent logician," 209, 210 ; quoted as 
to the ground of our belief, I"* of 
other existences besides self^ 2*- of 
the reality of design, wisdom, truth, 
&c. 404. 

Buffon, (|uoted as to tho necessity of 
Idetis m Perception, i. 106 ; as io 
analogy and resemblance, ii. 392 ; as 
to the Imitation which he calls me- 
chanical, iii. 117, 118; as to corpo- 
real sympathy in elo(juence, 158, 159 ; 
agrees with Helvetius as to intelli- 
gence being the result of organiza- 
tion, 282 ; quoted as to the two kinds 
of perfectibility in man and brutes, 297. 

Burke, quoted as to the use and abuse 
of abstract principles in politics, i. 
216 ; as to the study of Law, 426 ; its 
good and evil influences, ii. 207 ; as 
to the mode in which the pleasurable, 
the end proposed by Poetry, is effocte<l, 
i. 444, seq.; his opinion on this con- 
troverted by the author, 447, seq. ; 
(|Uoted as to Definition, ii. 119 ; as to 
Sympathetic Imiti\tion, iii. 117; as to 
the connexion of bodily movement 
and mental affection, 140 ; on one dis 
advantage of metaphysical studies, 
108. 

Hussy, (Rabutin, Comte de,) quoted as to 
the remedy of time, ii. 110; iii. 190. 

Butler, (Bishop,) quoted as to the plan of 
study, i. 409 ; as to his theory of (.^auso 
and Eflect, 476 ; as to the effect of 
Imagination in the formation of moral 
habits, 503, 504. 



Cauaxis, quoted as .igainst Final 
Causes, ii. 344 ; as to Sympathetic 
Imitation, iii. 144 ; adduced as to the 
difference l>etwcen the sexes, 239. 

( 'jesar, <{ noted as to the eflect of writing 
in weakening the memory, i. 25, 368. 

Cambridge : Mathematical studies 
scarcely known in that university till 
towards tho middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, ii. 237. 

< 'amerarins, (the younger,) quoted for the 
i'as(; of Schwcikcr, intelligent though 
born without extremities, iii 285 
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CnraiBards, iii. 153, 1(59. 

Canipanellap alleged in relation to the 
Law of Sympathetic Imitation, iii. 
140, 373. 

Campbell, (Principal,) a Nominalist, i. 
186, ii. 96, et pluries; on errors in 
reasoning from language as an in- 
strument of thought, 193, s^^. ; shews 
that Hume's enumeration of the prin- 
ciples of Association is incomplete 
and vague, 261 ; quoted as to Wit, 
270 ; as to the meaning of the word 
Reason, ii. 11; as to the nature of 
Mathematical Axioms, 26, seq.; his 
doctrine criticised, 28, sen.; quoted 
as to the value of analogical evidence, 
297 ; as to the relative advantages of 
ancient and modem tongues, iii. 43, 
51 ; as to the visual perception of 
distance by the brutes, 253. 

Cartes, (Des,) see Descartes. 

Cause, distinction of Metaphysical or 
Efficient, and of Physical causes, i. 97, 
ii. 230, seq.; common prejudice that 
physical events are linked, and per- 
ceived to be linked, together as causes 
and effects, i. 97 ; H ume's disproof 
of this prejudice, 97, 98 ; quotations 
in regard to the opinions in antiquity 
touching Causation, i. 5 or 6, ii. 232. 

Cause and Effect, as a principle of As- 
sociation, i. 263 ; theorv of, as anti- 
cipating Hume, Btatea by Barn»w, 
Butler, Berkeley, Locke, Malebranche. 
Hobbes, to say nothing of Bacon and 
Descartes, 476-479; by Bishop 
Browne, Glanvill, Lo Clerc, ii. 389, 
390 ; subsequent statements by Clarke, 
Price, Reid, Waring, Ferguson, Robi- 
son, Gregory, (Dr. James,) ii. 418- 
424 ; that a connexion among physical 
events must bo for ever beyon<l our 
observation, was clearly shown by 
Hume, 479 ; that our belief of the ex- 
istence of Efficient Causes is a natural 
or ultimate principle, ii. 45 ; causes 
and effects in the operations of nature 
mean only signs and tho things sig- 
nified, 247 ; rrcvost's opinion in re- 
gard to the word "force ou energie'^ 
fpower) in Causation, 415. 

Celtic language, attempts at its deriva- 
tion, iii. 67, seq. 

Cervantes, quoted in regard to transla- 
tions, i. 280. 

" Chain of Causes and Effects," this lan- 
guage reprehended, i. 99, 479, ii. 232, 
235,386-389. 
Character, (intellectual,) varieties of, 



from different habits of abstraction 
and generalization, i. 212-219 ; iii. 
185-249. 

Charron, auoted as to the reasoning 
power of brutes, ii. 175, iii. 272, 295. 

Chemistry, new nomenclature of, refer- 
red to, as illustrating the utility of a 
reform in the language of other 
branches of science, i. 83, 197, 347. 

Chcnevix, (Richard,) quoted in illustra- 
tion of the proper order of procedure 
in studying mental philobophy, i. 345. 

Cheselden, quoted as to tne case of 
cataract treated by him, iii. 302, 303, 
305, 309. 

Chesterfield, his sayings as to Wit, i. 
273, 285 ; adduced, iii. 15. 

Cheyne, adduced as an instance of the 
absurd reasoning of mathematicians, 
iii. 205. 

Chillingworth, his character, ii. 209. 

Cibl)er, (CoUey,) quoted as to mimicry, 
iii. 142. 

Cicero, quoted as to the meaning of the 
term Cause, i. 6, ii. 232 ; in regard to 
Association, i. 253, 255 ; as to our easy 
recollection of objects of interest or 
affection, 354 ; as to the failure of 
memory in old ag(t, 360, 361 ; as to 
topical memory, 412 ; as to his theory 
of memorv, 501 ; as to the universal 
consent of mankind, ii. 60; as to the 
Platonic year, 167 ; as to the true 
utility of logic, 228 ; as to the utili- 
tarian system of morals, 355; as to 
the phrase ttejisus communis, 374 ; as 
to the uei^essity of a multitude for 
eloquence, iii. 158 ; as to the human 
hand, 282 ; as to the difference be- 
tween man and brutes, 298 ; as to the 
'vord fricctum, 378. 

Clarendon, (Earl of,) quoted for his cha- 
racter of Chillingworth, ii. 209. 

Clarke, (Dr. Samuel,) his theoretical 
expressions touching Memory refer- 
retl to, i. 603; his interview with 
Berkeley, ii. 53 ; alleged as an autho- 
rity for the word law as expressive of 
a general fact of nature, 159; quotations 
from, in regard to Causation, 418, 419. 

Classification, process of, founded on 
Abstraction, 1. 22, 2.3, 161. 

Claudian, quoted as to the application 
of the term law to a general physical 
fact, ii. 162. 

Clavius, quoted as to the Platonic vear, 
ii. 167. 

Clerc, (John I^,) quoted as to the 
theor)' of Causation, ii. 390. 
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Clericus, see Clerc. 

Colebrooke, (H. J.) quoted as to San- 
scrit, iii. 87, 93. 

Colour and Extension, (see Extension ;) 
Raid's speculation in regard to, i. 
496; appears to the author incon- 
sistent, io. 

Common Sense, principles of, on, in ge- 
neral, i. 28 ; objections to the expres- 
sion, ii. 49, 68 ; the expression " Com- 
mon Sense" employed, besides Reid, 
by Berkeley, 50 ; by Hume, 57 ; by 
Bayle, 58 ; by Buffier, 61 ; by Bent- 
Icy, 67 ; for the use of the same term 
and in what senses by Cicero, 374 ; 
by Horace, ib.; by Phaedrus, ib.; by 
Juvenal, ib. / by Barrow and Shaftes- 
bury, ib.; by the Schoolmen, 375; 
by Hobbes, tb.; by Sir John Davis, 
ib.; Reid's doctrine of, 66, seq. 

Conception, as an intellect nal operation 
is to Mr. Stewart the simple repre- 
sentation of past sensations and per- 
ceptions, i. 21, 144, 145; the objects 
of some senses more easily conceived 
than those of others, 21, 146-148; 
does it imply belief in the existence 
of its object, 22, 301 ; is intimately 
connected with the body, 22 ; on, in 
general, 144-158 ; discriminated from 
the other powers, 144 ; from Memory, 
144, 350 ; implies no idea of time, ib.; 
how it differs from the Simple Appre- 
hension of the Schoolmen and of 
Reid, 144, seq.; how from Imagina- 
tion, 145, 146, 431 ; these faculties, 
however, very nearly allied, 149 ; this 
faculty mjiy be greatly improved by 
use, 147; great differences between 
man and man in the conception of 
colours, 147, 148; a talent for de- 
scription dependent on the energy of 
conception, 148 ; is concention at- 
tended with any belief in tne exist- 
ence of its object? 149; Reid says 
no, ib.; the afhrmative maintained, 
but with iliffidence, by Stewart, 149- 
158 ; Roid quoted in favour of our 
author's opinion, 151 ; to the same 
effect Roid's doctrine of Perception ap- 
plied, 153-158; tragic representations 
produce a momentary belief in the 
reality of the distresses exhibited, 
157 ; analogous illusions, 157, 158 ; 
a general conception (representation) 
impossible, ii. B3. 

Conceptualists, see Abstraction. 

Conditlac, quoted as to the origin of 
appellative names, i. 160, ii. 381 ; on 



the Razfyr of the Nominalist*, 180 ; a 
Nominalist, 186; qu()ted as to our 
sensations of the Secondai^ Qualities 
which he connects with objects by the 
])rinciples of an habitual Associatioo, 
497 ; his assertion n-sti-icted — ** The 
art of reasoning is only a language 
well constituted," ii. 101 ; charged as 
confounding two classes of Definitions, 
119; quoted as holding that the evi- 
dence of all reasoning lies in the 
perception of identity, 130, seq^ com- 
pare, 201 ; quoted and criticisetl as to 
Analysis and Synthesis, 278-283. 

Condorcet, qiioted as to the improve- 
ment in tiie acquirement of Mathe- 
matics and Physics, i. 211, 488; 
as to the political progress of society, 
236 ; his subsequent extra va^nce 
noticed, 488 ; quoted and criticiseil 
as to his addition of Calculation to 
Observation and Ex]>eriment, as an 
instrument in the study of nature, ii. 
242 ; quoted as to the difference of 
the sexes, iii. 238. 

C-onsciousness, on, i. 13 ; how it affords 
us a knowledge of otir own existence 
and personal identity, ib. ; necessary 
for every act of mind, 134 ; distin- 
guished from Attention, ib.; from Re- 
flection, 122, 123. 

Contingent and Necessary Truths, dif- 
ference of, ii. 319. 

Contrariety or Contrast, as a principle 
of Association, i. 263, seq. 

Cook, (Captain,) quoted as to the origin 
of appellatives, i. 160. 

Copleston, (Bishop,) his anourous 
pamphlet quoted, as to the utility of 
Logic, ii. 203. 

Court de Gebelin, see Gcbelin. 

Crawford, (Mr. Quintin,) adduced or 
quoted as to the Brahmius, iii. 87, 
102, 103. 

Cretins, iii. 247, 248, 326. 

Crowds, contagious sympathy among, 
iii. 157, seq.; 169, seq. 

Crving and Laughing, their connexion, 
iii. 237. 

Cudworth, quoted as to the meaning of 
the word wisdom, and as recording the 
relative opinions of Plato and Aris- 
totle, ii. 18 ; a ConceptuaHst, if not a 
Realist, 90 ; quoted as to Bacon's re- 
jection of Final Causes, 337, 338. 

Cullcn, (Dr.) his saying quoted, — 
" There are more false facts current in 
the world than false theories," ii. 327. 

Cuvier, (Fred.,) his opposition to the au- 
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tlior in regard to Habit and Instinct, 
i. 130 ; quoted as to Final CuU8t's, ii. 
342 ; as to Analog}' and Kt'8eml»Iancc, 
392, 393 ; alleged as to the sagacity 
of brutes, iii. 295 ; quoted as to the 
ditfcreuce of men and brutes, 299; 
c| noted as to instinct and the viRUul 
I)erception of distance bv the brutes, 
379 ; in regard to the little knowledge 
we have of the functions of the Brain 
and its several parts, 387, 388. 
Cyrus, his great memory, i. 376. 



D'Alembert, quoted as to the Second- 
ary Quality or Sensation of Colour, i. 
497 ; as to obscurity in metaphysical 
writings, ii. 20, 21 ; to shew tliat the 
genesis of our ideas should be the 
principal, if not the sole object of meta- 
phynics, 22 ; quoted as to the nature of 
mathematical Axioms, and criticised, 
29 ; to shew that the Definitions are 
the principles in mathematics, 32, 
39, 40 ; as to the princii)le of Super- 
position. &c., in geometry, 143, 149; 
nis doubts touching the Calculus of 
Probabilities, referred to, 182 ; quot«id 
as to the art of conjecturing in Medi- 
cine, 326 ; as to the relation between 
tlio Theorems of pure geometry and 
their practical applications, 379, 380 ; 
adduced and quoted as to the modf of 
correction of the imperfect nomen- 
clature of Mental philosophy, iii. 58, 
69 ; quoted as to the blina man com- 
paring the colour red to the sound of 
a trumpet, 60 ; as to the opposition of 
the Metaphysical and of the Mathe- 
matical genius, 219; as to the non- 
connexion of a turn for mathematics 
and for games of skill, 220 ; alleged as 
to the latitude in the use of the word 
poet, 222 ; quoted as to the opposition 
of mathematical and poetical pursuits, 
233 ; his portrait by Afarmontel, 234. 

Dalgarno, notice of, and in particular 
his attempt at a Universal Character, 
i. 197, 486, 487, iii. 339, 341, 342 ; 
quoted as to the education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, 339, seq. 

Darwin, noticed as an instance of tho 
incompatibility of poetical and philo- 
sophical thinking, iii. 225, 232 ; re- 
marks upon his Zoonomia, and spe- 
culations touching Instinct, 257, seq, 

Davis, (Sir John,) quoted in regard to 
the meaningof the wonl Ueason, ii. 1 1 ; 
as to the name Common Sense, 375. 



Deductive evidence, on, in general, i. 
29-31 ; doi's Reasoning not involve 
Intuition ? 29 ; of two kinds, Demon- 
strative and Probable, 30. 

Definitions, {see First Principles, Mathe- 
matics,) on Aristotle's doctrine of, ii. 
120; Definitions and Hypotheses con- 
vertible terms, 120, 134; definitions 
are equations, 121 ; Hutton, liarrow, 
Wallis, controveited in regard to the 
nature of mathematical definitions, 
121, 122 ; on Aristotle's assertion, 
that definitions are the first principles 
of all demonstration, 195, 196. 

Degerando, quoted as to the study of 
Mental philosophy, i. 346; for his 
correction of Cimdillac in regard to 
the identity of reasoning and lan- 
guage, ii. 101, seq.; adduced in re- 
gard to the Analysis and Synthesis of 
Metaphysicians and of Mathemati- 
cians, 283. 

Demonstrative Evidence, what, i. 30 ; 
narrow field of, limited to pure ma- 
thematics and theoretical mechanics, 
ii. 153, seq.; what when combined 
with the evidence of Sense, as in 
practical CJeometry, an<l with the 
evidence of Sense and of Induction 
as in Mechanical PhiK>sophy, 153- 
157. 

Descartes, his doctrine as to the Second- 
ary Qualities of I^tdy, i. 18 ; his rea- 
soning against them only plausible 
from its ambiguity, 495, 496 ; as to the 
Ideal theory, 19; his merits in regard 
to the ])hiloRophy of Mind, 54, $eq.; 
nsKcrted to be the first philosopher 
who clearly stated the distinction be- 
tween Mind and Matter, and the pro- 
per mode of studying the mental 
phenomena, 473 ; Keiil, it is contend- 
ed, misunderstood him, 473, 474 ; 
on Descartes' theory of Perception, 
and lieid's criticism thereon, 474- 
476 ; his doctrine of Causation noticed 
as erroneous, 479; quoted as to the 
errors arising from Language as an in- 
stniment of thought, ii. 98; as to the 
pnidence of not overtly attacking pre- 
vailing tenets, 255 ; as to the ampli- 
tude of tho powers of nature, 314 ; as 
to his rejection of an inquiry into 
Final Causes, 344, 345 ; as to his 
f ensue communis, 376 ; as to the de- 
pendence of Mathematics on Ima^- 
nation, and not merely on Reason, ui. 
201 , 202 ; according to him, brutes are 
mere machines, i. 37, iii. 278, 279. 
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Design, see Final Cuurch. 

Desire, see Will. 

Dcstutt-Tracy, one of the few French 
philosophers who have fairly appre- 
cia^ Buffier, ii. C5, 66. 

Diderot, quoted as to the apprehension 
of identity being the resalt of raathe- 
matical reasoning, ii. 130; as to in- 
version, or the power of arrangement 
in languages, iii. 45; as to the end 
proposed l)y the arts of Imitation, 
181 ; as to universality of knowledge, 
249 ; as to the Blind, 304, 326. 

Dion Cassius, quoted as to the inter- 
course of India with Rome, iii. 88. 

Diodoms Siculus, quoted as to the policy 
of Alexander the Great in India, iii. 82. 

Discovery and Invention distinguished, 
i. 282, seq. 

Distance, perception of, by the eye, in 
roan and brutes, iii. 252, 253; are In- 
stinct and Experience here both con- 
cerned ? 253, see Acquired Perceptions. 

Dow, (Colonel,) quoted as to the inven- 
tion of the Sanscrit by the Indian 
priests, iii. 83. 

Dreaming, as explained by Association, 
i. 289-305, 492, seq. ; three questions 
may be propost»d, out first only psy- 
chological, — Wh/U in tJie state of ffie 
Mind in sleep? 289, seq. ; what induces 
sleep? 291, seq.; what is the state of 
the Will during sleep ? 292, seq. ; it is 
suHpended as regulating the bodily 
movements, 293 ; and as reBpects tlic 
mind, the train of thought depends on 
the laws of Apsociaticm, which act 
while we are awake, independently of 
the will, 295, seq.; that the circum- 
stances which discriminate dreaming 
from our waking thoughts, are 8uch 
as might l)e expected from a suspen- 
sion of the will, 299-305 ; the author's 
theory of <lreaming contrasted with 
that of Darwin, 495. 

Drummond of Hawthornden, his Polenio- 
MiiUlinia quoted, iii. 85, 90, 91. 

Duclos, quoted in regard to the improve- 
ment of Memory, i. 394. 



Eclectics, of, their doctrine relative to 
Universals, i. 170. 

Economists, (French school of,) view of 
their theory, i. 231-242, 489. 

Edgeworlb, (Miss*.) quoted as to memory, 
i. 381, 385; m\ exccpti«n from her 
sex in the power of abstract specula- 
tion, iii. 242. 



Edinburgh Review, (ariicle hy Mr. Ha- 
milton?) quoted AS to the Sanscrit, 
iii. 88, 96, 101, 102 ; as to the theory 
of ventriloquism, 176, seq. 

Education, how dependent on Asaocia- 
tion, i. 340 ; study, order of, 419^23. 

Edwards, (Jonathan,; quoted as to ad- 
jectives in the Monegan language, 
iii. 29, seq. 

Efficiency, notion of, supposes the 
agency of mind, ii. 232, «ey. ; ££Bcient 
causes, our ignorance of, i. 97, 98, ii. 
245. 

Elegiac Poetry, stnicture of, ita versifi- 
cation, i. 275. 

Elements of the Philosophy of Ike 
Human mind, of this work by Mr. 
Stewart, the reason and utilities) of 
its different parts, ii. 358-365. 

Ennius, quoted in regard to our dislike 
of the ape, though the brute most 
resembling ourselves, iii. 387. 

JtJntia nan sunt mvltipUcanda pnHer 
nexxssitfitem, called the razor of Uccam, 
or of the Nominalists, a special modi- 
fication of the Law of Parcimony, 
criticised by Stewart, i. 180; ex- 
pounded by Ijeibnitz, 484. 

Epictetus, quoted as to the moral influ- 
ence of associated imaginations, 341 ; 
as to an eclectic memory, 389 ; as to 
Final ("auscs, ii. 348. 

Equilibrist, art of, as illustrating the 
principle of Habit, i. 132. 

Erskine, (Lord,) quoted as to the logic 
of lunatics, ii. 210. 

" Essence of fjogic,'^ an Arabian trea- 
tise, noticed, 253. 

Euchd, quoted in regard to mathema- 
tical equalitv and Superposition, ii. 
^ 150, 369, 370. 

Eugcnios, (I)iaconuR,) erroneously stat- 
ed by Monboddo to be the author of 
the distinction in Logic, between 
containing actually and potentittVff, 
ii. 200. 

Euler, his great memory, i. 377, 378 ; 
(]|Uoted as to mathematical Induction, 
ii. 390 ; as an instance of the irrational 
confidence of mathematicians, iii. 203, 
204. 

Evidence, Intuitive and Inductive, dif- 
ference of, i. 27-31. 

Experience, evidence of, what and how it 
differs from thntof Analogj', on, in gen- 
eral, ii. 171-179,284-298; to reason 
from Exi>crience, is to reason from the 
same to the same, from individual to 
individual of the same species : from 
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Analoj^y ih from similar to similar, 
tntm H|)ccie8 to species of tho snnic 
gniuis, 172, 324; Experience and In- 
unction to be distinguished, 2G2 ; Ex- 
perience and Analogy differ, not in 
lind, but merely in degree, 284, seq.t 
324 ; certain modem misapplications 
of the word exemplified from Medi- 
cine and from Politics, 322-334 ; in- 
validated by a too facile admission of 
ojiserted facts, 327 ; and by an admis- 
sion of insulated and nnauthenticated 
particulars, ib.; not opposed to Theory, 
329. 

Experiment and Observation, tlic essen- 
tial organs of accurate information, or 
philosophical knowledge, ii. 243 ; but 
only a step towards a further end ; 
viz., !*• to resolve particular facts into 
others more simple and comprehen- 
sive, and 2^ to apply these general 
facts, or lauM ofnaturtt to a syntlietic 
explanation of particular phenomena, 
244, seq. ; this chiefly seen in Optics 
and Astronomy, 248. 

Extension and Colour, their intimate, 
or even indissoluble connexion in 
thought, i. 98, 163, 306, 307, 496; 
ii. 84, 231 ; this connexion results 
from a habit of Association, ib. 



Faillr (Jean de la) quoted as to the 
knowledge of Mathematics, and tho 
Mathematical Genius, i. 85. 

Fallacies, verbal, examples of, ii. 385, 
386. 

Fancy, distinguished by the anthor from 
Imagination, as a particular habit 
of Association, i. 259, 260, 436; 
Poetical Fancy as founded on Asso- 
ciation, 278-282. 

Ferguson, (Dr. Adam,] quoted as to the 
theories of Memory, i. 500; as to 
Analogy, ii. 286 ; as to Causation, 423 ; 
as to the formation of Language, iii.27. 

Ferguson, (James,) on his treating Ma- 
thematics as an empirical science, ii. 
147, 148. 

Fictitious histories, advantages and dis- 
advantAges of, i. 465. 

Final Causes, speculation concerning 
defended, ii. 298, 335-349 ; Bacon's 
apparent rejection of, 335, set].; the 
tenn Final Causet exceptionable, and 
should, if possible, bo oropped, 347 ; 
all anatomists avail themselves of 
their guidance in Physiological re- 
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search, 343, neq., 3 17 ; so also certain 
Ethical systems, 347, 348; certain 
Medical systems, 348 ; the Frencli 
Exxjnomists, or system of Physioora- 
tie, 1*6.; danger of confounding Final 
with Physical Causes in mental phi- 
losophy, 349-357 ; this danger well 
shewn bv Smith, 351 ; shewn also 
from the Utilitarian system of Morals, 
352-357, 401, 402; sceptical objec- 
tions to tho theological inferenccH 
from, 403; are not to bo denied 
though Physical Causes are alone the 
objects of inquiry, iii. 268; the 
wisdom of nature as involving Design 
or Final Causes shown, 268, seif.; 
partial instincts prove the general 
wisdom of nature, 2r>8. 

Flood, (Mr. Henry,) his bcauest, iii. 70. 

Fodere, (M. F. E.,) quoted as to Cre- 
tins, iii. 826. 

FontenoUe, quoted as to tho many and 
their beliefs, i. 318 ; as to Geometrical 
Analysis, ii. 271 ; as to tho use of 
Hypothesis, 306; as to a saying of 
Ozanam^ touching Mathematics, iii. 
203 ; rejected tho Cartesian doctrine 
of brutes being mere automata, 279. 

Form, used by Bacon in the meaning of 
a law of nature, ii. 255, 256. 

Franklin, fortunate conjecture touching 
lightning and electricity, ii. 393; 
quoted as to certain cfiects of meta- 
physical study, iii. 200. 

Fuller, quoted as to the great English 
Wits, i. 271. 

Fundamental Laws of Human Belief, this 
our Author's expression for Prindples 
of Common Sense, on, in genera), i. 
28 ; also styled by him Primary Ele- 
ments of Human Kcason, ii. 23 ; 
these comprise, !*»• Mathematical 
Axioms ; 2** Laws of Belief or I'niths 
inseparable from (Consciousness, Me- 
mory, and Reasoning, ib.; \^ Ma- 
thematical Axioms, the natnro of, in 
fcneral, 24-39 ; in particular, Ixx;ke*s 
octrine of, 24, tten. ; Principal Camp- 
bell's doctrine of, 26, nef.; Hcid's 
doctrine of, 80, #^«/./ tl»e author's 
doctrine of, 31, tten.;uii holds that tho 
Axioms are not the principles of our 
reasoning in Mathematics, though 
they always are implied, but that 
these principles are the definitions, 
33, set/.; 2** on the second class, 
I^aws of Belief, in general, 40-69 ; in 
particular, the evidence of Conscious 
Dcss, what is its import, 41 ; Con 
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scioasness alone does not afford us 
the evidence of onr personal identity, 
but Memory also is reqnired, 42; 
criticism of the gradual process by 
which it has been maintained that 
we acquire the knowledge of self, 43 ; 
the process of Bonnet and Condillac 
on the hypothesis of the animated 
statue not analytic but synthetic, %b. ; 
our belief of the existence of the ma- 
terial world, and our expectation of 
the continued uniformity of nature 
belong to the same class of Elemental 
Laws of Thought, 44 ; as also our con- 
fidence in the eyidence of Memory, 
ih. ; two analogies between these two 
classes of Fundamental Laws of Hu- 
man Belief, 45 ; 1*** that neither en- 
ables us directly to enlarge our know- 
ledge, 45, seq.f thQ author therefore 
styles them fundamental laws of 
belief, instead of calling them wito 
oiheTyfnter8ji''tit principles, the word 
prinriple seeming to denote some 
fact or supposition, 46 ; 2^ that the 
truth of both is implied in our rela- 
tive reasonings, 47 ; why the Author, 
like some other philosophers, did not 
style both these classes Axioms, 48 ; 
these laws correspond likewise to 
what have been latterly sometimes 
called Intuitions, 48, 49 ; as likewise 
to what have been named Principles 
of Common Sense, 49 ; objections to 
this title, ib.; the reasoning drawn 
from this source (commonly called 
the argument from Common Sense) 
has been met by two objections not 
perfectly consistent with each other, 
55; the first objection is, that it 
would stifle all liberal inquiry, th.; 
in answer to this it is shewn that this 
reasoning is not new, even as to the 
expression " from Common Sense," 
and various examples adduced of its 
application, under or not under that 
term, in ancient and modem times, 
as by Berkeley and Hnmc themselves, 
by Baylc, Aristotle, Maximus Tyrius, 
Cicero, Seneca, Bufficr, 55-62 ; the 
second objection as applied to Heid 
is, that the reasoning is a plagiarism 
from BufiBer, 55-62 ; this inconsistent 
with the former objection, and why 
should Reid be supposed to borrow 
from Bufficr, a mode of arguing, old, 
common, and resulting from the very 
nature of Hume's speculations. 62, 
63; also, had the argument been 



taken from Bnffier, it woald hare 
been stated by Reid with greater pre- 
cision, 63. 



Galkit, quoted in regard to Instinci by 
Darwin, iii. 258 ; tnis testimon j more 
fuUy given in a version corrected from 
Ray, 260; in refutation of the doc- 
trine of Helvetius in regard to the 
human Hand, 288, 384. 

Galileo, (quoted as to Geome^cal Ana- 
lysis, ii. 271. 

Garden, (Gieorge,) auoted as to a case 
of morbid propensity to imitation, iii. 
124. 

Gassendi, as to the term Senstis Com- 
munis, ii. 376; quoted in favour of 
the consideration of Final Caaies 
against Descartes, 400. 

Gay, (Rev. Mr.) first to found moralit/ 
upon Association, i. 336. 

Gebelin, (Court de,) quoted, iii. 19 ; as 
to the formation of language in parti- 
cular verbs, 34 ; as to conjunctions, 
37, 38 ; as to transpositive and juxta- 
positive constructions and the terms 
by which they should be expressed, 
51 ; referred to as to language the 
authentic evidence of migrations, 65 ; 
quoted as to the natural meaning of 
certain sounds in the various wn- 
guages, 73, 74; as to the physiolo- 

fical speculations touching Aniniftl 
pirits, 254, 255. 

Gellius, (Aulus,) quoted as to the na- 
tural signification of sounds in lan- 
guages, iii. 72. 

General Principles, see Abstraction. 

General Terms, {see Abstraction) ; these 
seldom convey the same meaning to 
different individuals, i. 441 ; onen 
raise no ideas in the mind, 446, 
487. 

General Truths, Maxims, Proverbs, &c^ 
i.210. 

Genius, what, 283, 289 ; its connexion 
with melancholv, 459. 

Geometers, (Greek,) on their invention, 
i. 287. 

Gerando, (M. de,) see Degerando. 

Gerard, shews that Hume*s enumera- 
tion of the principles of Association 
is incomplete and vague, i. 261. 

Gibbon, quoted as to the great velocity 
of the muscular motions in speech, i. 
128, sea.; touching the seven sleepers, 
315 ; alleged as to the faculty of Me- 
mory in royal families, 364 ; his cri- 
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ticiBm of his own Ewai $ur VEUide^ 
ii. 212; quoted as to the derivation 
of Indian science from the Greeks of 
Bactriana, iii. 80. 

GilHefi, (Dr.) noticed in regard to his 
strictures upon the author's doctrine 
of lungiingo as an instrument of 
thought, ii. 103 ; quoted as to Aris- 
totle^s doctrine of Definition, 120 ; 
referred to as an authority on Aristo- 
tle»s liOgic, 183, 187, 188, 192, 195, 
196, 200, 203, 206, 232, 243, 244, 
253, 262, 384, &c. 

Gilpin, quoted as to a philosophical 
style, i. 182. 

Glanvill, quoted as to Analysis, ii. 274 ; 
as to the theory of Causation, 389, 390. 

Glennie, (Prof.) quoted as to James Mit- 
chell, in. 311, seq., 325 ; series of ques- 
tions relative to the same, 346-348. 

Godwin, quotfid as to our sense of Jus- 
tice, (but author not stated, and 
doubtful,) i. 454, 455; and certainly, 
ii. 401 ; rerived the system of Utility 
in morals, ii. 352. 

Goethe, quoted as to our ei^oyments 
from Association, i. 340. 

Goldsmith, quoted in reference to Asso- 
ciation, i. 264 ; distinguishing charm 
of his poetry, 333. 

Gordon, (John, M.D.) quoted as to 
James Mitchell, iii. 317, 324; letter 
of, relative to the same, 343-345, 349- 
359. 

Gou^h, (of Kendal,) his theory of ven- 
triloquism, iii. 174, neq.; noticed as 
to his inferences fnim the other senbes 
though blind, 303. 

Government, see Politics. 

Grandi, noticed as affording an inMtanco 
of the absurdity of Mathematicians, 
iii. 204. 

Grange, (M. de la,) as to a moral cycle 
similar to the Platonic year, ii. 168. 

Grant, (Mr., Banker in Nairn,) his in- 
formation touching James Mitchell's 
present state, i.e., m 1854, iii. 388. 

Gravesande, his Iniroductio ad Philo- 
sophiam, praised for its chapter on 
the Causes of Error, ii. 205 ; praised 
with qiuilification for his remarks on 
Instinct, iii. 267. 

Gravitation, (Newtonian theory of, J is not 
a hypothesis, bui general fact, li. 252. 

Grav, (the poet,) quoted as to the study 
of law, i. 426 ; as to the peculiar pre- 
dilection of imagination for visual ob- 
jects, 434 ; as to Landscape Garden- 
ing, 438 ; as to the Pleasurable, the 



end proposed b;^ Poetry, 443 ; as to 
poetical Expression Us, 449 ; as to the 
province of Eloquence being to reign 
over minds of slow and weak imagina- 
tion, 457, iii. 219 ; as to the progress 
of society, 489 ; as to ventriloquism, 
iii. 179. 

Greek science, not derived from India, 
iii. 113-115. 

Gregory, (Dr. David,) noticed in regard 
to Greek musical notation, i. 307, 497, 
498. 

Gregory, (Dr. James,) quoted as to tho 
great velocity of the muscular exer- 
tions in speaking, i. 128, iii. 21 ; as 
to the vis naturfc medtcairtx, ii. 329 ; 
as to Causation, 424 ; as to the Ijaw 
of Sympathetic Imitation, iii. 149. 

Gregory, (Dr. John,) referred to as to 
the proper object of philosophical in- 
quiry', i. 53 ; quoted as to Sydenham, 
404 ; as to the uses of Hypothesis, ii. 
302 ; as to mathematical study lead- 
ing to scepticism, iii. 206. 

Gresset, quoted as to sympathy in a 
crowd, iii. 171. 

Guardian, quoted as to the connexion 
of a love for poetry and a good heart, 
iii. 224. 



IlAnrr: particular habits formed by spe- 
cial intellectual pursuits, on, in gene- 
ral, i. 31-33 ; theory of the formation 
of Habit by Reid, Hartley, &c., 126, 
$eq.; relation of, to Instinct, 130 ; to 
AsMOciation, 258, 259. 

Hales, (Dr. Stephen,) quoted in favour 
of Hypothesis, ii. 303. 

Halhed, quoted as to Sanscrit, iii. 78, 
9i5, uO, 9o. 

Haller, quoted as to tho order of study, 
i. 421; ii. 362. 

Halley, quoted as to tho objective defi- 
nitudo of Mathematics, ii. 112 ; as to 
the use of the word law, 159. 

Hamilton, (Prof Hugh, D.D.) quoted 
as to the nature of reasoning in Me- 
chanics, and as to Equilibnum and 
the communication of motion, ii. 137, 
seeahoXZd; iii. 214. 

Hand, in what respects useful, i. 15 ; its 
perfection in man docs not explain his 
superiority to the bnites, 15, iii. 281, 
se^. : though this opinion be adopted 
by Helvetius and many other pnilo- 
sophers, 281, 282. 

Happiness, equivalent to the complement 
of pleasurable emotions, and this in 
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proportion to the free energy or per- 
fection which our powers have at- 
tained, i. 65, acq. 

Harris, quoted as to the reasoning of 
the ancient philosophers from general 
principles, i. 207, seq.; as to Habit, 
209 ; his style spoken of, 328. 

Hartley, quoted as to Custom and Habit, 
i. 126, 133 ; follows Gay in founding 
morality upon Association, 336 ; chief 
uf Alchemists in the scienct) of mind 
— that is, of those who would, in men- 
tal Philosophy, reduce everything to 
a single pnnciplc, 346 ; alleged as to 
the failure of Memory, 356, seq.; his 
opinion touching the utility of Hypo- 
thesis quoted and approved, ii. 301, 
307 ; but granting his doctrine of 
Hypothesis to bo right, it furnishes 
no presumption of his theory of Vi- 
brations, 315. 

Harvey, quoted as to Memory in the 
case of Old Parr, i. 357 ; as to Final 
Causes, ii. 341. 

Hniiy, (M. I'Abbe,) quot<?d for the ana- 
logies of electricity and galvanism, ii. 
397. 

Havgarth, adduced in reference to epi- 
demical convulsions, &c., iii. 152. 

Hearing, i. 14. 

HelvetiuH, on Attention, &c., i. 123 ; on 
the faculties of the lower animals, iii. 
279, seq. 

Hibbert, (Samuel, M.D.) alleged as to a 
case of combined blindness and deaf- 
ness, iii. 327 ; as to a boy born with- 
out hands, 384. 

Hippocrates, quoted as to the harmony 
prevalent throughout nature, ii. 292. 

Hobbcs, quoted in regard to Attention, 
i. 121 ; an Ultra Nominalist, 185, ftcq.^ 
484, ii. 96, 152, H lAvrien ; quoted tis 
coinciding with Hume in his doctrine 
of Causation, 478 ; as to Univorsals, 
482 ; touching Imagination, Memory, 
&c., 500 ; us to the generality of 
names, ii. 85 ; as to Reasoning being 
only a Computation, 132, ae^j.; his 
IxHjica translated into French by 
Destutt-Tracy, under the title of 
Calcvl, 133 ; quoted as well express- 
ing the author's doctrine of mathe- 
matical demonstation, 152 ; as to 
Common Serme^ 375 ; as to veutrilo- 
ouism, iii. 180. 

Holder, quoted as to the pronunciation 
of the deaf and dumb, iii. 273. 

Honje, (the poet,) an allusion of, quoted, 
i. 281. 



Homer, quoted, iii. 12. 

Hooko, quoted as to Mathematical Ap- 
alysis and Synthesis, ii. 276-278 ; in 
favour of Hypothesis, 303-305 ; an to 
the growth of Natural Science, 394.^ 

Horace, quoted on Utility in morals, W. 
352 ; as to Sengu» Communii, 374 ; 
quoted, iii. 10 ; as to the arrangement 
of words, 50 ; as to the propensity 
to Sympathetic Imitation, 118, 171 ; 
ouoted, 223 ; as to the molle atquc 
fncettim of Virgil, 237, 377 ; as to the 
word urbanus, 379. 

Horteusius, his great Memory, i. 376. 

Hubcr, referred to on the Instinct of antu, 
iii. 269 ; quoted on the same, 380. 

Hughes, quoted as to Taste, i. 33. 

Humboldt, (Alexander Von,) quoted as 
to Association, i. 254 ; as to tnc ^wcr 
of arrangement in a limgnage, iii. 45 ; 
as to the Instinct and sagacity of 
brutes, 295. 

Hume, his theory of Perception, i. 94 ; 
quoted as to the incomprehensibility 
of the union of soul and bod^, 112 ; a 
Nominalist, 185, aetf. ; errors m reason- 
ing from language as an instrument 
of thought, 193, seq.; quoted as to 
the intricacy of general reasonings, 
and the relative inability of the bulk 
of mankind, 203, ii. 108, 109; as to 
the use and abuse of general prin- 
ciples in Politics, &c., 222, ii. 109 ; 
as to political causes, 250 ; his enu- 
meration of tho principles of Asso- 
ciation, 261 ; quoted as to religions 
prepossessions, 319 ; re.sembles Asso- 
ciation to physical Attraction, 336 ; 
his theoretical expressions in regard 
to memory noticed, 501 ; quoted for 
the limitation of reason to truth and 
falsehood, means and end, ii. 9; for 
his candid admission of the repng< 
nance between his philosophy and the 
general belief, the "Common Sense" 
of mankind, 56 ; adduced as to the 
constancy of nature in the history of 
man, 165 ; afforded to Reid tho pre- 
mises from which his conclusions were 
drawn, 248 ; on his doctrine of Utility 
in morals, 352 ; quoted in relation to 
that theory, 356 ; extract from his 
letters relative to his philosophy, 372- 
374 ; quoted and cnticiscif against 
tho theological inferences from Final 
Causes, 403-405 ; his merit and de- 
merit as to Causation, 424 ; quoted as 
to national character, iii. 166; as to 
certain ba^l effects of metaphysical 
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studies, 190 ; as to the Tnstiiict uf ani- 
inals and tho Education of men, 276. 

Humour, as contraittcd with Wit, iii. 
*235 ; a quality the first to appear and 
the last to disappear, 235, 230 ; almost 
invariably united with a talent for tlio 
Pathetic, 236, se^i. 

Hunter, Jl)r. William,) quoted as to the 
analogical kuowle<lge of tho human 
body posscssctl by Hippocmtes, Eras- 
istratus, and Hemphilus, Galen and 
VtisaliuH, ii. 289, 290 ; as to Final 
Causes, 341, seq. 

Hunter, (John,) on the migration of 
binls, iii. 262. 

Hutcheson, (Dr. Francis,) quote<l as to 
what ho calls Secondary Desires, i. 
334, 335 ; his moral system may be 
considered the parent stock of tho sub- 
se(|ucnt Utilitarian ethics — of Hume, 
Oixlwin, Palcy, &c., ii. 401. 

Hutton, (tho mathematician,) contro- 
verted as to the nature of geometrical 
princi])le8, Definitions, Axioms, Pos- 
tulates, &e., ii. 121, 122. 

Huygens, quoted to show that Reason 
is the criterion of moral tnith, ii. 9 ; 
in regard to our horror of a rational 
animal not of the human form, iii. 386. 

HyjK)thosis. use and abuse of, in general, 
ii. 29S-316 ; on this the unfavourable 
opinions quoted of Newton, 299 ; of 
lieid, Uk ; modified opinion by the 
author, 299, aeq. ; opinion of Hartley 
in regard to tho utility of Hypothesis 
quoted and approved of, 301, 307 ; so 
also of Dr. John Gregory, 302 ; of Dr. 
Stephen Hales, 303 ; of Dr. Hooke, 
303-305, 394 ; of Ifescovich, 305 ; of 
Bacon, 305, 306 ; of Le Sage of Ge- 
neva, 306 ; of Fontenelle, ih. ; of 
Hailly, 307 ; of Sprat, 395 ; Hvpo. 
thcKis compared with the art of*^ de- 
cyphering, 307, 308; so resembled 
by Hartley, 1x3 Sago, *SCiravesande, 
D'Alenil>ert, ih. ; on this matter llcid 
opposed, 308, 309 ; but also tho re- 
semblance itself partially reprehended, 
811-314; an hypothesis probable in 
proportion to its simplicity and ade- 
quacy, 311,««v7./ Franklin's conjecture 
touching lightning adduceii, 393, 394. 



Idra, word, in what sense it is ever 

employed by the author, i. 107. 
Ideal TlieoiT, nee Kcid. 
Ignorance, (Icarneil,) i. 109. 
Imagination, on, in general, i. 2«», 27, 



431-470; function of, by selecting 
Qualities from dilTerent objects to 
form a new creation, 26 ; not a simple 
fiiculty, but a complex power, 2(5, 27, 
145, 146, 435 ; most clearly exempli- 
fied in relation to visual objects, 27 ; 
Ima^nation distinguished from con- 
ception, 145, 146, 431 ; how some- 
times the term is enq)loyed for As- 
sociation, 259; distinction of Ima- 
gination and Fancy by tho author, 
259, 260 ; analynis of, 431-437 ; limi- 
tation of its province (as by Addi- 
son and Reid) to objects of sight, 
altogether arbitrary, 431, seq. ; sen- 
sible world, indeed, not the only pro- 
vince of imagination, 433 ; objects of 
sight, however, most easily and most 
pleasurably imagined, 433, aea.; hence 
oriental metaphors are usually taken 
from the celestial luminaries, 434 ; 
hence too tho very etymology of tlie 
words Imoffination and PhatU(vty, ih. ; 
Imagination iucludes Conception or 
simple Apprehension, Abstraction 
and Judgment, or Tsste, 435; in 
illustration of this, Milton adduced, 
436 ; it therefore is not tho gift of 
nature, but the result of acquired 
habits, aided by favourable circum- 
stances, 437 : how constituting poeti- 
cal genius, ih. ; of the aits of ima- 
gination, some both originate thcre- 
fnmi, and produce objects addressed 
to it, others originate therefrom but 
produce objects addressed to Per- 
ception, 437, Kdj. ; how to these 
classes are re ferret! Landscnpo-Gar- 
dening, ih. ; Painting, 438, setj. : 
Poetry, 439, teq.; how these arts 
suppose Imagination, ih.; general 
tonus expressing complex ideas even 
of sensible object*, seldom convey tho 
same meaning to dilTerent iniliviJuals, 
and hence tho images they excite arc 
very various in diflcrent persons, 441 ; 
all tho arts arising from Imagination 
have this in common — they all pro- 
pose to please, 442, seq. ; rolution of, 
to Genius, viz., a creative Imagina- 
tion with a cultivated I'asto consti- 
tutes Genius in the fine arts, 450, 
451 ; influence of, on human char- 
acter and happiness, on, in genera], 
451-406 ; bow, in particular, it couKli- 
tiites Sensibility, 452 ; how a sensi- 
bility for fictitii>ns distre^is is often 
awanting for real distress, 453 ; a 
want of imagination and a want of 
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attentiou in a great measure consti- 
tute insensibility, coldness, and selBsh- 
ness, 453, 454; social principles 
strong in proportion to the Tigour of 
imagination, 456; in particular our 
sense of justice, and here Godwin 
opposed, 455, 456; by giving this 
faculty exercise, we acquire a greater 
command over it, 457 ; benco may be 
explained tbe effects of eloquence on 
tbe lower orders, ib. ; dreams, througli 
tbe force of imagination, may obtain 
the power of real perceptions, 457, 458 ; 
remedy for this affection, ib.; connex- 
ion between genius and melancboly, 
459 ; bow opposed to Good Sense, ib. : 
m Rousseau imagination strong almost 
to insanity, 461, 462 ; effect of novels 
ill tbcir inordinate excitation of ima- 
gination, ib.; romantic imagination, 
observations on, 462 ; good and bad 
effect of the frequent perusal of pathe- 
tic conipositituis, and habitual atten-> 
tion to exhibitions of fictitious distress, 
463-466 ; uses to which this faculty is 
subservient, in general, 467-470 ; the 
principal source of human improve- 
ment, 467, seq.; constitutes en- 
thusiasm, and enables us to represent 
to ourselves an ideal perfection, ib.; 
enables us to receive pleasure from 
tbe bigher kinds of poetry, 468, 469 ; 
to paint future scenes, and to antici- 
pate improvement and higher hap- 
piness, 469| 8eq.; Imagination and 
Association contrasted, 498 ; how re- 
lated to Judgment and Reason, iii. 
225-229, 297 ; to Memory, 229, seq. 
Imitation, (Sympathetic,) as an auxiliary 
to thought, i. 35, 36 ; principle or law 
of, on, in general, 35, seq.^ iii. 116-184; 
our propensity to this, 116-132; in 
what precise sense these words are 
employed, 117; are there more than 
one species of this Imitation ? i6. ; 
Biiffon and Burke quoted hereto, ib.; 
as also Aristotle and Horace, 118; 
this proucnsily natural, 118, seq.; as 
observed by Shakespeare, 120 ; and 
applied by Count Rumford, 120, 121 ; 
this propensity lessens as we advance 
in age, 121; from its early force the first 
names by which children denominate 
their parents are the same in all Ian- 

ffuagCH, ib.; influence of, in savage 
ifc, 122 ; may be strengthened by 
systematic culture, 123, sej. ; facility 
in and proncness to, both obtained by 
iteration, 124; this power and pro- 



pensity stronger in women ilmn in 
men, ib.; sometimev even morbidly 
strong, ib. ; how this power and pro- 
pensity should be regulated, especially 
oy the poet, painter, orator, &c., 125 ; 
some eminent individuals possesaed of 
the power of mimiciy mentioned, 126 ; 
distinction of the mimic and the actor, 
126-128; Foote and Garrick, 128 ; does 
an act of Will precede eTery muacular 
exertion in natural imitation? 128, 
aeq.; this imitation does not involve an 
illusion of the ima^nation, 130, 8eq. ; 
power of, in general, 131-146 ; is it na- 
tural ? 133, seq. ; association between 
the bodily gesture and the mental affec- 
tion, ib.; instinctive talent of mimicry, 
how it operates, 135, tea. ; illustrated 
by the instances of Lora Cullen, 137 ; 
of Campanella, 140, 373 ; of Estcourt, 
14^, 143 ; contagious nature of con- 
vulsions, hysterical disorders, panics, 
enthusiasm, explained on this prin- 
ciple, in general, 147-161 ; advantages 
from the principle of assimilation, in 
general, 161-184 ; important nse of, in 
education, 162, $eq.; in producing a 
conformity among those who associate 
together, 162 ; effect of, in eloquence, 
168. 

Improvement of the human race, see 
Progress. 

Impulse, motion by, i. 100, seq., ii. 232. 

Indian Philosonhy : in India an opinion 
similar to Berkeley's Idealism pre- 
valent, ii. 370-372; hymn On the 
Spirit of God, 389. 

Induction, method of, inapplicable to 
the discovery of principles necessary 
and eternal, ii. 195; on this method 
in general, 230-357 ; mistake of tbe 
ancients, — the aim of physical science 
being to trace constant conjunctions, 
not to ascertain necessary connexions, 
2 30, seq. ; th is error corrected by Bacon , 
23 1 -246 ; proofs that this error was pre- 
valent in antiquity, 232 ; in calhng 
"man the interpreter of nature," Bacon 
enounced the true object of Physics, 
238 ; Berkeley quoted to the same 
effect, to wit, that it is a knowledge of 
the natural connexion of signs with 
the things signified, which, as regular 
and constant, is consequently the im- 
mediate effect of an intelligent cause, 
239-241 ; Bacon was also mllowed by 
Hobbes and Reid, in calling philoso- 
phy the iiUcfrpretation of nature^ 
240; his doctrine likewise realized 
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by Galileo and Torricelli, and after- 
wards by Newton, for they only geno- 
ralissed tnc phenomena of gravitation, 
leavine the efficient canse of gravity 
unexplored, 240, 252 ; the BfKM)nian 
induction involves rejections and ex- 
clusions, 246, 262 ; Mathematical in- 
duction, what and how it difiers from 
Physical, 246, 269; 316-320, 396; 
the induction of Aristotle compared 
with that of Bacon, in general, 253- 
263 ; was the Baconian method of 
induction known to Aristotle? 235, 
seq, ; these to be distingninhed as not 
identical, 256, aey.; Aristotle's induc- 
tion by simple enumeration puerile 
and fallnciuus, even when com- 
plete, 257-262 ; when incomplete, 
contrasted with the Baconian, 261 ; 
the former cannot advance science by 
a single step, and is as barren aa the 
deductive syllogism 258 ; whereas the 
Baconian induction leads from the 
past to the future, from the known to 
the unknown, ib.; Induction and Ex- 
perience to be distinguished^ 262 ; 
import of the words analyn$ and 
siftithefiis in modern philosophy, in 
^neral, 263-283 ; how far induction 
IS competent in Mathematics, 317, 
se^.; certain modem misapplications 
of the word, 322-334. 

Insanity, some kinds probably con- 
ta^ous, iii. 156, iee Madness. 

Instinct, as contrasted with Intelligence, 
i. 36-38, iii. 274 ; how distinguished 
from Art, 36 ; how the instincts of the 
brutes manifest the intelligence of the 
Creator, 37, iii. 256; as compared 
with Habit, 130; not more mysterious 
than Will, iii. 254, seq. ; in analyz- 
ing it we must arrive at some fact 
not less wonderful than those we 
mean to explain, 256, teq.; it is at- 
tempted by Darwin to resolve it into 
education or practice, 257, W7., 277 ; 
but his n^asoning sophistical, 263, 
9eq,; as observed by Paley, 264, 
265 ; this word employed in an im- 
proper manner by A. Smith, 263, 2»>4, 
266; by Hume, 266; by Reid, 16.; 
by D'Alembert, ib.; Pure and Mixed 
instincts, 272 ; General and Particu- 
lar, 273 ; power of accommodation in 
instinct, to. 

Intellect, used by tho author as synony- 
mous with Understanding ; and intclr 
lectual in contrast to (Ktive in the same 
sense as Hobbes employed the term 



cognitive as opposed to motive^ ii. 
14. 

Intellectual character, varieties of, on, in 
general, iii. 185-191 ; utility of such 
delineations, 245, sea.; in particnkir, 
see The Metaphysician, The Mathe- 
matician, The Poet, The Sexes. 

Intellectual powers of man enumerated, 
i. 12, 13. 

Intelli^nce, not the mere result of or- 
ganization, i. 15, 16, iii. 281, seq. 

Intelligent beings besides ourselves, our 
belief in the existence of, a natural 
or ultimate principle, ii. 45. 

Intuition, intuitive evidence, or intuitive 
propositions, on, in general, i. 28 ; spe- 
cially of Axioms,— of Consciousness, 
Perception and Memory, of the prin- 
ciples of Common Sense or the Funda- 
mental Laws of human belief, ib. ; of 
Intuition as opposed to Reasoning, 
liocke controverted, ii. 70-81. 

Invention, what,i. 30; distinguished from 
Discovery, 282, te^j.; how far identi- 
cal with Genius, 283 ; dependence of, 
on Attention, 284 ; on the division of 
labour, 285 ; as contrasted with Wit, 
ib.; how facilitated by general rules, 
286 ; of Greek Geometers, 287. 

Irish, their addiction to the School Logic 
and love of disputation, shown on tne 
authority of Bayle and Le Sage, ii. 
58 ; of Bayle and Remi, 211. 



Jepfkr80n, quoted as to sleep, i. 291. 

JefiFroy, ^Francis,) quoted, i. 151 ; iii. 
227 ; in regard to the variety of 
modem accomplishments, 248. 

Jenner, (Dr.) on tho migration of birds, 
iii. 262. 

Job, (Book of,) quoted, iii. 14. 

Johnson, (Ben,) alleged as to the effect of 
writing in strengthening the Memory, 
i. 369 ; his remarkable memory, 384. 

Johnson, (Dr. Samuel,) quoted' as to 
political reformation, i. 228 ; to shew 
the various meanings of tho word 
Reason, ii. 11; as to nis superstitious 
beliefs, 170, iii. 172 ; as to Analysis, 274, 
275; as to Analogy, 286 ; as to the pre- 
sent perfection of education, iii. 172. 

Jones, (Sir William,) quoted as to tbo 
I/Ogic, &c., of the Brahmins, ii. 225, 
226 ; as to the fallacies of etymology, 
iii. 67 ; as to the Sanscrit, 79, 95, 96, 
98, 101 ; as to the combination of 
languages in the modem Persian 
tongue, 91. 
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Judgrocnt, on, in general, i. 27, teq. ; a 
term very indefinite, ii. 15; eome- 
tiroes it approaches in meaning to 
Understanding^ ib. ; some distinction 
however is to be recognised, ib. ; logi- 
cal meaning of, as that act by which 
one thing is affirmed or denied of 
another, 16; this definition criticised, 
ih. ; restricted by Locke to the faculty 
which pronounces concerning the 
verisimilitude of (2ote5(/uZ propositions, 
and thus opposed to hwwtedge^ 16, 
17 ; used by tne Author for the acquir- 
ed powers of discernment and de- 
cision, 15, 17. 

Jugglers, their dexterity as illostrating 
the principle of Habit, i. 133. 

Jurisprudence, its approximation to 
mathematics as a hypothetical science, 
ii. 116. 

Juvenal, quoted as to Sensus Communis^ 
ii. 374 ; quoted, iii. 13 ; as to the 
word molle^ 378. 



Kames, (liord,) shews that Hume's 
enumeration of the principles of Asso- 
ciation, is incomplete and vague, i. 
261 ; runs into an extreme in multi- 
plying original principles of morality, 
337 ; and in this his error nms counter 
to that of Hartlep^, 337, seq. ; quoted 
as to the mechanism of the universe, 
ii. 388 ; referred to as to the Instinct 
of animals, iii. 275. 

Kant, his obscurity, ii. 20. 

Kepler, quoted aa to the proportion 
maintained bctw^een the heavenly 
bodies, and well advised by Tyclio 
Braho touching his love of theory, ii. 
237 ; (juoted as to his hypothesis of 
the animation of the planets, and con- 
trasted with Bacon, 238. 

King, (Captain,) quoted in regard to 
AsHociatitm, i. 254. 

Kitchen-Latin, it^ meaning and origin, 
iii. 84, 85. 

Knowledge, (Origin of,) whether wholly 
from experience, and wholly from 
sense, or whether some of our cogni- 
tions be not native or a priori^ i. 113- 
l 19 ; on this point the oiuuions of Des- 
cartes, 114; of Locke, 114, seq.; of 
the later French metaphysicians, 114 ; 
Reid's merits in this respect, 115, 
seq. ; distinction of priority in origin, 
from priority in time, or first origin- 
ally, and first chronologically. 117; 
difference among the senses in awak- 



ening, or in bestowing a knowledge of 
the external world, 117-1 19 ; the tcmi 
knowledge denotes, not a faculty fur ac- 
Quiring, but the possessum of, truths, 
h. 17, 18 ; " Knowledge lis power," a 
saying of Bacon, 241 ; philosophical 
knowledge differs from common know- 
ledge, not in kind, but in degree, 242, 
seq. ; the former founded specially on 
Observation and Experiment, ib. 
Knox, (the Essayist,) quoted as to the dif- 
ference of retentive Memories, i. 388. 



Laoroix, quoted as to Condillac^s 
method, ii. 282. 

lialoubere, adduced, iii. 14. 

Lamarck, (quoted as to the sagacity of 
brutes, iii. 295. 

liongles, quoted as to the Sanscrit, iii. 87. 

Language, as an auxiliary to thinking, 
on, in general, i. 33-35, 173, 8eq.t li. 
97, seq.j iii. 54-62 ; theoretical his- 
tories of, 34; artificial, suppose na- 
tural, signs, 34, iii. 6; wntm^ and 
printing as important steps in the 
nistory of, 35; on the practicability 
of the project of a philosophical lan- 
guage, ib.f' errors in reasoning from 
mnguage as an instrument of thought, 
193-197, ii. 360; in particular, from 
inversion or the free collocation c^ 
the ancient tongues, 196; a ref(»nna- 
tion of the common language in most 
of the sciences, would be highly ad- 
vantageous, 347 ; a correction of ver- 
bal ambiguities is the mean chiefly 
requisite to advance the science of 
mind, ii. 19-21 ; how, in particular, 
it is necessary to general reason- 
ing, 81-113 ; the mechanism of speech 
6et« in motion the more wonuerfiil 
mechanism of thought, 108 ; on lan- 
piago, in general, iii. 5-1 15 ; natural 
language, on, in general, 6-20 ; inter- 
pretation of natural signs, what is its 
origin, 8 ; natural signs, their influ- 
ence on us, perfection and imperfec- 
tion of, 8, seq.; artificial language, 
on, in general, 20-54 ; artificial signs 
divided into visible and audible, 20 ; 
great rapidity in the pronunciation of 
audible signs, 21 ; ongin and history 
of (artificial) language, 22-54 ; origin- 
of the parts of speech, 25, seq.; of 
original and derivative languages, 40- 
.54 ; original more coniplicated in 
their inllcxions, that is, in their de- 
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clcnsions and tuiijupitioiiH, 10 ; Adam 
Sinith's account of the process of sim- 
{ilitication in inflexion and complica- 
tion by subHidiary and soparato words, 
40, scfi. ; ancient and modem lan- 
guages, their several advantages and 
di.<uulvantagcs, 42, Ben. ; advantages 
f)f a juxtapositivo and transpositive 
construction in a languago, 51 ; names 
for the mental phninomena uniformly 
ailoptcd from the phasnomena of 
matter, 55, aeq.; liow should our 
pflvchological nomenclature be amend- 
ed ? — by varying, not bv abolishing, 
the metaphors, 58 ; whether Proi)er or 
Appcilabvo nouns arc prior in forma- 
tion, 03, seq.^ see IVimum Cognitum ; 
what is to be observed in making a 
study of the affinity of languages, a 
sol i(f foundation for our conclusions, 65, 
teif. ; etymology a very fallacious proof, 
()7 ; are certain sounds connccteu with 
certain meanings? 71-77. 

U'lplacc, quototl and controverted in re- 
gard to Mathematical Induction, ii. 
319, see aUo 318 ; ailduced in regard 
to Indian Astnuiomv, iii. 102; nuotod 
as to the defects ot mathematicians, 
204; as to analogy in our compari- 
son of men and brut«s, 290, 291. 

liatrcillo, ({uoted in regard to boes and 
ants, iii. 381-383. 

Lauder, (Sir Thomas Dick,) letter of, 
in regard to James Mitchell, iii. 302- 
370. 

Ijiiughtcr and tears, their connexion, iii. 
TM,»eq. 

Lavoisier, quoted, i. 83 ; and criticised, 
ii. 103. 

I/aw, observations on the study of, i. 
420 ; as to its good and evil influence, 
ii. 207. 

Laws of Nature, (general,) on the word 
Ijaw as thus employed, and authorities 
for, i. 3, ii. 159, aetj.; this word does 
not appear to have been a technical 
phrase of ancient philosophy, but is 
not unusual among the classical 
writers, Virgil, Ovid, Claudian, Pliny, 
quoted as examples, ii. 161, 162. 

Ijo Clerc, nee Clerc (I-io.) 

I xnlyard, quoted as to the compassionate 
nature of women, iii. 240. 

licibnitz, his scheme of Pre-established 
ilarmony, i. 10,20; a qualified No- 
miualist, 183, 180, ^^7.; his pnyect 
of a philosophic and universal lan- 
guage, 191 ; his case adduced as to 
the cflcct of writing in strengthening 



the Memory, 309 ; quoted as to the 
connexion of Genius and Memory, 
386 ; as to Abelard and the Nomina- 
lists, 482-484; touching WiJkins, 
Dalgamo, and the philosophical lan- 
guage, 480; as to Intuitive and 
SymboliuU thinking, 487 ; as to the 
Nominalists, ii. 97 ; as to the peculiar 
advantage possesseil by Mathematics 
in the greater perfection of their lan- 
guage, 104-100; as to the approxi- 
mation of municipal jurisprudence 
to mathcmntics as a hypothetical 
srnence, 110; the first who resolveil 
mathematical evidence into identical 
proi>ositions, 123; o noted as to his 
attempt to rtnluce Mechanics to pure 
Geometry, 140, seff. ; as to Syllogistic 
demonstrations, 185 ; as to the utility 
of Lome, 221 ; quoted to the eftect 
that nil Proper names were originally 
Appellatives, iii. 25, 03 ; as to lan- 
guago, the authentic evidence of 
migrations, 64: as to the natural 
meaning of certain sounds in the 
various languages, 73; as to the 
g(HHl and bad efTects of metaphysical 
studies, 199; noticed for his illogical 
employment of mathematical prin- 
ciples, 204 ; for his tendency to trans- 
fer mathematical reasoning even to 
moral subjects and his abuse of the 
principles of (Continuity and of the 
Suflicient Reason, 215; as to the In- 
stinct of animals, 271. 

Leslie, (Professor,^ noticed for his at- 
tempted reduction of mathematical 
evidence to ex|)eriment and observa- 
tion, ii. 142, scf.; quoted as exem- 
plifying the confident credulity of 
mathematicians, iii. 205. 

Lieutaud, s])ecimen of his physiological 
speculations, iii. 254. 

Ligne, (Prince de,) quoted as to the 
faculty of Memory in royal families, i. 
304. 

Lister, (Dr. Martin,) quoted as to the 
diflcrence between men and brutes, 
iii. 298. 

Locke, quoted as to Intuitive Evidence 
and licasoning, i. 29 ; cnidity of his 
explanation of mental phenomena, 
55; Quoted on the Ongin of our 
Knowledge, 114, 9e*f.; on Attention, 
&c., 122 ; as to the effect of custom 
and imagination on religion, 158; a 
Conceptualist, 190, "«</.; quotation 
from nim to prove this, 48r>, 480; 
quoted as to Wit, 270; as to the 
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failaro of Memory in old age^ 360 ; as 
to his theory of Cause and Effect, 
477 ; mentioned as noticing the as- 
tonishing rapidity of thought, 479, 
480 ; quoted for the insensible effect 
of Association upon thought, ib.; 
for his distinction of Will and 
Desire, 495; his theoretical expres- 
sions in regard to Memory noticed, 
501 ; quoted, for Reason being the 
natural revelation of truth, ii. 8, 9 ; 
to show that Reason is not Reason- 
ing, 10 ; in what extent he employs 
the word Reason, 12 ; quoted as to 
term Judgment, 17 ; as to the nature 
of Mathematical Axioms, 24, seq.; his 
doctrine considered, 25, aeq. ; notice 
as to his employment of the term In- 
tuition^ 49 ; nis doctrine of Intuition 
as opposed to Reasoning controverted, 
70-81 ; quoted as to Mathematical de- 
monstration, 113; as to his secret 
reference to Leibnitz, 141 ; to shew 
that men often combat for opinions of 
which they are not convinced, 215, 
216 ; as to the comparison of the 
colour red to the sound of a truinpct 
by a blind man, iii. 60 ; as to the efiect 
of Mathematical study, 203 ; as to the 
inconsistency of wit and prompt me- 
mory with clear reason, 226, 228, 
229 ; as to the cause of the incapacity 
of language in the brutes, 293; his 
creduhty in regard to the story of the 
conversing parrot, 385. 
Logic, meanings of the term, i. 30, 31 ; 
or the Art of Reasoning, its precepts 
when not superfluous are useful in 
cultivating that mental logic on which 
the accuracy of our reasoning de- 
pends, ii. 108, «e7.; the Aristotelian, 
on, in general, 183-229 ; as to logic 
demojtstrative and dia^ectictd on, 186, 
seq.; as to being contained actually 
MiA virtually or potentially y 199; Aris- 
totelian logic couKidered as a branch 
of education, 202, ««/./ Syllogism of 
no use in the sciences of experience, 
as an organ for the discovery of 
trutb, 202 ; not even useful as culti- 
vating habits of correct reasoning, 
204, se^j.; how far useful to disput- 
ants, 216, seq.; acouaintance with, 
essential to a liberal education, 216, 
seq.^ 222, seq.; Aristotle's book of 
Sophisms, how far useful, 219, 385, 
386; Leibnitz, a strong advocate for 
the utility of logic, 220, seq.; how far 
logic is useful in cultivating presence 



of mind^ 221, 222; order of, among: 
University studies, 362, 363 ; logical 
notation, see Notation ; the most im- 
portant chapter of a rational logic 
would be on language as an instrument 
of thought, iii. 54; logical fallacies, 9ee 
Fallacies. 

Longinus, quoted as to the effects of 
certain imaginations, i. 447. 

Longuenie, (Abbe de,) his remarkable 
memory, i. 380, 381. 

Lucian, adduced, iii. 9. 

Lucretius, quoted touching Perception, 
i. 103 ; touching the terror of chndren 
in the dark, 310; as to inversion in 
language, iii. 51. 

Lyon, (Captain,) quoted as to the ventri^ 
loquismof the Esquimaux, iii. 182, je^. 



Maoabonio poetry, its origin, iii. 86. 

Macfarlane, (Rev. Thomas,) quoted as 
to James Mitchell, iii. 312, 324. 

Mackintosh, (Sir James,^ quoted in re- 
gard to James Mitchell, iii. 859-361 . 

Maclanrin, quoted in regard to the im- 
provement of Memory, i. 394; op- 
posed to Sir Isaac Newton as to the 
nature of the reasoning in Mechanics, 
ii. 136; (]uoted as to his doctrine of 
espiiUbriumy 137 ; in regard to the 
order of mathematical discovery, 260 ; 
as to the Mathematical Analysis, 273 ; 
as to the probability of an hypothesis 
from its simplicity, and illustrated by 
the Copemican, 311, 312 ; as to 
Newton's opinion in regard to Final 
Causes, 346; (juoted and censured 
for his approbation of the notion of a 
chain of second causes, 386, 387 ; 
quoted on the instinct of bees in the 
construction of their comb, iii. 269. 

Madness, docs not exclude logical acnte- 
ness, ii. 209, 210; may even exalt it, 
210, 8e^.j se^ Insanity. 

Magee, (Archbishop,) his opinion touch- 
ins: the relative priority of notions, 
ii.^173, 381-383, iii. 24. 

Magi, (Persian,) quoted as to the har- 
mony of nature, ii. 294. 

Magnetism, (Animal,) explained on the 
principle of Sympathetic Imitation, 
iii. 150, 166, seq. 

Malebranche, his crude theory in regard 
to Habits, i. 55 ; mentioned as coin- 
ciding with Hume in his theory of 
Cause and Effect, 478 ; quoted with 
approbation touching the verbal am- 
biguity which gives all its plausibi- 
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lity to Descartes' reasoniue against 
the existence of the Secouoary Qua- 
lities of Matter, 495 ; quoted for his 
theory in explanation of Memory, 
499 ; as to the Cartesian doctrine of 
brutes being mere machines, iii. 279. 

Marinus, quoted as to the " analytic 
power," in geometry, i. 84, ii. 271. 

Marmontel, quoted in illnstratioo of 
Association, i. 317 ; forhisportraituro 
of an unequally developed mind, ii. 
212 ; as to the power of arrangement 
in languages, iu. 47. 

Mason, quoted in regard to Association, 
i. 280. 

Mathematical Affections of Matter (what 
are so called by the author) to wit. 
Magnitude, and Figure, on, ii. 148, 

Mathematics: many are skilled in ma- 
thematics, few possess the Mathema- 
tical Genius, i. 85; mathematical 
evidence — that ultimately a mere 
perception of Identity, is an erroneous 
theory founded on a mistake in re- 
gai*d to the nature of Mathematical 
Axioms, ii. 35; that mathematics 
possess no advantage over other 
sciences, except a superior perfection 
of their signs or language : this 
thought by Condillac, 104; perhaps 
by Leibnitz, 104, seq.; but here tno 
essential distinction between mathe- 
matics and the other sciences in point 
of phraseology is overlooked, 106; to 
wit, that in the latter there must bo 
always required a fixing of the pre- 
cise sense of every ambiguous wonl, 
for verbal ambiguity can in them 
never bo eHminate<l, 107, 9eq.; pecu- 
liar advantages possessed by mathe- 
maticians in consequence of their 
defmite phraseology, founded on tho 
definite relations of their science^ 
111-114; mathematical demonstra- 
tion, on, in general, 113-152; this 
founded not on the Axioms but on the 
Definitions, 32, \l3f8fq.; mathema- 
tical, in what respects different from 
reasoning in the other sciences ; the 
one attempting to establish express 
facts, the other a connexion between 
certain suppositions and their conse- 
quences, 114, 134; sciences which as 
hypothetical approximate to mathe- 
matics — Theoretical Mechanics, 115- 
134, 86/.; Municipal Jurisprudence, 
1 IG ; common misconception concern- 
ing mathematical Definitions, Locke 



and Reid particularized, 117, M.7.; 
true nature of Mathematical Defini- 
tions, 118, tea. ; in mathematics defi- 
nitions preceae, iu tho other sciences 
they follow our inquiries, 119; Aris- 
totle himself had not very precise 
ideas of the difference, 1 1 9, seq. ; all 
demonstration (at least in a mathe- 
matical sense) is ultimately resolvable 
into Hypotheses or Definitions, 120, 
121 ; Hutton, Barrow, Wallis, con- 
troverted as to the nature of geome- 
trical Problems, Postulates, Axioms, 
Definitions, 121, 8eq>; is mathemati- 
cal evidence resolvaole into identical 
propositions, in general? 123-134; 
ideal Superposition, \2b,9eq.; super- 
position of triangles, 14^152, tee 
also 143 ; on the attempt by Beddoes, 
IjesHe, &c., to reduce mathematics to 
■ciences of experiment and observa- 
tion, 142-152 ; comparative facility of 
mathematical demonstrations, 204; 
ostensive geometry more useful in 
cultivating the mind than algebraic 
symbolism, 206, 207 ; relation of, to 
natural philosophy in the opinion of 
Bacon, 236, 237 ; mathematical 
Analysis and Synthesis, 263-27 1,272- 
283, (also i. 84, seq. ;) mathematicians 
often use the tenns analysis and 
synthesis vaguely to denote, as con- 
trasted, the algebraic calculus and 
ostensive geometry, 283 ; this, though 
it has been reprehended, continues to 
prevail, li., see Quantity; The Ma- 
thematician, as a variety of intellec- 
tual character, iii. 201-222 ; in what 
respects mathematics are or are not 
dependent upon Imagination and not 
on Reason, 201, 202,217-219; ad- 
vantages of mathematical studv, 201 ; 
disadvantages of the same study, 202, 
seq. ; credulity and confidence of 
mathematicians, 203, seq,, 209, seq. ; 
examples of this in Ozanam, 203 ; 
in Euler, 203, 204; in Leibnitz, 
Daniel Bernouilli, and Grandi, 204 , 
in lAplace, 205 ; in Leslie, ib. ; 
in Pitcaim and Cheyne, 205, 206; 
their tendency to scepticism, 200, 
se/.; explained, 210; they are com- 
monly Quidnuncs, t6. ; design or 
final causes not considered in pure 
mathematics, and effect of this, 211, 
seq.; in concrete or mixed mathema- 
tics the reverse is true, 212, seq.; 
bad effects of reducing physics to a 
purely geometrical science, 213, seq.; 
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tendeucy of mathematicians out of 
their own science to hypothetical as- 
simiption, 215, seq.; their reverence 
for authority, 217 ; tendency of ma- 
thematicians to fanaticism illustrated, 
the cases of Waring and of Simson, 
218 ; is there a connexion between a 
genius for mathematics and for games 
of skill? 219-221. 

Matthews, adduced in illustration of 
ventriloquism, iii. 177. 

Maxim, used by Locke and others for 
Axiom, ii. 37. 

MaximuH Tyrius, quote<l as to the uni- 
versal consent or mankind, ii. 60. 

Means and End, as a principle of Asso- 
ciation, i. 263. 

Mechanics theoretical, or mechanical 
philosophy, its evidence not to bo con- 
founded with mathematical, on, in ge- 
neral, ii. 134-152 ; specially contract- 
ed with mathematics, 138, sc/. 

Medical writers, their crude speculations 
and ignorance of the proper object of 
physics, i. 50, seq. 

Medicine, on Experience and Analogy 
in, ii. 324-330 ; bad effect of medical 
study as conducing to atheism, iii. 
209. 

Meiners, adduced as to the derivation of 
Indian science and learned language 
from the Greeks of Bactriana, iii. 80, 
83, 84, 99, 102. 

Melanchthon, quoted as to grammatical 
rules, iii. 241. 

Melville, (Mr. Thomas,) his speculations 
on Conception, &c. noticed, i. 490. 

Memory, on, in general, i. 25, 26, 348- 
430 ; theories in explanation of, 25, 
499-503 ; these various theories un- 
philosophical, 25, 355 ; this faculty 
mtimately connected with the body, 
26, 356. seq. ; differences of, between 
individuals immense, 26, 302-391 ; 
varieties of, 26 ; perfection of, 26, 
364, sej.; the word Memory explain- 
ed and contrasted with other terms, 
348, neq. ; in particular, distinginshed 
from Recollection, 349; opposed to 
Conception, 350 ; not a simple act of 
mind, ih. ; what are the circumstances 
determining memory to retain some 
things in preference to others, espe- 
cially Attention and Association, 352, 
setf. ; memory de{>endent on, but not 
wholly constituted by. Association, 
354 ; decay of, from phyKical cauKCR, 
35(>, «cy. ; oblivion from old age, 356- 
3(V2 ; partial failures of memory, often 



apparently arbitrary, 357, seq. ; a par- 
tial failure of memory, it» vanous 
kinds, 358, seq. ; a lost memory buiuc- 
times recovered, 360 ; its varieties 
ought to be distinguished from it« 
inequalities in different individualn, 

363, teti. ; these varieties in a great 
measure result from different habits 
of attention, and from a different Be- 
Icction of objects, 363 ; the (qualities 
constituting its perfection, viz., sus- 
ceptibility, retention, and readiness, 

364, seq. ; royal memories, 364 ; a phi- 
losophical memory, 366-372 ; effect 
of writing upon memory, 25, 368, seq. ; 
visible objects more easily remem- 
bered than those of the other Hcnscs, 
371, 86(1. ; a verbal memory, 372-374 ; 
cases 01 extraordinary memory, 375- 
391 ; prevailing opinion incorrect, that 
a strong memory implies a weak judg- 
ment, 383, 386 ; difference of philo- 
sophical and vulgar memories, 388, 
se-F.; of its improvement, 391-423: 
principles on which this depends, 391- 
396 ; use of philosophicai arrange- 
ment, 396-404 ; use of theory and 
hypothesis in relation to memory, 399, 
8eq. ; effect of writing and of reading 
upon memory, 404-410; artificial me- 
mory, 411-415 ; importance of a selec- 
tion of the objects to be remembered, 
415-423 ; in what relation it stands 
to philosophical genius, 423-430. 

Men and Brutes, their faculties com pared, 
in general, iii. 250-259 ; how do these 
difler? 277-289; on this philosophers 
run into extremes, i. 16, 16, iii. 277, 
seq. ; Descartes allowing no faculty in 
common to man and the lower ani- 
mals, while the later materialists re- 
ject every difference, iii. 278 ; bnito.M 
never learn to perform the actions of 
reason, 286 ; what particular faculties 
belonging to man do the brutes alto- 
gether want ? 289-299 ; the faculties 
which must be allowed them, 291 ; 
capacity of artificial language must 
be denied, 292 ; reasoning powers not 
possessed by the brutes, as Darwin 
argues, ib. ; to what is their incapa- 
city of language owing ? 293, »e^/. .• 
the want of a faculty of abstractioTi, 
as alleged by Locke, is perfectly suffi- 
cient to account for it, 293, 294 ; 
Darwin's mistakes on this point, ib. 

Menage, his great memory lost and re- 
covered, i. 379, 380. 

Metaphysics: metaphysical studies best 
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of all preparations for the pursuits of 
practical philosophy, i. 307 ; advan- 
tage and disadvantage of such studies, 
4 1 9, 420 ; the metaphysician is the 
ouly thinker who has within himself 
the materials of his speculation, 419 ; 
meaning of the term Metaphysics, ii. 
22 ; The Metaphysician, as a variety 
of intellectual character, iii. 191-200; 
ailvantages of metaphysical study, 
194, 198-200; disadvantages of the 
same, 195, fffu/. 

Michaelis, his l)ook on the mutual influ- 
ence of language and opinion, iii. 5r>. 

Mill, quoted as to the Mahommedan 
conquest of India, iii. 95. 

Miller, (Dr., the Author's nephew,) nuot- 
ed in regard to the case of a man bom 
without arms, iii. 383, 384. 

Milt^m, quote<l in illustration of poetical 
diction, i. 380, 332 ; adduced m illus- 
tration of tJic complexity of Imaj^na- 
tion, 436 ; quoted in proof of the 
limitation of Reason to man, ii. 8; in 
what meaning he uses the word Rea- 
son, 13 ; a translation of, quoted, iii. 
44 ; uuotcd, 225. 

Mind, philosophy of, its proper object, i. 
8, 45-56 ; causes of its slow progrews 
enumerated, 9, 10, 342, 343; our 
notions of mind, as of matter, merely 
relative, 17, 46, 473; qualities of 
mind and InKly i)erfectly unlike, and 
therefore distinct obiects of our know- 
ledge, ib. ; mind auu body, connexion 
of, 18; theories to explain their union 
— Ideal theor>', 19 ; Pre-established 
Harmony, 19, 20 ; its phienomena, and 
not the eflicient causes of its changes, 
far loss its essence, the proper object 
of study, 48, 49, aeq. ; these phieno- 
nu-na alFovd us general facts or laws, 
48 ; an important cause of error, our 
attempts to oxphun mental by mate- 
rial pnnjnomena, 5-1, ii. 315; utility 
of this philosophy in general, 57-90, 
ii. 358-365 ; in special, as illustrating 
the other sciences, being the root of 
all, i. 57, 58 ; as peculiarly gratifying 
to a reflective mind, 58 ; cultivates all 
our faculties, 59, 66 ; enables us to 
apply useful and to avoid unfavourable 
associations, 59, 8€t/.f 66, te^t.; to 
counteract the contracting habits of 
particular pursuits, 60, «c//./ develops 
by exorciKC our vbHoub faculties, 60, 
fftv/., ii. 360 ; is thus a most importaut 
mean of the higher education, i. 62, «f//., 
74, Mi'jji, ; promotes human happiness, 



t>5, Wi], : counteracts errors and pre- 
judices, 67, «py. / also scepticism, 69, 
w^., 75, seq. ; informs us of the proncr 
object of our inquiries, 77, ^e//. ; aids 
us in a reform of academical education, 
80 ; lays down the rules of investiga- 
tion to be followed in the diflfercnt 
sciences, 80, sttj. ; condenses success- 
ful practice in the arts into general 
rules, 81, seq. ; this exemplified from 
algebra, 82 ; from the new chemical 
nomenclature, 83 ; in fact affords us 
technical and scientific Methods, ih. ; 
in particular, the Method of Induction 
in physics, 83, 84 ; of Analysis in geo- 
metry, 84, 85 ; and of general mathe- 
matical principles, in truth, a Logic of 
Mathematics, 85, 86 ; the same is true 
of its use in the other sciences, 86 ; 
the first principles of all the sciences 
are immediately derived from this phi- 
losophy, 87 ; some of the arts not only 
employ the intellectual faculties as 
instruments, but operate on the mind 
as on their object-matter, e.g.^ poetry, 
painting, eloquence, and the other 
fine artH, ih.; objection answered— 
that rules impede genius, 88, 89 ; that 
the facts of consciousness which ap- 
pear ultimate, are probably resolvable 
into principles still more general, 844, 
»eq. ; in this the philosophy of mind 
analogous to chemistry, 345, ««</. ; 
names of almost all our mental powers 
and operations borrowed from sensible 
images, ii. 315. 

Mitchell, (James,) a boy bom deaf and 
blind, account of, iii. 300-370 ; mani- 
fested many faculties and principles 
not to be found in the lower animals, 
300 ; account of his present state, 
(«>., in 1854,) 389. 

Mitchell, (Lieutenant,) his information 
touching his brother James, in 1854, 
iii. 389. 

Mitchell, (Miss Jane,) answers to Dr. 
Glennie's questions regarding her bro- 
ther, James Mitchell, iii. 346-348 ; 
her testimony in regard to the same, 
362-367; her latest information rc- 
ganling him. 388. 

Molif^rc, quoted as to the meaning of the 
word Reason, ii. 12 ; ouoted, iii. 14, 226. 

Monboddo, on the Syllogistic theory, ii. 
194, 196-198; his character, 198 ; 
quoted as to the logical expression to 
contain aciuaUy and virtually or po- 
tcnticilhf, 199, 200; this not a new 
distinction — first taken, as ho asserts. 
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by Engenius, 200 ; adduced as to the 
comparative advantages of ancient 
and modern tongues in their power 
of arrangement, iii. 44, 45, 48, 49 ; 
quoted as to the Sanscrit, 78, 89, 100. 

Monro, (Dr. Alex., primus,) his corre- 
spondent quoted as to Final Causes, 
ii. 343. 

Montaigne, quoted as to the inconsis- 
tency of memory, i. 357 ; in regard to 
Ctisual Memory, 370, 371 ; his com- 
plaints as to his own want of memoiy, 
424; quoted as to two examples of 
intelligence, and a congenital want of 
the extremities, iii. 284. 

Montesquieu, quoted as to the discon- 
nection of high intellect and a memory 
for details, i. 387 ; as to the applica- 
tion of the term law to a general fact, 
ii. 160 ; his confounding moral with 
physical laws, 160,161; adduced, iii.l 6. 

Montncla, quoted as to an inaccurate 
application of the terms si/nthetic and 
analytic methods to the ostensive and 
algebraic processes, ii. 283 ; as to the 
employment of Induction in mathe- 
matics, 318. 

Moral Philosophy, its contents, i. 11. 

Morellet, (Abbe,; adduced in reference 
to Memory, i. 390 ; quoted as to cer- 
tain disadvantages of metaphysical 
study, iii. 197. 

Morhof, quoted touching the controversy 
regarding Universals, i. 189 ; as to the 
Nominalist controversy, 482, 484. 

Motte le Vayer, (M. La,) quoted as to 
the knowledge of Aristotle in the£a.st, 
ii. 226. 

Murray, (Rev. Provost,) author of the 
Dublin Lofjicoi Compendium,) quoted 
as to the utility of Logic, ii. 222. 

Murray, (Dr. Alex.) quoted as to lan- 
guage, iii. 31 ; as to the natural mean- 
ing of certain sounds in languages, 
75, 76 ; his character, 76. 

Music : — musical notes, high and low, in 
ancient and modem times, precisely 
reversed, i. 307, 498. 

Mysticism, on whom properly falls the 
i-eproach of, iii. 255. 



Nature: our Expectation of its Con- 
stancy, i. 5 ; on what founded, 6 ; a 
natural principle, 6, 397, ii. 169, 176, 
248 ; wiiich is presupposed in all our 
Reasonings concerning Contingent 
Truths, ii. 157, seq.; in what depart- 
ments of the universe this constancy 



is seen displayed, 163-170, 291, seq., 
295, seq. ; nas a close affinity to our 
Faith m Human Testimony, and so 
held by Reid, Campbell, Smith, and 
our Author, 176 ; Keid called it the 
Inductive Principle, 247 ; thia ridi- 
culed by Priestley, ib. ; supposed by 
Bacon, but not explicitly postnlateJ, 
247, 252 ; harmony or unity prevalent 
throughout Nature, 292, seq.; Nature 
always acts by the simplest means, 
Bee Parcimonv, law of. 

Necessary and Contingent truths, differ- 
ence of, ii. 319. 

Necessity of human actions, on argument 
alleged for, that it is consistent with 
the common sense of mankind, ii. 56. 

Necker, fM.,) ouoted as to the uniformity 
of birtns ana deaths in proportion to 
a population, 166. 

Newton, (Sir Isaac,) quoted as to Phie- 
nomena and Hypothesis, i. 5 or 6 ; 
cnidity of his explanations of mind by 
matter, 55 ; that lie supposed the com- 
munication of motion by impulse (con- 
tact) to be an explicable phenomenon, 
101, 104 ; his memory often at a loss 
in relation to his own discoveries, 427, 
503 ; quoted as to his improper appli- 
cation of the term Axioms in whicn be 
follows Bacon, ii. 34, 235 ; opposed by 
Maclaurin as to the nature of the rear 
soning in mechanics, 136 ; quoted as to 
Mathematical Analysis, 272 ; as to 
the unity, simplicity, and harmony of 
nature, 294 ; he extended, on the 
ground of analogy, his theory of gravity 
from the earth to the heavens, 296, 
297 ; quoted as to Hypothesis, 299 ; in 
regani to Induction in Mathematics, 
319; in favour of the investigation of 
Final Causes, 346, 347 ; as to exclu- 
sions in Induction, 395 ; as to Instinct 
and Occult Qualities, iii. 255, 256. 

NigidiuR, quoted by Gellius as to the 
natural signification of sounds in lan- 
guages, iii. 72. 

Nochden, (Dr.,) quoted as to the power 
of arrangement in a language, iii. 53, 
54. 

Nominalists, see Abstraction ; on their 
argument against the existence of 
Universals — " Entia non sunt multi- 
plicanda prater necessitatem," i. 180, 
seq.; Nominalists and Conccptualists, 
ii. 96, seq.^ 482, seq. 

Nonius, (PetruR,) quoted in regaid to the 
Greek geometers, i. 287. 

Notation, (Ix)gical,) by letters for terms. 
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11. 192 ; Rcid and Gillies quoted on, 
384. 
Novel Reading, su Fictitious histories. 



Obsertation and Experiment, gee Ex- 
periment. 

Occam, (William,) a Nominalist, i. 183, 
seq. 

Organization not the cause of intelli- 
gence, iiL 281, Beq. 

Origin of our Knowledge, ue Know- 
led^. 

Orphic Verses as to the operation of the 
beity, ii. 388. 

Ovid, quoted to illustrate a peculiarity 
of elegiac verse, i. 275 ; as to the ap- 
plication of the term law to a general 
physical fact, ii. 162 ; quoted, iii. 16, 
298. 

Ozanara, adduced as an instance of the 
irrationality of mathematicians, iii. 
203. 



Palet, quoted as to the system of Utility 
in morals, ii. 352 ; as to Darwin's 
sophistry touching Instinct, iii. 264, 
265. ' 

Pappus, noticed in regard to Geometrical 
Analysis, &c., ii. 263, 274, 282, 391. 

Parcimony, law of, ii. 300. 

Parr, (^Rev. Dr.,) quoted as to the word 
ju8hc€y ii. 403. 

Particular^ the Author, like many philo- 
sophers, uses this word for individual 
or sinc^ular, «.^., ii. 285, ae^. 

Pascal, uis great memory, i. 378, 379 ; 
specially admired the Cartesian doc- 
trine of hrutes being mere machines, 
iii. 279. 

Perception, (External,) on, in general, 
i. 17, te^., 91-1 17 ; laws governing its 
operations, 20 ; theories in explana* 
tion of the manner of its process, 91* 
96 ; classification of these theories, 
92 ; common reasons for them, 92, 
95; theory of Aristotle, 93; of Pkto 
and the Platonists, 94 ; of Ijocke, ib.; 
of Descartes, tb,; of Hume, ib.; cer- 
tain natural prejudices which con- 
curred in originating these theories, 
on, in general, 96-108 ; specially — 
common theory of causation, 97-99 ; 
that nothing can act but where and 
when it is, with authorities, 99-108 ; 
hence that the communication of 
motion by impulse is perfectly ac> 
countable, with authorities, 100-108 ; 



but in reality this last equally unac- 
countable as any other physical fact, 
ib. ; Reid*s speculations tonching Per- 
ception, 108-113; a clear conception 
of the distinctitm of Sensations and 
Perceptions proper, a key to Dr. Reid's 
philosophy, 307. 

Percival, (Dr.,) quoted as to lesions of 
memory, i. 359. 

PerHius, quoted as to the investigation 
of Final Causes, ii. 348 ; as to th6 
Instinct of animals, iii. 271. 

Personal existence, how our knowledge 
of, is obtained, i. 13 ; — identity, how 
our conviction of, is acquired, %h, 

Phajdnis, quoted as to $en$u$ communii, 
ii. 374. 

Philosophy, the science of general phe- 
nomena or laws, i. 6 ; by the anaents 
considered as the science of causes, ib.; 
Bacon, the first, or principal author of 
this change of view, t^., and ii. 236, 238 ; 
first step in philosophy, is the obser- 
vation of special facts, and their gen- 
eralization into laws, i. 7 ; this callctl 
Induction, ib.; Bacon's merit in re- 
gard to, ib. ; mental and physical 
philosophy in this identical, 8 ; objec- 
tions refuted, ib.; causes of the slow 
progress of human, more especially of 
mental philosophy enumerated, 9, 10, 
45-56, see also 343; a philosophical 
style should approach as nearly as 
possible to the language of Aleebra, 
203, seq.y 447 ; the philosophical style 
contrasted with the oratorical and 
poetical, 447, »eq.; even if mental 
philosophy could be reduced to a 
single principle, it is still expedient to 
lead the minds of students to this one 
principle by gradual steps, 343 ; this 
agreeable to the opinion of Reid, 344. 

Physical Cause, «e6 Cause ; before Bacon's 
time the phaenomena of nature were 
explained by Final for Physical 
Causes, iii. 267, teq. 

Physiologists, specimen of their absurd 
speculation, iii. 254. 

Pindar, quoted, ii. 364. 

Pinkerton (the Geographer), quoted as 
to the low antiquity of Indian science, 
iii. 112. 

Pitcaim, quoted in illustration of the 
confident credulity of mathematicians, 
iii. 206. 

Place, see Laplace. 

PUto, alleged in rcgsrd to the eflect of 
writing in weakening the memory, i. 
368; his philological specuUtious, iii« 
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71, set/.: quoted as to the natural 
meaning of certain Sdundo in lan- 
gungcB, 75 ; as to ventriloquism, 180 ; 
as to the difference of the sexes, 238. 

Platonic year, ii. 167. 

Platonistfl, their doctrine of Universals, 
i. 168, xeq. 

Pliny, (the elder,) referred to as to the 
medical science of the Druids, i. 312 ; 
quoted as to the application of the 
term law to a general physical fact, 
ii. 162 ; as to the belief in astrology, 
omens, &c., 169, 170; as to the In- 
stincts of birds, iii. 260. 

Plutarch, quoted, iii. 163; his memorv 
rather comprehensive than faithful, 
231 ; quotccf as to the Stoical doctrine 
in regard to Instinct, 278. 

Poet, (The,) as a variety of intellectual 
character, on, in general, iii. 222-238 ; 
meaning of the term, 222 ; connexion 
of a love of poetry and of a good heart, 
224 ; op|)08ition of the habits of think- 
ing in the poet and metaphysician, 
231, seq.; the term WiV formerly often 
used for poetic genius, 235 ; poetical 
talent, its moral effects, 232 ; poeticid 
and mathematical pursuits, their op- 
posite influence, 233. 

Politics, use and abuse of, general prin- 
ciples in, i. 219-251 ; contrast of the 
art of government and of the me- 
chanical arts, 226 ; on political refor- 
mation, its dangers and difficulties, 
227, seq. ; time, the great political in- 
novator, 229 ; on i)olitical progress, 230- 
251 ; reality of this progress defended, 
241, SCO.; Economist view of their 
political doctrine, 231-242; our i)oli- 
tical prejudices, analogy between tliem 
and natural instincts, 248, seq.; this 
observed by Bayle, 249 ; of the proper 
use of Experience in, ii. 330-334, 
397-399. 

Polybius, ouoted as to the contrast be- 
tween tlie domestic and the foreign 
policy of a state, ii. 110; quoted as to 
the constitution of Rome, and de- 
fended, 397. 

Pons, (Father,) as to the Logic of the 
Brahmins, ii. 224, 225. 

Pope, (Alexander.) fond of alliteration, i. 
262 ; his facilitv in rhyming, 269, 276 ; 
the felicity of his rhymes, and verses, 
274, 276, 277; a comparison of, quoted, 
280; the diction of, his Soiig by a 
person of quality referred to, 331 ; 
quoted in illustration of the opp<»8i- 
tiou of Reason to Instinct, ii, 8, iii. 



274; as to the meaning of the word 
Reason, ii. 12 ; as to the meaning of 
the tenn Judgment, 15; aji to the 
incompatibility of Imagination and 
Memory, iii. 229 ; to show that the 
words rVit and Ihetrtf were formerly 
often synonymous, 235 ; quoted, 23C ; 
OS to migration of birds, 263. 

Porphyry, referred to touching Uni- 
versals, i. 171. 

Port-Royal Logic, praised for its chapter 
on Sophisms, ii. 205 ; quoted as to 
the detect of Aristotle^s Physics, 234. 

Porterfield, (Dr.) quoted, i. 104 ; aa to 
Custom and Habit, 125; as to (tlio 
Leibnitian doctrine of) the possibility 
of the soul thinking, and willing with- 
out consciousness, 134. 

Prejudice, where such is universal it 
must have some foundation in a na- 
tural principle, ii. 61, 62. 

Premises and Conclusion, as a principle 
of Association, i. 261. 

Pre vest (of Geneva), quoted toacliing 
Volition, Attention, Sleep, and Recol- 
lection, with the Author*8 remarks 
on his opinions, i. 491, seq,; his obser- 
vation praised for its acuteness in 
noticing that the inouiries of Bonnet 
and Condillac on tno hypothesis of 
the animated statue are not ana- 
lytic but synthetic, ii. 43; was the 
first who corrected the assertion of 
Condillac that the Art of Reasoning 
is only a language well arranged, 
103 ; coincides with the Author in 
the distinction of mathematics as a 
science of hypothetiad truthsy from 
other sciences which have for their 
aim absolute truths 115; his oppo- 
sition to the Author in regard to tnc 
nature of mathematical evidence, 124, 
407-414; quoted as to the arrange- 
ment and utility of Logic, 222 ; as to 
the nature of Cause or Agent, but bis 
reasoning unsatisfactory, 232, 414- 
416 ; as to the meaning of the word 
Analogy, 285; as to the danger of 
hypotheses decreasing with the exten- 
sion of science and their utility in- 
creasing, 310 ; on mathematical equa- 
lity, coincidence and superposition 
369, 370, 407, seq. 

Price, (Dr.) a Conceptualist at least, 
i. 187, seq.; ii. 89, 90; quoted as to 
Causation, 419. 

Priestley, quoted as to Memory and 
Method, 1. 389, seq.; as to the im- 
provement of memory, 396; as to 
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artificial memory, 414 ; as to the 
multiplication of (loubta with the ad- 
vancement of science, ii. 396 ; as to 
the association between bodily gettturo 
and mental affection, iii. 139. 

Priniary Elements of Human Reason, a 
synonymous expression for Primary 
Laws of Human Belief, which sre. 

Primary Qualities of Matter, $ce Quali- 
ties, Secondary, &c. 

Primum Cognitum, problem of, i. 169, 
teq.j ii. 173, 381-383. 

Principles (First) of a science, what, ii. 
30, 31, 32, 36-39; in Mathematics, 
not the Axioms but the Definitions, 
32, 113, teq.y 193; contrasted with 
Axioms, 38-40, 46, 47. 

Printinc:, influence of, i. 243, »eq. 

Prior, (Mat.,) quoted as to Reason, ii. 67. 

Probabilities, Calculation of, its difficul- 
ties, ii. 182. 

Probable Evidence, what, i. 30: word 
probable has two meanings, a logical or 
philosophical = not necessary, and a 
popular or vulgar = likely, ii. 180-182. 

Progress (general) of the human race, 
i. 211, 230-251 ; not to be disbelieved 
nor harshly controverted, 247 ; not to 
be sainsaid on account of the ab- 
suroities of some of its advocates, 488, 
489. 

Propositions, on the doctrine of Con- 
dillac, they are all equations, ii. 133. 

Publius Syrus, Quoted against the Utili- 
tarian ethics, li. 356. 

Pyth.'igoreans, their doctrine of Univer- 
sals, i. 169. 



Quakers, iii. 154, 169. 

Qualities, Primary and Secondary, of 
Bod^, what, i. 14, 15, 18. 

Quantity, various kinds of, us differently 
divided by different philosophers, ii. 
378, 879. 

Quesnay, his special views expounded, 
i. 240, 241, 489; quoted as to the 
investigation of Final Causes, ii. 348 

Quintilian, quoted as to his theory of 
Memory, i. 25, 501 ; as to Attention, 
122 ; as to the astonishiug velocity 
and comprehension of extemporary 
speaking, 129 ; as to the eftect of 
writing in weakening the memory, 
368 ; as to the memory of children, 
382 ; as to topical memory, 411, 412 ; 
as to the promptitude to which a good 
memory conduces, 428 ; as to the 
effect of certain imaginations, 447 ; 
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as to the use of disputation in acquir- 
ing presence of mind, ii. 222 ; as to 
the latitude of arrangement in the 
Latin tongue, iii, 46, 48 ; as to the 
regulation of Imitation, 125, 126; as 
to the word/ac6<MW, 378. 



Ralkioh, (Sir Walter,) quoted as using 
the expression, *' Funuamental Laws 
of Human Knowledge," ii. 376. 

Rapidity of Thought, see Thought. 

Ray, quoted as to Final Causes, ii. 342 ; 
the author from whom Darwin bor- 
rowed the testimony of Galen, iii. 
259, 261 

Reading, (miscellaneous,) bad effects of, 
i. 326, seq. 

Realists, $ee Abstraction. 

Reason, most important of the intellec- 
tual powers, ii. 5 ; the peculiar attri- 
bute of man in contradistinction to 
the lower animals, ib. ; the other fa- 
culties chiefly valuable as subservient 
to this, ib. ; Logic the science of this 
faculty, 6 ; vagueness and ambiguity 
of the word, 6-12 ; various meanings 
of the term, ib.; popularly, without 
limitation, the power of distinguishing 
truth from falscnood, right from wrong, 
and arranging means for the attain- 
ment of an end, 7 ; opposed to In- 
stinct, 8 ; the criterion of^ moral truth, 
8, 9 ; the natural, as opposed to the 
supernatural, revelation, i6. ; restricted 
to the power distinguishing truth from 
falsehood, and combining means for the 
accomplishment of an end, to the ex- 
clusion of the moral discrimination of 
ri^ht from wrong, 9 ; made convertible 
with the Discursive faculty or Reason- 
ing, 10 ; this, however, m propriety 
only one of the functions of^ Reason, 
10, tee also 50, 64 ; and the two even 
not always proportional, 10, 11 ; em- 
ployed by the author comprehensively, 
to denote the power by which we dis- 
tinguish Truth from Falsehoo<l, and 
combine means for ends, 12 ; omitting, 
at least for the present, all considera- 
tion of the moral function which has 
bren ascribed to it, of discriminating 
Right from Wrong, i6.; to this eflcct 
are the meanings attached to the word 
by l/ocke, ReiJ^ Milt4>n, Arnauld, 12, 
13; employed by Prior in the same 
meaning as that annexed by Reid to 
Common Sense, 67. 

Reasoning, only one of the various func- 
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tions of Reason, ii. 10 ; as synonymons 
with Deduction, on, in general, 70- 
182 ; of Intuition as opposed to, con- 
troverting Locke, 70-81 ; of general 
reasoningas<iepcndentnpon language, 
81-1 13 ; mathematical reasoning, see 
Mathematics ; docs the evidence not 
only of mathematical but of common 
reasoning consist, as held by Con- 
dillac, Szc.f exclusively in the appre- 
hension of Identit}'? the negative 
maintained by Mr. Stewart, 130, sr^j.; 
Provost's doctrine touching this, 407- 
414 ; our reasonings concerning pro- 
bable or contingent truths, on, in 
general, 153-182 ; the power of rea- 
soning is one of the legist important 
of the mental capabilities, and does 
not, as seems to be held by Aristotle, 
chiefly conduce to the discovery o. 
truth, 205, «<?//. ; mere reasoning does 
not subvert prejudices, 213, 214. 

Redudio ad absurdumy different in Ma- 
thematics from what it is in Qther 
branches of knowledge, and why, ii. 
63. 

Reflection, according to Reid, the last 
developed of our intellectual faculties, 
1.419. 

Reid, his merits in refuting the Ideal 
theory, i. 19, 92, seq., 108-113, 166, 
sea. ; as also in determining the proper 
object of Mental philo80i)hy, 50, setj.; 
defended from the charge of mysti- 
cism, 112; to what, on his doctrine, 
is the question reduced touching the 
Origin of our Knowledge, 115, scq.; 
his diHtinction l>etwcen Attention and 
Observation, 123 ; quoted as to Habit, 
126 ; as to the astonishing velocity of 
our habitual actions, 129 ; his discri- 
mination of Attention and Conscious- 
ness, 134 ; on the distinction between 
Concepli(m and Imagination, 145, 150, 
Keq.; how Imagination contributes to 
happiness, 158; a Conceptualist, 190, 
«ft»7., ii. 91, seq.; limits the province 
of Imagination to objects of sight, 
431 ; quoted as to the proper order of 
procedure in the philosophy of mind, 
344 ; adduced to show tliat our Pre- 
sumption of the Constancy of Nature 
is an original principle, 397 ; that the 

f)ower of Reflection is the last deve- 
opedof our intellectual Htculties, 419 ; 
anticipated by Condillac (and D'Alem- 
bert) as to the mode of transporting 
the Secondary Qualities out from the 
mind, and spreading them upon ob- 



jects, though he had probably never 
read the relative works, 497 ; quoted 
to show in what sense ho uses the 
word Reason, ii. 13 ; as to the nature 
of mathematical Axioms, and his doc- 
trine thereon criticised, 30, ^^7., 34, 
38, 39 : as to the meaning of Princi- 
ples, 46 ; not a plagiarist from Bufficr, 
63 ; his statement of the argument 
from Common Sense contrasted with 
that of Beattie, 66, 67 ; his strictures 
upon Berkeloy*8 doctrine of General 
Ideas, considered, 82, seq. ; quoted bm 
to Mathematical demonstration, 113 ; 
as to his misapprehension of Iiocko on 
this point, 141, seq. ; as to the logical 
demonstration of the SyllogisticMoods, 
184 ; of the Syllogistic Figures, 189, 
seq.; is he mistaken in viewing as 
synonymous the being in a svhject, 
and tile being truly predicated of a 
subject f 200 ; his candid confession 
in regard to his knowledge of the 
Orqanon of Aristotle, 218 ; Priestley's 
ridicule of his term Inductive Prin- 
ciple, 247 ; quoted in praise of Butler's 
Analogical reasoning, 297 ; in oppo- 
sition to the companson of Hypotne- 
sis and the art of dccyphering, his 
opinion quoted and controverted, 308, 
309, 314; quoted against Induction 
in mathematics, 317 ; as to Analogy 
in Medicine, with criticism, 324, seq.; 
his division of Quantity, 378 ; quoted 
and censured for his approbation of 
the expression, " chain of natural 
causes," 386 ; quoted as to the infer- 
ences from design in the universe, 
404 ; in regard to Causation, 420-422 ; 
quoted, iii. 6 ; on the Instinct of bees, 
269. 

Rcmi, (Abraham,) cjuoted anonymously 
as to the addiction of the Irish to 
scholastic disputation, ii. 211. 

Rennel, (Major,; quoted as to the San- 
sent, ui. 95. 

Resemblance, as a principle of Associa- 
tion, i. 263, iseq. 

Retz, (Cardinal,; quoted touching the 
influence of Custom, i. 313 ; touching 
the sympathy in a multitude, iii. 158. 

Reynolds, (Sir Joshua,) quoted as to 
rules in painting and artistic genius, 
i. 289; as to our association of sculp- 
ture with the ancient costume and 
other accidents, 328, 329 ; as to de- 
ception in painting, 439, iii. 181 ; as 
to perfection in artistic production, 
451 ; as to Imitation, iii. 125. 
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Rhyme, facility of, as explaiued by Aa- 
Fociation, i. 274-278. 

Richardson, qiuitcd as to the knowledge 
of the Greek laQguage in the East, 
iii. 88, 89. 

Riviere, (Mercier de la,) his special 
views explained, i. 241. 

Robertson, (Principal,) referred to in 
regard to Indian history, iii. 81, 82. 

Robison, (Professor John,) quoted as to 
the nature of the evidence in Theore- 
tical Mechanics, ii. 136, see also 140 ; 
as to Causation, 423. 

Rochefoucault, (La,) quoted as to the 
inconsistency of Memory, i. 357. 

Romance reading, see Fictitious his- 
tones. 

RoscelinuB, a Nominalist, i. 182, 183, 
seq. : various authors quoted on, 481, 
482. 

Rousseau, quoted, i. 70 ; adduced, iii. 
25 ; quoted as to the genius of women, 
242, 243 ; as to the distinctiou be- 
tween man and brutes, 2%. 

Rulhiere, (M. de,) quoted as to the in- 
efBcacy of Disputation, ii. 214. 

Rumford, (Count,) (juoted as to Sympa- 
thetic Imitation, iii. 120. 



Saoard, (Gabriel,) adduced as to Ad- 
jectives in the Huron language, iii. 
30. 

Sage, (Le,) quoted as to the addiction of 
the Irish to aeholastic disputation, ii. 
58. 

Sage, (Le, of Geneva, J adduced in 
favour of Hypothesis, li. 306 ; of the 
investigation of Final Causes, 346 ; 
touching Causation, 415. 

Salisbury, (John of,) quoted concerning 
Abelard and the Nominalists, i. 482, 
483 ; as to the futih'ty of Logic, ii. 
207. 

Sanscrit language, our Author's conjec- 
tures concerning its oiigin, supposing 
it to be a fabrication of the Indian 
priesthood, and borrowed from the 
Greek, iii. 77-1 15; intercourse between 
India and Greece, 82, ««'/. 

Saros, (the Chaldean.) i. 401. 

Kcaliger, (Josepli,) his gi'cat memorj', i. 
383 ; quoted as to the connexion of a 
taste for poetry and a good heart, iii. 

Scej)tici8ra, refutation of, how requisite, 
i. 56. 

Schlegel, (Fre«l ) adduced as to the San- 
scrit, iii. 80. 



Schott, (Gaspar,) quoted for cases of men 
intelligent, though born without ex- 
tremities, iii. 285. 

Sciences, some rest ultimately on facOtf 
others on Definitions or Hypotlieses, 
ii. 114, 134. 

Scott, (Prof. Hercules,) statements in 
his Ehments of Jivtellectval Philoso- 
phy considered, ii. 81, seq. 

Scot us, (Johannes Duns,) a Realist, i. 
183, et alibi. 

Secondary Qualities of Matter, Descar- 
tes' reasoning against, plausible only 
from ambiguity, i. 495. 

Seneca, alleged in regard to an eclectic 
memory, i. 389 ; quoted as to the 
universal presumption of mankind, ii. 
60 ; as to syuipathy in elocjuence, iii. 
159; as to the universality of know- 
ledge, 249. 

Sensation, what, and as distinguished 
from Perception, i. 14; clear concep- 
tion of the distinction of perceptions 
and sensations, a key to Reid's doc- 
trine, 307. 

Sense, abusive employment of this term 
for Reason, ii. 64. 

SeiLses, our different, in general, i. 14. 

Sensibility, depends greatly on Imagi- 
nation, i. 452, seq., (xee Imaginatioii) ; 
Insensibility may often be traced to a 
want of Attention and a want of Ima- 
gination, 453, 454. 

Sensus Comunis, see Common Sense. 

Scvigne, (Madame de,) her talent as 
an enistolary writer, iii. 243 ; her love 
of idiomatical but not vulgar phrases, 
243, 244. 

Sexes, (The,) as o})posed in intellectual 
character, iii. 238-245 ; not naturally 
difierent except in regard to strength, 
238, seq. : but this difference in 
strength entails certain intellectual 
and moral difTcrences, 239, seq. : 
women more sympathetic, 238 ; more 
prone to every species of sympathetic 
imitation, 240 ; inferior in the jiower 
of steady attention, ib. ; leSR apt to 
employ skilfully language as an in- 
strument of thongbt, ib.: have rarely 
a taste for the i'liilosoi-hy of Mind, 
241 ; superior in their powers of con- 
versation, 243 ; Hid as epistolai-y 
writers, ib.; and in general in conven- 
tional tact, 244 ; acquire languages 
by the car Ix'tter iind more easily 
than men, 245. 

'SGrave.sande, see Gravesande. 

Shaftesbury, quoted as to the meaning 
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of the tema TViidom, ii. 18 ; of Com- 
mon Sense, 374 ; as to SliakBpeare'e 
Hamlet^ iii. 170. 

Sliakspeare, quoted touching Conception, 
i. 144, 146; quoted, 281 ; nBtosvmpa- 
tbetic Imitation, iii. 120 ; quoted, 23(>. 

8hen stone, quoted in reference to Asso- 
tion, i. 279. 

Sicard, (Abbe,) (juoted as to the process 
of Generalization, ii. 175; alleged as 
to the education of an hypothetical 
case of blindness and deafness con- 
joined, iii. 326-332, 334, 335. 

Sight, on, i. 16; original and acquiied 
perceptions of, t6. / principal Ques- 
tions concerning, 17 ; what qualities 
perceiTed by, ib. 

Signs, use of, in explaining mechanical 
inventions, and in general as insti'u- 
nicuts of reasoning, i. 201. 

Simson, (Dr. Robert,) noticed as to the 
Greek Analysis, ii. 269, 270 ; as to 
the dependence of Mathenmtics on 
Imagination, iii. 202 ; noticed in 
illustration of the proneness of mathe- 
maticians to fanaticism, 218. 

Sleep, vide Dreaming. 

Smelling, i. 14. 

Smith, (Adam,) quoted as to the oriein 
of Appellative Names, i. 159, seq, ; nis 
Political Economy praised, 235 ; quot- 
ed as to the influence of Association 
on our moral judgments, 335 ; how on 
the principle of analogy he explains 
the transformation of Proper Names 
into Appellatives, ii. 173 ; coiTccted in 
his view as to the aim of philosophy 
and of the Baconian Induction, 250, 
seq.; quoted as to Experience and 
Political Arithmetic in Political Eco- 
nomy, 331 ; as to Final Causes in 
Political Economy, 349 ; as to the 
danger of conlbunding Final and 
Efficient (or more properly Physical) 
Causes, 361 ; as to the rules of justice, 
402 ; on the history of Language, iii, 23, 
seq.y 40, seq. ; his doctrine on this criti- 
cifcied, 25, sen. ; in what sense he em- 
ploys the term Sympathy, 129 : (luoted 
as to the visual perception'of Distance 
by the brutes, 253 ; ini[»roper use of 
the word Instinct, 263, 204, 266; 
quoted in relation to Chesclden's case 
of cataract couched, 309. 

Smith, (John, of Cambridge,) quoted, i. 
320. 

Smith, (Rev, Samuel Stanhope,) referred 
to as to the influence of lujitation in 
Ravages, iii. 122. 



Smitli, (the Harmonist ,1 alleged in re- 
gard to musical notation, i. 498. 

Socrates, as recorded by Xenophon, in 
refutation of Helvetius's doctrine in 
regard to the human Hand, iii. 
287. 

Solomon, quoted as to the responsive 
harmony of human nature, ii. 295. 

Somnambulism, excludes recollectiour 
i. 493. 

Sophistical, strictures on its employment 
by Aristotle, in reference to Induction, 
on a supposed meaning of the term, 
ii. 260. 

Sound, coincidence in, of diflferent words 
as a principle of Association, i. 263, 
seq. 

Space, infinitude of, ii. 146, seq. 

Sprat, (Bishop,) quoted as to the order 
of study, i. 421 ; as to the use of Hy- 
pothesis, ii. 395. 

Stjiel, (Madame de,) her BejUctions on 
the Character and Writings of Hous- 
seauj quoted in illustration of Ima- 
gination, i. 460 ; quoted, iii. 15 ; 
noticed as an exception in her sex to 
the power of profound reflection, 242. 

Stahl, nis doctrine in regard to the vital 
motions noticed, i. 134. 

Steele, (Sir Richard,) quoted as to 
mimicry and Estcourt, iii. 142, 143. 

Sterne, his afiectation referred to, i. 
325 ; quoted as illustrating the nature 
of senhibility, 452, seq.; against meta- 
physical studies, iii. litS. 

Stewart, (Dugald,) what questions he 
has avoided, i. 56 ; a Nominalist, 185, 
seq.y ii. 91, seq., et plvries; fond of the 
older romances, which describe the 
adventures of imaginary orders of 
being, 466, 467 ; origin of his meta- 
physical speculations, 494 ; statement 
of the contents and purport of his 
various philosophical works, ii. 1-4, 
iii. 1-3; his pamphlet in defence of 
Professor I^slie, entitled SItort State- 
merit, &c., ii. 418 ; speculations 
touching the origin of the Sanscrit 
language, iii. 78-115; mentions an 
Essay On the oh ject of Natural Philo- 
sophij, read before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh previous to 1790, 138 ; 
this Essay quoted as to the instinc- 
tive interpretation of bodily move- 
ments, ib. 

Stewart, (Matthew, father of our Au- 
thor,) notice of his Pi'<^x>sitiones 
Geomelricw, ii. 264. 

Stoical School, its doctrine in regard to 
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Universale, i. 170, seq. ; to the influ- 
ence of Imofpnation (and Association) 
on Morals, 341 ; as to the affections 
of the lower aniinaU, iii. 278. 

Strabo, quoted as to the intercourse of 
India with Rome, iii. 88 ; referred to 
as to the Bndimins, 104. 

Study, Bee Education. 

Suard, quoted as to Madame de 
Sevigne, iii. 243 : referred to on the 
Instinct of animals, 271. 

Superposition, (on the Mathematical 
principle of ideal,) ii. 125, aeq.^ 148- 
152, tee aho 143, 369, 370. 

Swift, alleged as to the inconsistency of 
memory, i. 357 ; quoted as to the 
curio.siiy of mathematicians after the 
news of the day, iii. 210. 

Swiss tune, (Kanz des vaches,) influence 
of, from AssociiUion, i. 253. 

Syllogism, involves a petitio principli^ 
i. 30; art of, useless, 31, ii. 202, aeq.; 
supposes that the same word is always 
employed in the same sense, ii. 107, 
108, 206; the syllogistic rules of 
Aristotle and his followers, on, in 
general, 183-201. 

Sympathy, Sympathetic : on the mean- 
ing of the terms, iii. 117; in Adam 
Smith's works they involve a peculiar 
hypothecs, 129. 

Syntbcsis and Analysis, see Analysis. 



Tooke, (Mr. Home,) quoted as to Ad- 
jectives, iii. 29 ; as to coi\j unctions, 
35, 36 ; as to language, the authentic 
evidence of migrations, 64. 

Tott, (Baron dc,J quoted in regard to 
opium eating, i. 302. 

Touch, on, i. 15; its chief organ the 
hand, ih.; what qualities it per- 
ceives, ib. 

Tractors, iii. 152, 167. 

Tracy, see Destutt-Tracy. 

Traill, (Rev. Dr. Wni.) some ohsenra- 
tions of his on Mr. Stewart's theory 
of Mathematical Reasoning, quoted, 
ii. 416, seq.; quoted in regard to Dr. 
Simson and the imagination of ma- 
thematicians, iii. 202. 

Troil, ^Van,) quoted on Icelandic poetry 
and its alliteration, i. 277. 

Truth, unity of, ii. 298. 

Turgot, approximation to Reid in ex- 
plaining our Expectation of the Con- 
stancy of Nature, i. 198; these were 
the flrst philosophers who did so, ii. 
248 ; alleged touching his mode of 
proving tlic immatenalitv of mind, 
473 ; his relation to the Kconomisth, 
489 ; his opinion in regard to tho 
prionty of our more abstract notions, 
li. 173, ({uoted in regard to the one- 
ncRH of meaning as a condition of the 
syllogism, 206. 



Tastr, as an intellectual habit or 
power, i. 32, 33 ; not ultimate or ori- 
ginal, 32, 33, 321 ; an acquired rapi- 
dity of judgment, 32, 33. 

Tasting, i. 14. 

Tears and Laughter, their connexion, 
iii. 237. 

Temple, (Sir William,) quoted as to the 
meaning of the word Wisdom, ii. 18. 

Terence, (juoted as to Sympathy among 
men, iii. 169. 

Testimony, evidence of, we have a na- 
tural belief in, ii. 179, aeq. 

ThemistoclcR, his great memory, i. 375. 

Theory, (or General Principles,) not 
opjK)se<i to Experience, ii. 329. 

Thomson, ; James, ^ quoted in illustra- 
tion of Association, i. 2(>4 ; as to 
Dreaming, 298 ; as to objects of Ima- 
gination, 132 ; as to the parental 
atfecti<m of the l<»wer animals, iii. 276. 

Thought, nstoniMliing rapidity of, i. 
130-142, 30.3,479. 

Thrclkcld, his remarkable memory, i. 
.^H2. 



UNnERSTANDiKO, meaning of the word 
vague and various, ii. 13 ; popularly al- 
ways synonymous with Reason in its 
most comprehensive signification, t6.; 
but by philosophers often employed to 
comprise also the powers denominated 
by the Author tntellectual, thus iu- 
cludiiig Imagination, Memory, Per- 
ception, &c., ib.; so Locke and the 
logicians who divide our mental 
powers into those of the Understand- 
ing and those of the Will, ib. 

Utility, on, as a principle in Morals, ii. 
352-357. 



Valt.axcey, (fJeneral,) adduced in re- 
ference to etymology of the Iribh 
tongue, iii. 67, hcq. 

Vodanti Philosophy, Sfe Indian. 

VentrihxiuiRm, iii. 173-184. 

Vicinity in time and place, as a princi- 
ple of As.sociation, i. 263, */»/. 

Vilant, (Prof.,) quoted in regard to ma- 
thematical Axioms, ii. 36. 
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Virgil, quoted in rel«rence to Associa- 
tion, i. 265 ; as to Dreaming, 290 ; as 
to objects of Imagination, 432 ; as to 
the application or the term law to a 
eeneral physical fact, ii. 161 ; as to 
tne Platonic year, 167 ; quoted, iii. 
8, 143, 146. 

Vision, see 8ight. 

Vivos, quoted as to the Nominalists and 
BealiHts, i 184 ; as to the influeneo 
of Aristotle, especially in Logic, ii. 
223,224. 

Voltaire, ouoted, i. 277 ; an assiduous 
reader oi Maasillon and Racine, 327 ; 
almost singular among liis country- 
men, in duly appreciating Buffier, ii. 
63; quoted as to Optimism and the 
Stability of Nature, 380 ; as to the 
difference of the sexes, iii. 238. 



Walker, (Re?. John,) quoted as to the 
tnie utility of the Syllogism, ii. 203, 
217,218. 

Wallis, (Dr.) his great memory, i. 377 ; 
his JjW/ic referred to, ii. 99 ; contro- 
verted as to the nature of geometrical 
principles, Definitions, Axioms, Pos- 
tulates, &c., 121, 122 ; quoted in 
regard to the demonstration of the 
Moods of Syllogism, 183, 184 ; as 
to the Topical Syllogism, 187; as 
to the nature of the Aristotelic In- 
duction, 257, 258, 261 ; as to verbal 
fallacies, 386, 386 ; as to Adjectives, 
iii. 29; to the natural meaning of 
certain sounds in languages, 72, 73 : 
as to the education of the deaf and 
dumb, 338. 

Walpole, (Horace,) ([uoted as to a say- 
ing of the blind Professor Sanderson, 
iii. 61 ; his anecdotes not always to 
be relied upon, 62. 

Warburton, quoted as to the inconsist- 
ency of Memory and Imagination, iii. 
229. 

Wardrop, (Mr. James,) quoted as to 
Janio.s Mitchell, iii. 301, 305, 307, 
fteq., 310, 325, 335, 31(). 

Ware, (Mr.) his Paper in the PhiJmo- 
phicid Trans 'C'.iom for 1801 quoted, 
iii. 302. 303. 



Waring, (Prof. Dr.) quoted as to Cau- 
sation, ii. 422, 423 ; noticed in illus- 
tration of the tendency of mathe- 
matical study to induce religious 
melancholy, iii. 218. 

Weeping and Laughter, their connexion, 
iii. 237. 

Welsh, (Rev. David,) notice of his life 
of Dr. Thomas Brown, iii. 376, 377. 

Whiter, quoted as to the fallacies of 
etymology, iii. 67. 

Whitfield, and the " Work of Cambns- 
lang," iii. 153. 

Wilford, (Mayor,) on the Sacred Isles of 
the West, iii. 69, seq.; quoted as to 
the frauds practised on him by the 
Brahmins, 105-112. 

Wilkins, (Bishop,) noticed his attempt 
to form a philosophical language, i. 
196, 486 ; his unfairness towards 
Dalgamo, iii. 342. 

Wilkins, (Dr. Charles,) quoted as to 
the Sanscrit, iii. 78, 89, 100. 

Will, not to be confounded with Desire, 
i. 495 ; as has been done by Dr. 
Thomas Brown, iii. 375. 

Wisdom, a power of selecting the bi'st 
means to the best ends, ii. 18. 

Wit, as explained by Association, i. 
270-274 ; now a concomitant of poeti- 
cal genius, iii. 234, seq.; how con- 
trasted with Humour, 235 ; the words 
Wit and Poetry formerly often sy- 
nonymously useil in English, 235. 

WoUaston, quoted as to renown and im- 
mortality, i. 202. 

Words, many produce powerful effects 
by cxcitins: emotions associated with 
particular sounds without leading the 
imagination to any picture or repre- 
sentation, i. 446. 

Wotton, (Sir Henry,) quoted as to the 
connexion of crying and laughing, iii. 
238. 



Xexopiion, quoted as to the theolugical 
inference trom Final Causes, ii. 403, 
404 ; in refutation of Hclvetius's doc- 
trine in rccrard to the human Hand, 
iii. 287. 
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DUGALD STEWART, ESQ., 

COWrRISING, AMONG OTHER LARGE ADDITIONS, A CONCLUDING 

CHAPTER OF HIS DISSERTATION, LECTURES ON 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. &c. &o. 

WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR 

By SIR WILLLVM HAMILTON, Bart. 



After the death of Eeid, Dugald Stewart was the head of what 
has been denominated " The Scottish School of Philosophy ;" long 
before his death he was, indeed, universally acknowledged as the most 
distinguished living philosoplier of Great Britain, and likewise as one 
of the best writers in the language. His published works are con- 
siderable, both in number and extent, and are also conversant with 
the most important parts of Philosophy, — historical, speculative, and 
practical. Of these works, the earlier have been frequently re- 
printed ; but from circumstanc«i8, merely private, and which it is un- 
necessary to specify, new editions of his later writings have been 
withheld, and a collection of the whole, which ought long ago to have 
appeared, has only now become possible. 

This Collection, which it is proposed forthwith to publish, will 
appear in handsome 8vo, and may extend to nine, perhaps to ten, 
volumes. It will not be merely a uniform re-impression of the former 
Publications. These it will of course comprise, — following the most 
authentic Edition, with the Author's Manuscript Corrections, and his 
frequent and im2)ortant Additions ; — but in the extensive literary re- 



mains of Mr. Stewart, besides the Writings thus left prepared for 
the Press, there are others which may afford valuable extracts to be 
incorporated in the already published Treatises, — or to be otherwise 
annexed to them. 

The work of selecting from the Manuscripts, and, in general, of 
editing the Collection, has been undertaken by Sir Wiluam Hamilton, 
who will likewise supply a Memoir of the Author. 

The contents of the Publication are as follows ; and, in so far as at 
present appears, they will occupy Nine volumes. 

1. Dissertation, exhibiting a General View of the Progress 

OF Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political PiiiLOSOPHr. 

This will comprise numerous and extensive Additions, and a Chapter 
hitherto unpublished, exhibiting a concluding view of " Tendencies 
and Results." 

2, 8, 4. Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 3 vols. 

To this will be prefixed Part I. of the Outlines op Moral Philosopht, 
containing the Outline of the Philosophy of Mind. The first volume 
will contain the relative Addenda published in the third, which are 
still in copyright. In the second volume will appear various Inser- 
tions and Corrections. The Outlines also have some additions. 

5. Philosophical Essays. 

This volume may be considered as almost a part of the last work. — Largo 
additions. 

6, 7. Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. 2 vols. 

There will be prefixed Part II. of the Odtlixes of Moral Philosophy, 
containing the Outline of the Ethical Philosophy. — Considerable 
Additions. 

8. Lectures on Political Economy. 

Tlmt is, on Political Philosophy in its widest signification. Now first 
published. Part III. of the Outlines op Moral Philosophy, con- 
taining the Outline of the Political Philosophy, will be prefixed. 

9. Biographical Me3ioirs of Smith, Robertson, and Rkid. 

Additions ; with Memoir of the Author by Sir William Hamilton. 
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IIE^RY CALDKaWOOD. 

" We welcome th« npiiearaiice of this able ecwiy, on ft theme to interesting to erery elevated 
miiid. . . . It IH th« inuM iudepeudeut meta]»hvriaO ctmiy wc have read for a lon;^ time. ... It 
p<»«MMiei( pcrK|iicuitjr. which is tho e«iotiti;il attribute uf a pliil>>M*i)hic»l »t\Ie, and, niorouvef. 
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taint of ami^ance in Iiia treatment of iiiM illiutrioiis advertuihes .... Th'S treutLw will well repay 
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Mornititf PomL 

Sfuall 3v'o, Price 38., 

THE MOSAIC IlECORD IN HAKMONY WITH THE 

GKO LOGICAL. 

" Death has been busy among our roont dininguished mnsten of natural science, and it cheers 
us to sue such a man ao the author rislni; to occupy one of the vacant place^ and to show that tho 
race is nut yet extinct." — It'itnets. 

" This is a very rhnmiing littlo work, which has afforded us an hour's real pleuure, with much 
instruction." — Chunk andiStaU (iasdU. 

Fourth Edition, small 8vo, cloth extra, with FrontiBpiece, Price Ga., 

THE EARNEST STUDENT, being Memorials of the Life of the 
iHte JOHN MACKINTOSH. By tho Rev. Norman Macleod, Minister of 
liaroiiy I'arish, Glasgow. 

" \\\* Icttentare hearty and cnergetio, his diaries senvible and vivacious, full of intellifjent and 
liberal observation upon the natural and religious pcculijiritics of the people amoxigRt whom his 
Xmsi years were piuved. all his ihou.ijhtH \^\i\% chaittvned by a calm and sobtr pieiy, which will be 
found very attractive to minds which partalco in any degree* of the same fculmga" — Alhatteum. 

" Full of the incwt instructive materials, and admiral !y compiled, we are «ure thnt a career of 
unusual popularity awaits it, n<ir can nny student peruse it with(»ub being quickened by its 
example of candour, a.<aiduity. and self-conwcration." — Hxctlsinr. 

" A lesson to tho rising generation, which cannot fhil to In.jirove all who ponder it well and ear- 
nestly." — Britannia. 

" We close this volume with the feeling that we have almost lost a companion and friend in 
' John Mackintosh."*— AXi/mA Vhiirchu,aM. 
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Ihiil'f Expnu. 

Crown 8vo, price 2s. (Jd. 

THE CONCESSIONS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, AND THE 

CLAIMS OF THE TRUTH. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. 

W0BK8 BT L. F. BiniOEHER.--Aiithoriied Tranriationi. 
In Two Vols., small 8vo, with Frontispieces, price 78. 
FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION ; or, Priests, Infidels, 

and Huguenots, in the Reign of Louis XV. 

" A rich historical trvaf*— Bcr^« Werklp Meuenger. 

'* Written throughout with eamestn^a and power; Its principal scenes and inddenta vn 
described with great dramatic effect, and its chatvcters are boldly and clearly drawn.** — Momimg 
Post. 

" More interesting reading is very rarely met with." — Atlas. 

" According to the opinion of a competent Judge, there has been no historical fiction, tb« work 
of a French writer, within the last fltty yeaxs^ comparable to this most remarkftble and instroctiTe 
performance." — TaiVs Mapatine. 

" As a specimen of conTensation, it possesses nnlTersal charms. Frendi gaietyt nnder a garb of 
religious emotion, was never better exemplified." — Christian Witness. 

" For brilliant power of narratiye, the author has no one that can be compared with him bat 
Lamartine." — Gentleman's Magaziite. 

" Seldom has a more interesting story been submitted to the public for its edificaUon as well as 
amusement, and we emphatically add, that it cannot be too widely read and studied."— C3U<rdt 
and titate Oazttte. 

VOLTAIRE AND HIS TIMES. In One Volume, uniform with 

" France before the Revolution/' price 5s. 

" The Author'8 sentiments are of the right stamp, and the deductions he draws are forcible and 
clever ; indeed there is no Continental writer of the present times more thoroughly acqnsJnted 
with the phases of this epoch, or mure capable of elucidating them than M. Bungener." — Bel^s 
Weekly Messfwjer. 

" Full of interest as a book to be read, fall of matter as a book to be studied." — Edinbwyh 
Ouaniian. 

"M. Bun;;ener dissects with a masterly and unsparing hand, the imposing pretensions of the 
French Phlloftophers, and Inys bare the hullowness and corruption which were but imperfectly 
cunocaled under a mask of superior wisdom and virtue." — Morning Post 

" This fascina ing work should be in the hands of all who ore interested in that memorable period 
in the History of France and Europe." — Nifrth British Review. 

" The most HkilfuUy minute anatomy of the mind and chAracter of the Fhiloenpher of Femey that 
has yet been laid bare by the dliuecting knife of the biographer or CTitic." — English Churchman. 

HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. With the 

Auth(>r*H last Corrections and Additions communicated to the Translator. 
Crown 8vo, price 58. 

"A Eubittantfal. clear, painstaking piece of history. . . . It is more pleasant to read, too, 
than the nature of the contents would lead us to expect : the Author having a good d^ uf French 
histi^rical vivticity. and nccasiunally something of D'Aubigug's picturesqucness of style. The work 
appcar> to be very well trauslated." — Atfuiueum. 

" The work before us contain9 a great mam of interesting materials in a very accessible form. 
The translator bau C4>nferred an important service on the Protestant public, and we trust bis work 
will be widely circulated." — Bultcark. 

"To all who (leek a comprehensive and clear account of the Council, thi^ translation of M. Bun- 
gencrV work will give ample infonnation as to the historical facts, and an able review of the quw- 
tions diBcusMjd at the Council of Trent." — Literary Gazette. 

" This history comes out mo»t opportunely, and will furnish all the information that is really 
requifiite. Its ticcuracy may also bu thoroughly depended upon. It is most el^anlly translated 
from a work which has a continental reputation, and wc have no doubt its circulation will be com- 
mensurate with its acknowledged value." — BtWs Weekly Misscuijer. 



THE TABI.E-TALK OF JOHN SELDEN ; with Notes by 
David Irving, LL.D. Small 8vo, cloth, price Sa. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINES OF THE BIBLE DEVELOPED IN THE 

FACTS OF THE BIBLE. With an Appendix, containing a Catechism on 
each Section, for tlie use of Families, Scripture Classes, and Schools. By the 
Kev. George Lewis, author of ** The Bible and Breviary ; or, Ritualism 
self illustrated," &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price Ss. 
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SELECT WOBKS OF JOL CHALMERS. 

EDITED BT THE RET. WILLI AU HANNA, LL.D. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The great succesB attending the Cheap Issue of the Life op Dr. Chalvers, Ims 
induced the Publishers to offer to the Public, in the same form, sucli of liis works 
as are fitted for the general reader The Editor will not in any instance abridge 
or mutilate, but it will be his effort, bj proper selection, to avoid repetition, and 
to embrace the most important of Dr. Cualmkbs's Practical and Theological 
works, those likely to take a permanent place in the religious literature of the 
country. 

It is hope<l that the Series will not exceed twelve volumes at Gs. each — and 
thej will be issued at Quarterly intervals ; there will also bo an Issue in Half 
Volumes, at 2s. 6d., two to be issued each Quarter ; and in Monthly Parts, price 
Is., to be completed in about 60 Parts. 

Now Beady ^ 
LECTURES ON THE ROMANS,— Vols. I. and IL, cloth, lettered, 

6s. each. 

Vol«. IIFr and IV. will contain a Selection from Dr. Chalmers's 
Sermons. 



PBBPABDTO FOB PUBUGATIOH. 

In Four handsome Vols. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, 

LETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN. Compiled from the Ori^nal 
Manuscripts, with an Introduction and Historical Motes. Y^y Dr. Jules 
Bonnet. 

PrwpecUuea may he Jutd of the Puhlisliers. 

In Two handsome Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND DISCOVERIES 

OF SIR Isaac; NEWTON. Drawn up from the Family Papers in the 
possession of the Karl of Portsmouth. By Siu David BRKwsTsa, K.H., 
F.R.S., D.G.L., Vice-l^sident of the Royal ^^ociety of Edinburgh, and 
Associate of the Institute of France. 

This work will be essentially different fV*om the author's former Lifk of Sib 
Isaac Nkwton, in everything that regards his Biography or personal History. 
The account of his discoveries will be more full and accurate, and the part of the 
work relative to his Chemical, Alchemical, and Theological pursuits, will be 
altogether new. 

>Vith the assistance of the late lamented Mr. II. A. W. Fkllows, the eldest son 
of the present Earl of Portsmouth, the author examined and made extracts from 
all the pnp(Ts nt Hurstbourno Park ; but what was most important, they dis- 
covered copious materials which Mr. Conduit had collected for a Lifv of Ntwton^ 
which had never bet^n supjwsed to exist It had been believed that the statement 
offsets, (published in Tumor's HLstory of the Soke of Grantham,) which Conduit 
sent to FoNTK.NKLLR to enable him to write an Elogo of Nkwton, containeii the 
leading facts of Nkwton s Life ; whereas it was a mere notice written before 
Conduit hud made any inquiries at the College and School companions of 
Nkwton. After trying in vam to induce several of Nkwton's fViends to write 
his Life, Conduit rtaolved to undertake it himself, and made large MS. collec- 
tions, to which the author of the present work has had access, and which contain 
the most complete account of Newton's early and college life. 

The author has also obtjiined much new and valuable information from the 
late Professor Riqaud, Professor Db Mobqan, the Rev. JEFrsKY Ekikb, Mr. 
Edlkton, and others. 
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CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE 

FOR our supply of the comforts and luxuries of life, we lay the world under 
contribution : fresh from every quarter of the globe we draw a portion of its 
yearly produce. The field of literature is woU-nigh as broad as that of c<im- 
merce ; as rich and varied in its annual fVuits ; and, if gleaned carefully, might 
furnish to our higher tastes as large an annual ministry of enjo^ ment. Relieving 
that a sufficient demand exists to warrant the enterprise, Thomas Constable & Co. 
propose to present to the British public a Scries of the most popular accesi^ions 
which Uie literature of the globe is constantly receiving. Europe alone.— its 
more northern and eastern lands especially, — offers to the hand of the selector 
most invitiug and abundant fruits ; Asia may supply a few rarer exotics ; whilst 
in America the fields are whitening to a harvest into which mnny a ha»ty sickle 
has been already thrust, and from which many a rich sheaf may be hereafter 
gathered. 

Fully aware of the extent and difficulty of such an effort, the Publishers will 
spare no pnins to make the execution of their undertaking commensuruk^ with it^ 
high aim. They have alrea<ly opened channels of communication with various 
Countries, and secured the aid of those who are minutely acquainted with their 
current literature; and they take this opportunity of stating, tliat even where no 
legal copyright in this country can be claimed by the author or publisher of a 
work of which they may avail themselves, an equitable share of any profit which 
may arise from its sale will be set aside for his advantage. 

The Series will be made as varied as possible, that there may be something in 
it to suit the tastes of all who seek instruction or healthful recreation for the 
mind, — and its range will therefore be as extensive as the field of literature it- 
self : while, at the same time, it shall be the endeavour of its editors to select, 
for the most part, works of general or imiversal interest. 

The Publishers are unable to state the exact periods at which their Misckllant 
OF FoBEiQN Literature will appear, but they believe that the number of volumes 
issued during the first year will not exceed s'lx ; so that, taking the average price 
per volume as Three. JSfii'lijws ami Sh'peiicti, the cost to Subscribers would not 
exceed One Guiue^i; while, by the addition of a s^yec'tal title-page for each work 
issued, those persons who may wish to select an occasional publication will be 
saved the awkwardness of placing in their library a volume or volumes evidently 
detached from a continuous Series. 



I. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d , 

HUNGARIAN SKETCHES TN TEACE AND WAli. 

By MORITZ JOKAI. 

" .Tokai in a bifchly popular Hungarian author, and this Is the finest specimen of hiR works that 
has appeared in English/ — Ath^iurum. 

II. 
On Ist October, price 2s Cd., 

ATHENS AND THE PELOPONNESE, WITH SKETCHES 

OF NORTHERN GREECE. 

From tiib German op HERMANN HETTNER. 

" The student who wishes to get an idea of what the more celebrated cities and temples of Greece 

were, and what they are now, shonld go carefully through this volume with a map It forms 

the second volume of Von$tablc's MitcclUny of Forcipn Literature ; a series which will be T^uable 
both to the public and proprietor, if it iucludo mnny such works as this." — Spectator. 

III. 
Cloth, price Ss. 6tl., 

TALES OF FLEMISH LIFE, hy Hendrik Conscienck. 
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